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Self interest or public spirit? 


Taking care of number one is nothing more than the instinct of self preservation. 
It’s only human nature after all—but it can be enlisted in the public interest. ° 

Consider the man who assures himself of a comfortable retirement—and looks after his 
family—through Life Assurance. Money he pays in premiums is invested by his Life Office 
and helps to provide much-needed capital for British industrial expansion. 

In the past four years, the annual amount paid in Life Assurance premiums has increased by over 


a hundred million pounds. The motive may be self interest, but the effect is to the benefit of all. 


@ 
L | fe Ass U ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by the Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


prospects of a settlement in the Middle East 

deteriorated to a point at which negotiation could 
break down at any moment. Encouraged by the overwhelming 
support his cause has received at the UN and in world opinion, 
Colonel Nasser has been trying to insist on terms which the 
French and British Governments could not, without total 
humiliation, accept. And ironically, the Government hardly 
had time to congratulate itself on its remarkable support in the 
country, shown in the majority it received in the News 
Chronicle Gallup Poll, before it was sharply criticised by 
some of its own supporters, on the grounds explained by Mr. 
Angus Maude in this issue: that the British and French Govern- 
ments, once they had committed themselves to the assault on 
Egypt, ought to have gone through with it to the point where 
the Canal was wrested from Nasser’s hands. By stopping half- 
way, they may have made the worst of both worlds. The fact 
is that when morally unjustified decisions are taken, they may 
set off a train of events which cannot be stopped by decisions 
which are morally justified. For example, although Soviet 
action in Hungary was not due to our intervention in the Canal 
Zone, the crisis in the Middle East distracted attention from 
this act of brutality, and made it more difficult for the free 
werld to react effectively. 

Initial satisfaction, too, at the idea that Anglo-French forces 
should be replaced by UN contingents was soon diminished 
by the realisation that the conditions for replacement were not 
at all clear. Mr. Ben-Gurion has been conciliatory over the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from occupied Egyptian territory; 
but practically every other question raised by the application 
of the cease-fire and the acceptance of a UN police force 
remains unanswered. The answers will have to be found 
quickly; and the immediate need is for an agreed policy. 


: FTER a week of hope tempered by uncertainty, the 


* * * 


UN activity has to achieve at least three vital and reasonable 
objectives. First: a clearance of the Canal, which must not be 
held up by Egyptian objections to the employment of British 
salvage technicians—that would seriously delay the re- 
opening. Secondly: free passage through the Canal for all 
countries, including Israel, which would simply be the 
implementation of the Security Council’s 1950 resolution to 
this effect. Thirdly: a general settlement between Israel and 
her Arab neighbours. Another uneasy truce will merely lead 
to fresh plagues from Egypt. 

All these demands will have to be met to ensure a peaceful 
settlement in the Middle East. But it must be realised that we 
are in a bad bargaining position to secure them. As the British 
and French Governments did not complete their occupation 
of the Suez area, the work of clearing the Canal cannot now 
be undertaken without the consent—or the defeat—of the 
Egyptians who control half of it. If Colonel Nasser refuses to 
admit Western salvage teams; or if, as has been reported, he 


objects to the stationing of the UN force along the Canal, 
and reverts to his blockade of Israel, it will now be very hard 
to put pressure on him. The choice before Britain and France 
might then be either to resume military action to occupy the 
whole Canal Zone, with all the grave risks that that entails; 
or to withdraw their troops and endeavour to persuade the 
UN to act. But no UN majority is now likely to be found for 
coercing Egypt. 

The unpalatable fact must be faced that the actions taken 
in the last three weeks by the British and French Govern- 
ments have created a situation in which our bargaining power 
is weak. Colonel Nasser’s prestige has been enhanced by a 
successful defiance of Britain and France, whereas it might 
have been destroyed by a defeat inflicted on Egypt by Israel. 
Israel feels hardly used; and in the world’s eyes, the stock of 
Britain and France remains low. 

This is largely owing to earlier unrealistic policies. In the 
past an alliance with Israel was persistently rejected on the 
grounds that it might harm our position in the Arab world. 
On February 17 this year the Spectator wrote: “We cannot 
prevent Soviet arms going to Egypt . . . but we can guarantee 
the Israeli frontiers and give Israel such arms as she needs 
to defend herself. This would remove the present danger of an 
Israeli preventive war as well as the long-term danger of an 
Arab attack.’ But instead of an alliance with Israel, which 
would have been a stabilising factor in the Middle East, we 
waited for armed conflict to break out, and then stopped the 
Israelis in the moment of victory by intervention in defiance of 
the UN and world opinion. The maximum offence has been 
given to Arab nationalism, and the maximum opportunity for 
both Colonel Nasser and the Soviet Union to extend their 
influence throughout the Middle East. Anxiety not to offend 
Arab opinion by closer ties with Israel helped to promote armed 
conflict with an Arab State; the position of the British Govern- 
ment has been that of a man timidly refusing to have a 
poisoned finger lanced, and then taking credit for his courage 
in consenting to amputation of the entire arm. 


* * * 


Government supporters ask, What other policy could have 
been tried once the Israelis had attacked? Was not Anglo- 
French intervention inevitable and desirable once fighting had 
broken out? Without regarding the UN as the universal 
panacea which the Labour Party would like to think it, a 
downright violation of the spirit of its Charter could surely 
have been avoided. To that extent world opinion could have 
been propitiated. Certainly the unjust condemnation of Israel 
contained in the first American resolution should have been 
vetoed; but then, a neutral proposal could have been put for- 
ward combining a desire to end the fighting with an offer of 
Anglo-French troops (the only ones immediately available) 
as a police force. If this had been rejected (and it is probable 
that neither Egypt nor the USSR would have accepted it), then 
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one of two courses could have been adopted. Either Israel 
could have been left to complete her victory over Egypt (which 
might well have brought about the downfall of Colonel Nasser) 
or else Britain and France could have iutervened in the spirit 
of the Charter and with the justification of a clear demonstra- 
tion of the impotence of the UN behind them. Either of these 
alternatives would have been better than the one actually 
chosen, and the West would have been left with more freedom 
to cope with Soviet threats. 

All this is past history. But it is necessary to recognise 
where British Governments have gone wrong in order to 
decide how they can begin to go right. Some tasks have an 
obvious urgency: for instance, a closer alignment of British 
and American policy in the Middle East. To go it alone may 
be popular for the moment, but in the long run this is not a 
possible course for this country to adopt. Suez has clearly 
shown that Western interests in the Levant can only be main- 
tained with difficulty without American support, while 
rumours of MiGs in Syria and Russian technicians in Egypt 
should convince the State Department that America would be 
the first to lose from an elimination of British influence in 
the area. 

Then there is the Commonwealth: the damage done by 
unilateral British decisions over Suez must be made good by 
closer consultation in future, so that an association which is 
our chief foreign policy asset shall not be needlessly thrown 
away. In the Middle East itself the necessity for complete 
revaluation of policy is as great as ever. Israel is now more 
exposed than ever to an Arab revanche backed by the Soviet 
Union; nothing that has happened invalidates the arguments 
for an Anglo-Israeli alliance as the corner-stone of any stable 
Middle Eastern system. The Arab States must understand 
that no limited war against Israel is possible for them even when 
backed by Russia. Surely, after the events of the last months, 
no British statesman will think it possible or desirable to 
appéase the Arabs at the expense of the West’s only natural 
ally in the Middle East? 

Whatever may be the outcome of the Suez crisis and the 
stirrings in Eastern Europe, they mark a turning-point in 
postwar international relations. Things that had been taken 
for constant factors in the present-day world are now dis- 
solving and changing shape. Peaceful co-existence has perished 
in the flames of Budapest, Relations between East and West 
have been strained to danger point. Whatever the rights or 
wrongs of British policy may have been in the past, the chief 
need now is speedy adaptation to the new conditions. 


AND NOW POLAND? 


: here are many signs that the Russians may be on the brink 
of repeating in Poland the invasion and repression to which 
they have subjected with impunity the heroic people of 
Hungary. The bellicose attitude of the Soviet leaders, and 
especially Marshal Zhukov and the military men, may arise 
from that hysterical incomprehension of the forces at work 
which has been such a feature of their recent pronouncements. 
It none the less constitutes a mortal danger. There have been 
reports of Russian troop concentrations on the Polish frontiers 
and within Poland. This week’s attempt by the Polish Stalinist 
Klosiewicz to provoke Gomulka into anti-Soviet revelations 
had the air of a well-planned manceuvre. And the closest 
observers feel that the Russians are ready to move at small 
provocation Now the news of Marshal Rokossovsky’s ‘resig- 
nation’ has come—perhaps enough to tip the balance. In any 
case, it is difficult to see how Gomulka can indefinitely keep 
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matters so that he is just acceptable to the Russians and Poles 
simultaneously. 

The past month has shown that the Western Powers have no 
policy at all in Europe. The routine and useless placing of the 
Hungarian question before the Security Council was a gesture 
masquerading as action. But we have now had time, or so one 
hopes, to think. It is certainly the occasion, as Professor Seton- 
Watson suggested in last week’s Spectator, for one of those 
agonising reappraisals. No one imagines that we are likely to 
start a world war to save Poland. So we are left with negotia- 
tion. This need have nothing of appeasement about it: while 
offering concessions we can require equally substantial ones 
from the Russians. Professor Seton-Watson suggested that a 
suitable guid pro quo for a Russian withdrawal from Poland 
and other Bast European countries might be a genuine neutral- 
isation of Germany. And other possibilities have suggested 
themselves. There is no sort of guarantee that the Russians 
would accept such proposals. But at the moment there is no 
Western initiative at all. We just drift. as in the Thirties, from 
fait accompli to fait accompli. The danger is pressing. So is 
the opportunity—of that liberation of the Eastern European 
peoples for which Western statesmen have so often expressed 
their hopes. Our Government should cease merely to observe: 
it should act. 


A QUESTION OF CONFIDENCE 


HE economic consequences of Suez depend largely on how 
T sxittutty the Government manages to maintain confidence 
in the pound. Neither the direct burden on the Exchequer nor 
the additional strains on the balance of payments from higher 
shipping costs and lower oil revenues, about which the House 
of Commons heard from Ministers last Monday, are as impor- 
tant as this issue of confidence. For that reason alone the 
Government was quite right not to introduce any kind of 
emergency measures, or, as has been suggested, an autumn 
Budget. That would have been a fateful mistake. 

If the question of confidence can be handled successfully. 
and provided that the Canal is in use again early next year, the 
intervention in Egypt will not prove to have been a serious set- 
back to our economic recovery. But this task is difficult, and is 
made more so by the apparent irresistible urge of Opposition 
spokesmen and some City columnists to talk about devaluation 
at the drop of a hat. It is true that the world has looked scepti- 
cally at the £ since early in the summer. The seizure of the 
Canal, and the steady drain of gold and dollars from the 
reserves, which accelerated in October, have made traders and 
bankers the world over behave still more cautiously in their 
dealings in sterling. Now that Britain faces new problems the 
outlook becomes even more precarious. Yet the remarkable 
thing is that we have avoided a runaway loss of confidence such 
as would force our hands. In spite of everything that has 
happened the position in the foreign exchange markets is still 
under control, due partly to skilful intervention by the Bank of 
England. 

It is important to remember that fundamentally the British 
economy is, as Mr. Maudling rightly said, ‘sound and healthy,’ 
however hard it may be to persuade other countries that this is 
so. The export trade in October climbed to a new level, and 
exports to the North American markets were also better than 
ever before. Nor is there at present any seriously weak link in 
the chain of overseas sterling countries. whose combined efforts 
determine the size of the central dollar reserves. With the 
possible exception of India, all sterling countries are in a much 
better position than for some years to contribute substantial 
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earnings from selling commodities to America and elsewhere 
into the central pool. This will help to keep the reserves at least 
above the danger level. Whether in these circumstances the 
Government would be wise to ask for a waiver of the interest 
payment due at the end of the year on the American loan is 
now a matter of debate in and out of Whitehall. Judged by the 
test of what it would do to confidence the balance may rest 
slightly against making such a request. 

Once overseas opinion realises that the authorities here are 
keeping their nerve, and that there is no question of devalua- 
tion, the whole picture will transform itself. For months private 
traders have been ‘going short’ of sterling often at great in- 
convenience to themselves. Once they decide that the outlook 
is more settled they will try to get pounds in every possible 
way, and the reserves will be restored to something nearer their 
normal level. 

All this, of course, assumes that a settlement for the Middle 
East can now be hammered out fairly quickly, and in such a 
way that Britain and France do not have to shoulder by them- 
selves responsibilities which should properly be shared by 
others. A prolonged involvement without whole-hearted sup- 
port from America would set our entire economic recovery at 
hazard. 


DOUBLE STANDARDS 


R. NEHRU and Mr. Menon have laid themselves open to a 

M charee of hypocrisy by their apparent failure to regard 
Russian crimes in Hungary as being on the same level of 
turpitude as Western intervention in Egypt. It may be that the 
two statesmen were obsessed by the Middle Eastern crisis or 
else believed that they could use their powers of moral suasion 
to some effect on Marshal Bulganin, but India’s abstention on 
the first Hungarian vote in the UN looked shabby enough, 
while Mr. Menon’s reported statement that this was a Hun- 
garian domestic affair was quite inexcusable by any standards 
let alone the lofty ones to which he was appealing. India 
has lost much of her authority in the world as a result of this 
episode; but it is only fair to note that public opinion there has 
been in advance of the government. The Russian attack on 
Hungary was condemned even by the leader of the Indian 
Communist Party; and one of the most telling denunciations 
of Soviet imperialism was delivered by the much respected 


Socialist leader, Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, who attacked the - 


use of double standards when judging aggression. 


ISRAEL’S JOSEPH 


By a Middle East Correspondent Jerusalem 


EN-GURION has something of Churchill’s flair for the apt 
Miceutice. To the solemn meeting of the Knesset convened 
to hear the report of victory he quoted Isaiah xix, 16: ‘In that 
day shall the Egyptians be like unto women; and they shall 
tremble and fear because of the shaking of the hand of the Lord 
of Hosts, which he shaketh over them.’ The face of Moshe 
Dayan, Chief of Staff, sitting in pullover with open-necked 
shirt, did not flicker. Neither at the beginning, nor during nor 
at the end of the Prime Minister’s speech was there applause 
from the crowded House. 

To Israel Operation ‘Sinai’ was just one more chapter in the 
long chronicle of bloodshed which has continued during every 
day of the State’s eight years of life. 

There are other similarities between Britain’s and Israel’s 
wartime leaders. Ben-Gurion also works from bed; this time, 
compulsorily. Throughout the campaign he was directing 
operations from two maps on his bed, suffering from para- 
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typhoid with a temperature of 104°. Ben-Gurion has the same 
hankering for panache; when he made his radio announce- 
ment to the nation he kept the whole country waiting for an 
hour listening to funereal music before he finally spoke at 
12.30 a.m. 

Ben-Gurion had scarcely delivered his Knesset speech with 
its intransigent Point 6, declaring that Israel would admit no 
foreign troops to Sinai, when Britain, the US, Russia and 
the United Nations, each for their own reasons, started waving 
sticks at him. For the next twenty-four hours the Cabinet was 
in almost continuous session. Mrs. Golda Meir, the Foreign 
Minister, was intercepted at Paris on her way to UN and 
brought back to make the momentous decision. The Cabinet 
bowed to Eisenhower’s pressure; with Russian forces building 
up in Syria, Israel did not dare jeopardise the prospect of 
defence from the US Sixth Fleet in the event of Syrian attack. 

Ben-Gurion’s voice sounded weak and sad beyond descrip- 
tion as he broadcast the news of his decision to surrender Sinai. 
If any other leader had made such a decision he would have 
been overthrown by public opinion; but Ben-Gurion is Israel’s 
Joseph (as Weizmann was Moses) and the Israelites followed 
Joseph as he led his people out from Sinai. 

When this broadcast was made, the campaign, which lasted 
ninety-two hours, had been over for four days. Already nearly 
half of the army had been demobilised. It took Israel’s civilian 
army from Friday morning to Monday evening to mobilise and 
cross the frontier; the process of demobilisation was even 
quicker. Two days after the fighting men and women were back 
at their old jobs. 

With the decision to evacuate Sinai drivers were recalled to 
the colours together with their vehicles. From then on an end- 
less column of trucks rolled down into the desert to collect 
anything and everything of military value. It was like an endless 
procession of ants, seventy miles long; empty trucks drove 
down to Sinai as the loaded convoys returned. 

Included in endless streams of war material were the Russian 
jeeps, trucks, artillery guns, anti-tank guns, T34 tanks and even 
a colossal radar station on wheels. Behind Abu Agheila, where 
the Egyptians made their only stand, the Israelis found suffi- 
cient equipment. laid out in depots, for two complete divisions. 
They found weapons which the Israeli Ambassador to Moscow, 
previously an army general, said were more modern than any 
known to the military attachés in Moscow. 

Ben-Gurion said that, as he read Russia’s threatening note, 
he felt like crumpling it in his hand; if he had not seen the 
signature ‘Bulganin’ he would have thought that it had come 
from Hitler. There is no doubt in Israel that Russia is bent on 
the Jews’ destruction. If Russian tanks could mow down the 
Hungarians when it suited the Communists, why should they 
show scruples about bombing Tel-Aviv and Haifa from Syria 
when to do so would loose a shout of triumph from Cairo to 
Damascus? Mrs. Golda Meir, Israel’s Foreign Minister, herself 
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Russian-born and one time Ambassador in Moscow, has little 
doubt that the hour of vengeance is only a question of time. 
‘If you asked me to sign a paper saying that they will not bomb 
while we sit here and talk,’ she told me, ‘I would not.’ 

Such is the mood -of gallant despair in Israel since Russia 
showed her claws. ‘Ain brera,’ that is the Israelis’ secret weapon 
which will bring them to victory even though every house and 
farm shed is laid low; it means ‘no alternative.’ With the surf 
rolling against the strand behind them, with hostile neighbours 
along their 590 miles of frontier, the Israelis have nowhere to 
escape. So there is no panic, no evacuation, no buying-in of 
food. Life continues more normally than perhaps in England, 
except that all the lorries are rolling down to Sinai; and along 
the road crowds of Yemeni, Moroccan and Iraqi Jews, young 
and old, with dark skins and brightly coloured shirts, stand 
outside their immigrant shacks waving to the lorries as they 
come back, bedecked with Egypt’s standards, like chariots of 
old. And as the sun goes down on Friday evening, on Sabbath, 
eyes will turn towards you in the West and lips will murmur 
all through Zion, ‘Hear our prayer!’ 


Portrait of the Week 


Ss the first contingents of the UN observers arrived in Port 

Said heartfelt sighs of relief went up from many 
different quarters and the tension was relaxed for the 
moment; but the week, until this happy conclusion, has again 
been an anxious one. Last week’s cease-fire on the Canal had 
been pretty well observed, though there were occasional out- 
bursts of firing, in which two journalists were killed; British 
casualties for the whole operation had been disclosed as not 
much more than 100 killed and wounded. Less happy were the 
suspicions that the Israelis would not withdraw from the Sinai 
peninsula, the Egyptian refusal to countenance the clearing of 
the Canal while foreign troops remain in Egypt and, even more 
serious, the Russian threat to intervene in the Middle East, 
implied in the tone of recent Russian speeches and in rumours 
of Russian jets and ‘volunteers’ arriving in Syria. The first of 
these fears was allayed by the terse reply of Mr. Ben-Gurion to 
a letter of President Eisenhower: Israel would remove her 
forces when an international force occupied the Canal. The 
second has not been so easily met, for though British tech- 
nicians have begun the work of clearing, thirty-two ships have 
now been discovered sunk in the channel. The possibility of 
Russian intervention has receded before the speedy collection 
of the UN police force. A seven-nation committee was set up 
under the Secretary-General to assemble the force, and selected 
from the seventeen nations which offered troops some 5,000 
from Canada, India, Pakistan, Colombo, Brazil and the 
Scandinavian countries, and the logistic support of the US was 
accepted. After some delay, while the consent of Colonel 
Nasser was sought and received, advance units set off. 

This country still appeared to be deeply divided. Both sides 
have claimed their victories. The Opposition can point to the 
resignation of Sir Edward Boyle from the Treasury over the 
Government’s policy and the abstention of six Tory members 
in a crucial division on Suez; the Government can claim the 
resignation of three members of the Observer trust over the 
paper’s Suez policy and an increasing volume of letters to the 
press on their behalf. Indeed, the News Chronicle Gallup Poll 
showed a very great measure of support for the Prime Minister. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has estimated the cost of the 
war at £35-50 million and the Premier has expressed his 
willingness to go to any meeting of heads of governments. A 
French suggestion that there should be such a meeting between 
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the three Western Powers has been rejected by America, and 
a different proposal for another Four-Power Summit confer- 
ence also refused by President Eisenhower, who at present 
prefers to negotiate through the UN. 

The Hungarian rebels are evidently to be left to their fate. 
The Hungarian Government has refused to admit UN 
observers though it is prepared to receive medical services and 
supplies from outside. Meanwhile, the fighting and strikes 
continue, though the population of Budapest is said to be 
being systematically starved into work and captured insurgents 
are being transported to Russia. Mr. Kadar has, however, 
thought it expedient to hold consultations with Mr. Nagy, 
whom he displaced a week ago. Mr. Nagy has himself taken 
refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy and Cardinal Mindszenty in 
the American. These events have caused heart-searchings 
amongst British Communists. Some trade union and univer- 
sity members have resigned from the party, and the Daily 
Worker has come in for some physical as well as metaphorical 
knocks. Marshal Rokossovsky and other Russian officers have 
resigned from the Polish Army, and Mr. Gomulka is on a visit 
to Moscow. 

The withdrawal of the Army from the control of operations 
in Kenya is a welcome contrast; Mau Mau is now sufficiently 
in hand to allow the civil authorities to take over. The decision 
of the South African Appeal Court will be received with more 
mixed feelings. This confirmed the Government’s artificial 
majority in the Senate and indirectly its Coloured Voters Bill. 

The new session of Parliament at home has been chiefly 
concerned so far with international affairs, but the Govern- 
ment’s rent and hanging Bills are beginning to take shape. The 
first should result in the decontrol of more than five million 
houses and the raising of the controlled rents on another five. 
The hanging Bill contains some sensible reforms but institutes 
two degrees of murder—capital and non-capital. It proposes 
five forms of murder for which hanging would be kept— 
murders of policemen, or warders; by shooting; or in the course 
of theft or arrest; and when a previous murder has been com- 
mitted. The first week’s sales of Premium Bonds have realised 
£17 million; but it is doubtful whether the Dean of Canterbury’s 
hat, which has been stolen and is to be raffled in aid of Hun- 
garian relief, will fetch very much. A professor’s wife has been 
fined for stamping on a dog’s tail and hitting a policeman 
within barking distance of the Spectator offices. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


IR ANTHONY EDEN’s tumbril has turned into a band- 

wagon. This is not by any means the whole story; for 
while the Suez storm is subsiding the bills have yet to 
come in. But in political terms there is no doubt that the 
Government has won a victory. The News Chronicle Gallup 
Poll, published on Wednesday and taken last weekend, shows 
that for the first time in twelve months the Tory Party now 
holds the lead in Britain, and that the big shift in public 
opinion has occurred since the beginning of the month. The 
poll figures confirm the verdicts of politicians. They support 
the provisional estimate I reported last week—that mass 
opinion, in sharp contrast to the articulate critics, was in favour 
of a strong line with Egypt. 

But now the bills are about to come in; and when they do 
public opinion may shift again. They are not complete by a 
long way, but they will be unpleasantly heavy. For one thing, 
petrol rationing by Christmas is regarded as certain. For 
another, the Government will almost certainly need to seek 
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relief from the dollar loan payments—£60 million or so—that 
fall due to Canada and the United States on December 31. The 
need for this application underlines the lasting moral of Suez: 
that it is stark necessity, in economics as well as diplomacy, 
for Britain to re-forge her links with the United States as fast 
as possible. The job will not be easy. Our decision to strike in 
Egypt without telling the United States was one of the gravest 
that any British Cabinet has made in a decade. 

Neither the liabilities nor the questionings end here. The fact 
that Egypt has been able to block the.Canal is an unexpected 
shock. Many critics fasten on this rather than our failure to 
occupy the whole Canal Zone before the cease-fire. Why was 
it that we moved so slowly? It is insisted that the reasons were 
military, not political; that the commanders were determined 
to incur as few casualties as possible. All the same, our position 
would be a good deal better than it is if we had reached the 
Canal before it was blocked. Clearance may take some months, 
with all the economic consequences of re-routing our oil. 

Politically speaking, the answer to the question “What have 
we got out of our intervention?’ is: we have brought the 
United Nations into the Canal Zone; and we shall now discover 
whether those toothless gums are capable of producing canines 
—or whether Mr. Hammerskjéld’s polyglot policemen are 
anything more than a stage army of the good. The bargainings 
now going on are far too complex for me to attempt any 
conjecture. But they will be reinforced, so far as America is 
concerned, by the Soviet moves in the Middle East and by the 
growing anxiety about the Kremlin’s intentions. (General 
Gruenther’s warning about reprisals is the key utterance of 
this week, as Bulganin’s rocket declaration was of last.) 


* 


While Sir Anthony Eden has not conquered all the ques- 
tioners, he has clearly quelled most of them. He may have some 
trouble from the Suez wing of the Tory Party; but his authority 
now is greater by far than it has ever been before. If the party 


did not split under the pressures of the past fortnight, nothing - 


is likely to rupture it now. The Government was unwilling to 
give the dignity of denials to last week’s reports of a break in 
the Cabinet; but it is insisted now, as firmly as it was then, that 
they were baseless. The most that will be conceded about them 
is that there were differences of temperament, not of purpose. 
The attempts to isolate the Prime Minister seem to have been 
nothing more than one of Mr. Gaitskell’s miscalculations. The 
belief that there was any substance in them disappeared last 
Tuesday night, when Mr. Butler made it plain that he was 
neither a challenger nor a rival to the Prime Minister. His 
speech deserves the careful attention that it is receiving in the 
Tory Party; for he was at pains to repudiate every one of the 
suggested possibilities. 

In assessing the Prime Minister’s position now, it is neces- 
sary to record the personal impression he has made by his 
behaviour under strain. There is real admiration for him. 
He has revealed a most impressive capacity to stand up under 
battering. 

* 


The crisis that is convulsing the British Communist Party 
has now reached fever-point. For it has spread, during the last 
few days, from the middle-class intellectuals into the trade 
union level—and thus becomes important. On this level the 
resignations are impressive, since they include Mr. John 
Horner, of the Fire Brigade Union, Mr. Leslie Cannon, of the 
Electrical Trades Union, and Mr. Alex Moffat, brother of the 
president of the Scottish miners. Next to go is expected 
to be Mr. Will Paynter, the South Wales miners’ leader. The 
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departure of Mr. Cannon is indeed significant: as the head of 
the ETU’s lavishly-financed educational department, he has 
mass-produced the militants who have made that union the 
party’s principal industrial bastion. 

It was the Stalin post-mortem that started the rot among the 
residue of Communist intellectuals, but it is Hungary that 
looks like breaking the party on the factory level. Working- 
class emotion over Hungary has risen to the pitch where it is 
clearly dangerous for any trade union militant to withstand it. 

There is no need to waste any words in characterising the 
attempt of the British Communist leaders to palliate Hungary. 
They have run true to form. Ever since it was founded in 1920 
the party in this country—unlike Communist parties elsewhere 
—has been led by substantially the same group of men. Their 
pliant servility to the Moscow line has been unique in the 
world. Everywhere else, when the line has changed, the leaders 
have changed too. But the British Communist leaders have 
accepted everything, swallowed everything, justified every- 
thing, from the Nazi Pact to the Budapest massacres. Now they 
are faced not so much by revolt from below as by a mass 
exodus. The study in scarlet presented by the correspondence 
columns of the Daily Worker during the last few weeks is 
evidence enough of that. 

On the intellectual level, the party is hopelessly discredited. 
But it is only now that its industrial grip has started to weaken. 
The process of disintegration may soon bring British Com- 
munism to the point where only two groups will remain: the 
salaried professionals for whom the party is a livelihood, and 
the psychopaths for whom it is a means of resolving their 
personal conflicts and expressing their resentments in a socially 
acceptable form. The two overlap. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THERE 1S A good deal of resentment in Tory circles against 
those who have opposed the Government over Port Said, 
but it seems to be much stronger against Mr. Nutting and 
the Astor family than against anyone else. The letter in our 
correspondence columns from Mr. Michael Astor, a former 
Conservative MP, shows that on this issue if on no other 
the four Astor brothers think alike. (The other three are Lord 
Astor, also a former Tory MP; David Astor, the Editor of 
the Observer; and J. J. Astor, Tory MP for Plymouth.) I 
think the probable reason for most of the Tory venom being 
reserved for the Astors is the strong vein of anti-Americanism 
that has rather alarmingly revealed itself in Conservative 
circles during the crisis. Whatever the reason, this childish 
and nasty anti-Astorism has been taken to great lengths. It 
has even reached the extent of a widely circulated rumour 
that David Astor has been in touch with Mr. Cousins to urge 
him to call a general strike. Needless to say, this story is 
completely untrue. 
* * * 
1 AM SURPRISED to hear that the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, by a majority, has insisted that the usual twenty- 
eight days’ notice of cancellation should apply to the adver- 
tisement bookings of the oil companies. Some of the news- 
papers have been expressing themselves strongly on the sub- 
ject of decisions enforced by trade ‘rings’: here, I should have 
thought, was a ring enforcing an indefensible decision. 
* 4s 38 

WHATEVER ONE’S views on the merits of the Government's 
Homicide Bill my sympathies are with the Ministers who have 
to commend it to Parliament. On the question of the reform 
of the McNaghten rules the Home Secretary said in February, 
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1955, that the Government thought that ‘no advantage could 
be gained by disturbing the present position.” The Government 
is now disturbing that position. In February of this year, Major 
Lloyd George said: “The Government agree [with the Royal 
Commission] that neither the definition of murder nor an 
attempt to distinguish between different degrees of murder 
offers a useful line of approach.’ The Government is now dis- 
tinguishing between different degrees of murder. In July Lord 
Salisbury made it clear that one of his chief objections to the 
Silverman Bill was that ‘the British people have never been 
consulted at all on a matter in which they are deeply and 
personally concerned.’ Consultations have not yet taken place. 
Mr. R. A. Butler alone can congratulate himself. Earlier this 
year he said: ‘Many of us feel [imprisonment] is infinitely 
more cruel than capital punishment.’ The Bill ensures that 
many of the worst murderers will be imprisoned and the less 
bad hanged. 


s * * 


THAT GOMULKA should not shrink from the desperate expedient 
of a visit to Moscow strikes me as further confirmation of the 
man’s boldness. For such visits are notoriously bad for the 
health. Quite apart from the tendency of people who negotiate 
with Russians to disappear—like the Hungarian War Minister 
last week or the Polish underground leaders in 1945— there 
are few satellite countries which have not lost a leader by 
‘natural death’ resulting from a stay in Russia. Gomulka’s 
previously healthy predecessor Bierut passed away suddenly 
only last March while in Moscow and under a cloud. Czecho- 
slovakia’s Gottwald just managed to get back to Prague in 
1953, but he was accompanied by Soviet specialists and died 
a couple of days after his return. Dimitrov, also in the dog- 
house, very unwillingly left Bulgaria to be cured to death in a 
Moscow sanitorium. Of course, since Khrushchev’s speech we 
know that Soviet death certificates allow themselves a certain 
latitude. For he revealed that Ordzhonikidze, whose heart 
failure was attested to by all the leading specialists in Moscow, 
had in reality been compelled to shoot himself. I hope 
Gomulka has taken a chest-protector—preferably a steel one. 
* * x 


The Times leading article on Monday has given rise to much 
speculation. When the Suez crisis first broke in the summer, 
The Times reacted as if its one determination was to live down 
painful memories of Munich. The nascent opposition to 
precipitate action against Nasser was denounced: not, indeed, 
as appeasement, which might have aroused ribald laughter, but 
as escapist. When the crisis flared up again a fortnight ago, 
however, The Times was more restrained. It made little effort 
to disguise its uneasiness with Government policy. On such 
occasions, The Times normally tends, after administering its 
rebuke, to move gradually back to its self-appointed station, 
alongside, and a little above, the Government. By the end of 
last week, what with the cease-fire and the pro-Eden movement 
gathering strength, the way seemed clear for reconciliation. 
Not a bit of it! Monday’s leader was the most forthright anti- 
Eden pronouncement the newspaper has yet had.‘The Times,’ 
it announced, ‘has never hidden its misgivings regarding this 
enterprise. That it was misguided, and yielded Britain no gains 
at all comparable to the costs in good will and credit, becomes 
increasingly clear.’ 
* * * 

WHAT IS THE EXPLANATION? I have heard several. The simplest 
is that the editor of The Times happened to be in the United 
States when the Israelis launched their kick-back in Sinai, and 
the British and French their ultimatum. He therefore saw for 
himself the angry reaction in Washington, and in the UN. This 
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would not, however, explain why The Times’s line has now 
become still more firmly anti-Eden. One suggestion I have 
heard is that The Times accepts the theory, widely held every- 
where except in Britain, that there was collusion between 
Britain, France and Israel. There is also the possibility that 
The Times accepted the Government’s plea not to prejudge the 
issue, but to wait for the retrospective justification which, it 
was promised, the invasion of Egypt would provide. This has 
since turned out to be no more than the proof of the existence 
of large quantities of Russian war material in Egypt. But its 
existence was known; so far from justifying the Government, 
it condemns them for gross carelessness—or gross deception— 
in pretending that the balance of power in the Middle East was 
not being menaced by Russian supplies. Even the Daily Tele- 
graph has been sufficiently riled by the revelations to criticise 
the Government, on the grounds that, as late as August, Lord 
John Hope was assuring the Commons that the balance was 
preserved. ‘Why,’ it asks, ‘was this said when the Government 
was already aware of the facts now published?’ 
* * * 

MR. PHILIP TOYNBEE’S suggestion (contained in a letter to the 
Spectator this week) for a pilgrimage of British youth to Buda- 
pest as a protest against recent events in Hungary and a 
penance for Anglo-French intervention in Suez has had me 
vainly searching encyclopedias for some details of the 
Children’s Crusade. All I could find was what everyone knows: 
that large bands of children set out for the Holy Land with the 
object of converting the heathen, but that most of them ended 
up being sold into slavery by the thrifty Venetians. 

PHAROS 


Chips Down in Suez 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


T is difficult, and probably foolish, to pronounce now upon 
] the present situation in the Middle East. For one thing, the 
situation existing as I write may have changed radically 
and suddenly before these words come to be read; it is also 
doubtful whether enough will be known, perhaps for years, 
about the events of November 5-6 to enable facts and motives 
to be put in proper perspective. 

But almost everyone who has spoken or written about this 
has been concerned to make a case of one kind or another; and 
there is one case that has not been put and which is in danger 
of going by default. That is the case of the so-called ‘Suez 
Group’ in the Conservative Party. This statement may appear 
surprising, since many people assume that this case is identical 
with that of the Government. It is true that the members of the 
group have confined themselves, certainly since October 29 and 
in most cases since July 27, to stating and supporting the 
Government’s policy. It is largely for this reason (although 
political motives have had something to do with it) that both 
Socialist and Conservative opponents of the Government's 
actions are now saying that the Prime Minister ‘has tried the 
policy of the “Suez Group” and that it has failed.’ Since this is 
untrue, and unfair both to the Prime Minister and to ourselves, 
I believe it to be desirable at this juncture to make quite clear 
what are the views of at least one member of this group. 

It is well known that we bitterly opposed the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement of 1954, under which British troops were progres- 
sively withdrawn from the Suez Canal Zone. Looking through 
my speeches at the time, and those of my colleagues, I find the 
following predictions: that British prestige in the Middle East 
would suffer to such an extent that our friends in Jordan and 
Iraq would find it increasingly difficult to stand by us and sur- 
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vive; that the resulting power vacuum would be filled either by 
America, which would be probably hostile and certainly inept, 
or by Russia, which was actively malevolent; that nothing 
effective would stand between Israel and her obliteration by 
the hostile Arab States; that the security of the Canal would be 
seriously endangered; and that once out of Egypt we could get 
back at need only by armed aggression with the weight of world 
opinion against us. I thought then, and I still think, that if we 
had been prepared to hold out in Egypt even for six more 
months we should either have secured a better agreement or 
have brought down the Egyptian Government; although it is 
true that our position had already been gravely weakened by 
our obvious determination to leave. 

Having thrown away their strongest cards, the British 
Government played the rest of the hand in the only possible 
way. They made an honest and whole-hearted effort to secure 
the friendly co-operation of Colonel Nasser and to bring to an 
end the intermittent hostilities between Arab and Jew. Indeed, 
one of their strongest arguments for withdrawing British troops 
was that this gesture was an essential foundation for Anglo- 
Egyptian friendship. Those who now accuse the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary of being petulant warmongers conveni- 
ently ignore the months of patient work, in the face of betrayal, 
broken promises and insults, which they devoted to the task of 
conciliating Nasser and trying to convince him of our good 
intentions. They succeeded only too well; Nasser became con- 
vinced that the British Government would put up with any- 
thing, and to this extent the parallel with Hitler in 1936-39 is 
almost exact. Meanwhile, the build-up of Russian arms, the 
mounting threats against Israel, and the undermining of British 
and French interests in North Africa and the Middle East by 
Egyptian and Saudi agents went on apace. 

Then, when Nasser judged the moment propitious, came the 
‘nationalisation’ of the Canal. At this crisis the immediate use 
of armed force to occupy the Canal would have caused com- 
paratively little stir in the world; confronted with a fait 
accompli, the Americans would certainly not have gone out of 
their way to have us ejected. Why it took two months to prepare 
an expeditionary force is a pertinent question, but this is not 
yet the time to ask it. The plain fact is that by the end of 
October it had become almost impossible to justify its use. In 
addition, thanks to Mr. Dulles, Nasser’s prestige had actually 
been increased, rather than diminished, in the areas where it 
mattered most. 

When Israel invaded Sinai I believe the British Government 
were right to decide that it was essential to occupy the Canal. 
It was not only that the war might have spread over the whole 
Middle East. It had by that time become vital to the survival 
of Western interests that Nasser should be either ousted or 
visibly diminished in stature. At this point, again, a quick, 
clean surgical operation would have been immensely effective 
and relatively easy to justify as a fait accompli. Unfortunately, 
it took a week for the Malta force to arrive, during which large 
bodies of opinion were alienated by systematic bombing. 

I said that the Government were on balance right to use 
force, frightful though the risks were. What I now have to ask 
is whether they were right to do it if they were not determined 
to go through with it to the bitter end. It certainly was no part 
of the policy of the ‘Suez Group’ to stop at Port Said! In view 
of the appalling danger of going in at all, were the extra risks 
involved in total occupation of the Canal so much greater as 
to justify the chance of a total moral defeat? I simply don’t 
know, but I would very much like to. Are we not now in danger 
of losing everything we risked without anything to show for it? 
Even Nasser’s prestige is very little diminished among the 
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Arabs. He has explained away his defeat in Sinai and is about 
to get the Israelis out of it; and he is now laying down the law 
to the United Nations like a righteous householder telling the 
police not to walk on the carpets and flower-beds when they 
come to arrest the burglar. 

Many of the Government’s supporters are utterly bewildered. 
We admired the Prime Minister’s courage and steadfastness in 
taking the action he did. Is it all to be wasted? Why did we 
stop? If it was because of the Russian threat, then Russia will 


soon be immovably entrenched in the Middle East. If it was \ 


because of an American threat to starve us of oil, then responsi- 
bility for the ultimate destruction of Western interests in the 
Middle East—and perhaps of the Atlantic Alliance—rests 
squarely on Mr. Eisenhower, and we admit to the world that 
we are now an American satellite. 

Is it still too late to save the game? Not only our own 
interests are at stake, but those of Israel and of our friends in 
Turkey, Persia, Iraq and Jordan. Can we not even now insist 
absolutely on remaining where we are (with freedom to advance 
if necessary) unless and until a really effective UN force is built 
up? Above all, can we not refuse to move without assurances 
that the UN force will remain until international control of the 
Canal is guaranteed? For let us make no mistake about it: if. 
when the Canal is unblocked, Nasser is seen to be still running 
the Canal, Nasser will have won, and we shall have sustained 
a shattering defeat. There is a poker game in progress, and our 
hand is still not negligible; all that is needed is the nerve to play 
it. The Russians will bluff to the limit, but the experience of 
Persia, Berlin, Korea and many other indications suggest that 
they will not go to war for Egypt. They may send ‘volunteers,’ 
but our military advantage, if we care to exploit it, is still 
considerable. It is nerve that will count. If we lose that we lose 
everything. 


Divided Responsibility 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE , 
New York 

HE Democrats control both Houses of Congress, and 

if Mr. Eisenhower serves out the eight years the 

sovereign people have commanded him to serve, he will 
have had an opposition Congress for half that period and, 
in all probability, for three-fourths of it. Having captured 
the House and Senate this year, with the President heading 
the ticket and winning by nine million votes, the Democrats 
should hold their control and enlarge their majorities in 1958. 
Divided responsibility is becoming institutionalised in this 
country—not because anyone thinks divided responsibility a 
good idea but because the party system is breaking down. 
Party loyalties are feeble everywhere. Southerners can vote 
Republican without anguish, and the people of Maine can 
vote Democratic and lightly surrender what once seemed their 
most prized distinction, that of being the most Republican 
State in the nation. But the important thing is that fewer and 
fewer people are voting either Republican or Democratic; 
they are voting what we call ‘split tickets,’ and the commonest 
boast of anyone who wishes to be thought of as sensible or 
intelligent and emancipated is that he votes for the man and not 
for the party. This is at present the ideal of discrimination: 
to disregard a candidate’s party affiliation and examine the 
man himself. 

The ideal makes divided government very nearly inevitable, 
not merely because each party has good and bad candidates 
bi! cause the voter determined not to be taken in by party 
lai is under a powerful compulsion to balance a vote for 
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one party with a vote for the other. Thus, when a candidate 
of Mr. Eisenhower's strength heads the ticket, the dyed-in- 
the-wool independent is obliged to show his independence by 
voting Democratic for Congressional or gubernatorial can- 
didates. It would be going too far to say that this is what 
accounts for the extraordinary business of a President win- 
ning by nine million and failing to carry Congress. (Nothing 
quite like this has happened in over a century. Though with 
increasing frequency Presidents have been losing control of 
Congress at some point during their administrations, Mr. 
Eisenhower is the first since Zachary Taylor in 1848 to lose 
Congress at the start of a term.) There were any number of 
other elements involved in the events of last week—the most 
important among them being the fact that to the extent that 
party loyalties still do exist, the Democrats benefit more by 
them than the Republicans do. But the trend is toward com- 
pulsive ticket-splitting, and it will have deep and lasting effects 
on our institutions. 

By and large, this was an election that confirmed the judge- 
ment of the experts. The public-opinion polls had all along 
shown the President a heavy winner, and it was widely pre- 
dicted that the Democrats would hold their majorities in Con- 
gress. The nine-million majority for Mr. Eisenhower, though, 
was something of a surprise, and it is generally credited to 
the anxieties over Europe and the Middle East that dominated 
the last two weeks of the campaign. Mr. Stevenson had tried 
to capitalise on these by arguing that the blunders of admini- 
stration diplomacy had brought the Western Powers to the 
sorry pass in which they found themselves. His short, cam- 
paigner’s version of recent Middle Eastern history was rather 
unhappily reminiscent of the version of Asian history advanced 
by the Republicans a few years ago, with Mr. Dulles playing 
the role of Dean Acheson and Colonel Nasser that of Mao 
Tse-tung. The Republicans, of course, tried to capitalise on 
the anxieties by playing up the President’s military expertness 
and what they described as his knowledge of international 
affairs and his diplomatic adroitness. It was plain to see that 
if the people were going to be impressed by either argument, 
it would be the Republican one. Mr. Stevenson was offering 
an analysis; Mr. Eisenhower was offering a record as a vic- 
torious soldier and a peacemaking President. The people’s 
regard for the President has_never had anything to do with 
ideology or the analysis of events and issues; they simply 
‘trust’ him as a human being, either because he merits their 
trust or because he has been presented so often to them as 
a wise and dedicated and incorruptible man. Though it was 
certainly clear that the events of recent weeks signalled a 
failure of American policy (the difference one could have with 
Mr. Stevenson’s line was whether it was, as he insisted, an 
avoidable failure), people in large numbers felt that security 
and peace could best be served by him. The Democrats found 
it ironic that failure could be turned to good account and 
made to produce political success, and some went so far as 
to assert that the President owed his re-election to the crisis. 
This seems unlikely. In all probability Mr. Eisenhower's 
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majority would have been somewhat smaller if the election 
had been held before the troubles in Egypt and Hungary, but 
it scarcely seems likely that these events changed five million 
votes. 

As for the immediate future, it gives every promise of 
resembling the immediate past. The President has stood on 
his record and been confirmed. The next Congress will be 
of almost precisely the same composition as the last. Perhaps 
the most significant difference between this month and last 
is that Mr. Eisenhower has been elected to what must, under 
the Constitution as amended in 1951, be his final term. This 
deprives him of a certain amount of influence in his own party 
—his opponents need no longer reckon with his influence 
on their own future. On the other hand, he has already exerted 
so much influence in the party that his opponents are far fewer 
in number now than they were even a few days ago. A number 
of them were eliminated at the polls. The fact that this is his 
last term may embolden the Democrats to offer more resistance 
to him. However, it is hard to see precisely where they will 
resist. He and they see eye to eye on most things. 


Through Asian Eyes 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


HE clear-cut division of opinion in the Western world 

over the rightness of the Anglo-French move in Egypt 

finds no parallel in Asia, where condemnation of this 
move has been from the first universal, severe and uncom- 
promising. So much, indeed, was to be expected from the 
Arab countries and from the Communists. But it is in India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon that criticism has been even more forth- 
right and less placable than elsewhere. In all these countries 
the initial reaction was shocked incredulity, followed by anti- 
British demonstrations and by demands that the ties with the 
Commonwealth should be snapped by resignation. Criticism 
of the Soviet Union for its atrocities in Hungary has been 
belated and hesitant when compared with the prompt, unspar- 
ing indictment of Anglo-French action by almost every shade 
of opinion in the three Asian members of the Commonwealth. 

Thus to strain at the gnat while swallowing the camel fnay 
seem to argue a curious lack of proportion. Soviet Russia 
has brutally crushed a freedom movement; while the Anglo- 
French operations, as Asian Commonwealth opinion is begin- 
ning to recognise, had a limited objective, affected an incon- 
siderable proportion of the Egyptian people, and have not 
so far weakened the stability of the Egyptian polity. Yet there 
are perfectly good psychological reasons underlying the 
marked difference in the reactions Which each set of circum- 
stances has produced. 

Perhaps the most important is the fact that the Hungarian 
tragedy, horrible as it is, appears in Asia primarily an issue 
between two European countries. It does not, therefore, call 
up in Asian minds the bogey of ‘colonialism’ with all its com- 
plex emotions. By contrast, the Anglo-French action looks 
like a resurrection of the methods and outlook—which Com- 
monwealth Asia hoped and believed had been buried for ever 
—of past European domination in the East. To see Britain, 
of all countries, associated with such an action has been a 
staggering experience. Delhi, Karachi and Colombo have been 
accustomed to reckon as a reliable constant in the framing 
of their own foreign policies the broad predictability of the 
British attitude towards international affairs. They were con- 
vinced of Britain’s support of the United Nations and of the 
rule of law; of her desire for peace; of her practical sympathy 
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—honest, if sometimes, in their view, over-cautious—with the 
aspirations of newly liberated nations and of peoples still 
under tutelage; of her reluctance to use force unless she or 
her allies are deliberately attacked. Again, India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon have been accustomed to expect in British deal- 
ings with other nations an element of moral integrity; a kind 
of striving for peace, liberty and justice, which, however 
imperfectly realised, inspired confidence in the general aim of 
these dealings, if not always in their methods. 

It was the recognition of this quality in Britain’s national 
outlook which made association with the Commonwealth 
possible even for countries which had just freed themselves 
from British rule. These countries are now bewildered as well 
as angry when they see Britain as the physical invader of a 
small. independent, Afro-Asian State. Whether the invasion 
can be defended as a preventive action seems to them irrele- 
vant; it is its occurrence which appals them. However badly 
President Nasser may have behaved to Israel and to other 
people—and he has few friends in the Asian Commonwealth, 
which dislikes military dictators—Britain’s attack on Egypt 
has made both him and his country martyrs in the cause of 
Asian independence as well as in the cause of Islam. 

Of course, there are also opportunist factors. India is work- 
ing to make the Afro-Asian bloc count in world affairs, while 
Pakistan is trying to build up Muslim solidarity in the Middle 
East. The inclusion of Egypt is vital to either project; thus 
her misbehaviour is a secondary matter to those who com- 
pete to enlist her. Even so, the consideration which has shaped 
the attitudes of Delhi, Karachi and Colombo is the deeper 
feeling that Britain, by indulging in the kind of ‘colonial’ 
adventure which they associate with political reaction, has 
betrayed their trust in the only European Power which they 
relied upon to understand and respect their ‘Asian’ point of 
view. 


The Burnt Paper 


From Miss Nancy Maurice, the daughter of Sir Frederick 
Maurice 


Sirk,—Lord Templewood, in his review of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Men and Power: 1917-1918, has shown how J. T. Davies’s 
destruction of a War Office document enabled Lloyd George 
to win a Parliamentary triumph in the Maurice debate. 

The most sinister aspect of Davies’s action is the silence he 
maintained about it. The document he destroyed was sent by 
the War Office to No. 10 Downing Street on April 18 to correct 
material previously provided for a reply to a Parliamentary 
question. 

At that date General Maurice’s letter, which appeared in 
the press on May 7, had not been written nor was it contem- 
plated, and when he wrote it General Maurice knew nothing 
of the incorrect figures given in answer to the Parliamentary 
question on April 18. 

He dealt with a different statement, also incorrect, made 
by Lloyd George on April 9. In the concluding passage of 
his speech in the Maurice debate on May 9, Lloyd George said, 
‘Days have been occupied in hunting up records and minutes 
and letters and procés-verbaux. . 

If Davies had not kept silent during these researches it 
would have become apparent that the figures which Lloyd 
George had given to the House of Commons on April 18 had 
contained a grave error, which had been corrected by the 
document Davies destroyed, and the true facts concerning the 
strength of the forces in France would have emerged. 
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But this was not what happened. On the contrary, Davies’s 
action and his subsequent silence enabled his master to use 
in the debate to deceive the House of Commons figures which 
Davies at least knew to be false. 

One can only conclude that the concern of those whose duty 
it was to prepare the brief for the Prime Minister’s speech 
was not to establish the truth but rather to obscure it, so as 
to provide him with debating material to demolish General 
Maurice’s case, which, as Lord Templewood shows, he most 
effectively did. 

Many people have wondered why the truth has not emerged 
till now. Why, after the Maurice debate, were Lloyd George’s 
figures not challenged, and the truth of General Maurice’s 
charges substantiated? 

May I give a partial explanation? 

General Maurice had given up his post as Director of 
Military Operations and left the War Office several weeks 
before his letter was published. After it, he was discharged 
from the Army on half pay, and had no access to War Office 
documents. He knew, of course, that the statement Lloyd 
George had made was wrong, but, without access to the War 
Office records, he could not prove it. It was not until four 
years later, in 1922, that he was able, thanks to the help of 
the Duke of Northumberland, to obtain proof of the correction 
sent by the War Office to No. 10 Downing Street on April 18. 
He never knew that this correction had not reached the Prime 
Minister when he gave the wrong figures to the House in 
reply to the Parliamentary question, and that Davies had sub- 
sequently destroyed it, thus enabling Lloyd George to repeat 
the mis-statement in the Maurice debate three weeks later. 

Having his proof, he wrote to the Prime Minister on July 15, 
1922. 

Lloyd George, in his reply, sent through a Secretary, con- 
fined himself to stating that ‘what he said in 1918 he said in 
good faith upon the information supplied to him.’ (Here 
Davies’s silence reverberates over the years.) 

General Maurice then published a pamphlet giving an 
account of the whole affair. The missing part of the story con- 
cerned Davies’s action which Lord Beaverbrook has now 
revealed. 

In conclusion, may I make one point on which I think Lord 
Templewood may be mistaken? He writes that Haig would 
have been liquidated, as were Lloyd George’s other victims, 
‘if the German offensive had not collapsed in the summer 
of 1918.’ 

A main reason that caused General Maurice to write his 
letter when he did was that he had learnt of a scheme to 
remove Haig from the command in May, 1918. To the end 
of his life he was convinced that thissscheme came to nothing 
because of his letter. Lloyd George, although victorious in the 
Commons, had had a, narrow escape, and made no further 
attempt to interfere with the military command. 

General Maurice sacrificed his career because he believed 
the nation was not being told the truth. The implication that 
the defeat of March, 1918, was the fault of the Army, and 
not of the politicians who had disregarded the warnings of 
their military advisers, was affecting the morale of the forces. 
Haig’s dismissal would have been taken as a sign that the 
politicians had succeeded in making the Army the scapegoat 
for their own errors. 

In that he prevented this happening, I believe my father 
was right in believing that his sacrifice had not been made 
in vain. 

I am, dear Sir,—Yours faithfully, 


5 Albert Studios, Battersea, London, SW11 


NANCY MAURICE 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE Central Electricity Authority, England’s premier 
landscape-destroyer, is pursuing the same course for 
driving its line of 130-foot pylons from Hampshire to 
Derbyshire as it used for destroying the Cotswolds. It takes 
one county at a time and bullies the weakest counties first, 
and then confronts the one recalcitrant county. In the Cots- 
wolds scheme, Wiltshire and Warwickshire submitted and 
Gloucestershire County Council, which held out, was told, 
‘We're sorry. Here’s the scheme. Everyone has agreed to it 
except you, sO we are coming through your county.’ For the 
new plan of landscape destruction, Berkshire, as might have 
been expected, has submitted, and so, no doubt, has Warwick- 
shire. Oxfordshire County Council alone holds firm. I see 
from Whitaker's Almanack that the Chairman of the Central 
Electricity Authority is Lord Citrine (£8,500 a year). Would he, 
| wonder, countenance such methods in the sphere of inter- 
national relations as he allows his Electricity Authority to 
employ in his own country? 


EPIGEAL ENVIRONS 

Mr. Henry Morris, lecturing recently on ‘The Arts in 
Education’ at the Royal Society of Arts, mentioned how sad 
it was that most of the newer English universities were in 
dismal surroundings or undistinguished buildings or often both. 
The new University College of North Staffordshire has a 
wonderful chance of being different. It is sited in magnificent 
rolling open country, but at present has far too many squalid 
huts and uninspired permanent buildings which make Keele 
Hall, the Victorian country house by Salvin near which these 
buildings cluster, seem infinitely distinguished by comparison. 
So many technicians are educated at the newer universities, 
and technicians today are so powerful, that one cannot be 
surprised that today they regard esthetics as subsidiary, trivial 
and slightly immoral. 
Grey MAGiIc 

I wonder how much magic goes on in England outside the 
Magic Circle—I mean white and black magic. I have heard 
of it in Brighton and near Eynsham, Oxon, and recently of 
a case in North Devon, that unvisited, remote part ‘between 
the hammer of the south-west wind and the anvil of the 
yellow clay,’ to use Sir John Fortescue’s words. Here there 
had been several cases of cattle-maiming at a farm, and 
the wife of a neighbouring farmer was suspected of having 
‘overlooked’ the cattle. A parson friend of mine interviewed 
her, and she eventually confessed, ‘Well, I did do something. 
I used to look towards the farm and say some words.’ ‘What 
were the words?’ ‘Oh, you'll think them silly. They were 
what my grandmother taught me.’ ‘What were they?’ ‘In 
numminny dumminny spiritty sankitty.’ Thus does medizval 
Latin survive the centuries. 


CHURCH ASSEMBLY 

I know I am not the only person who thinks that the Church 
Assembly, which met this week, was one of Archbishop 
Temple’s few mistakes. How can such an Assembly be repre- 
sentative, at any rate of laymen? What representative laymen 
are there with the time and means to come up to London 
and spend some days debating in Church House? Too often 


the Assembly seems to me representative of the administrative | 
and undevout, though let us admit that these two types are | 


sometimes combined in the same person. 
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The Mirror at Monger’s 


Street. If I were a methodical person and kept a diary, 

today’s entry might include (for very little else has 
happened so far) the words ‘Had hair cut.’ It is inconceivable 
that they would be followed by ‘at Monger’s,’ since I have 
never, in London, had my hair cut anywhere else. It would 
be like writing ‘Overslept in bed’ or “Wrote foolish article 
with pen.’ 

One of the differences—in these islands at any rate—between 
men and women is that men hardly ever look at their faces. 
They see them, but without really seeing them, when they 
shave, when they brush their hair, when they tie their ties; 
but after a certain age a merciful negligence dominates a 
man’s relations with his face. His features were among the 
cards dealt him, years ago, at the beginning of a long, slow, 
absorbing game. As the game goes on he realises both that 
they are not trumps and that he cannot discard them; and 
unless he is an unusually vain man he examines them in an 
increasingly perfunctory way. 

In the distant past, when he was troubled with pimples, was 
first in love, or had to decide for or against growing a mous- 
tache, he subjected his face to a searching and semi-continuous 
scrutiny. However unpleasing or even (to others) repellent its 
appearance, he acquired a staunch, irrational loyalty to his 
face. He may have envied other youths their height or their 
carriage or their muscles; he may even have admitted that 
they were better-looking than he was. But he would not— 
however mistaken, in the eyes of an impartial observer or 
even of his closest friends, this attitude may have appeared— 


he would not have exchanged his face for anyone else’s. 
* * * 


] HAD my hair cut this morning, at Monger’s in Mandrake 


In a barber’s mirror one’s face acquires a certain novelty, 
a quality almost of surprise. It has a disembodied look. The 
sort of surplice beneath which the rest of one’s person is con- 
cealed heightens the impression that one’s face has been 
temporarily detached, has ceased wholly to belong to one; and 
this impression is reinforced when, after the shampoo, the 
barber waggles it about as he dries one’s scalp, brushes hair 
down over the upper part of it, and subjects it to various 
other minor indignities which one’s face is not used to under- 
going at the hands of a comparative stranger. 

On me, anyhow, the effect of this spectacle is to stimulate 
interest in the thing; and today, as I peered meditatively at 
this curious exhibit, this roundish, reddish, turnip-type 
object vibrating impotently under the barber’s vigorous 
towelling, it suddenly struck me that it was forty years since, 
as a boy of nine, I had first had my hair cut at Monger’s and that 
I had then quite possibly stared into the very same mirror at 
a much earlier version of the very same face. 

Monger’s was not Monger’s in those days, but Mee’s; and 
the words ‘Mee’s in Mandrake Street,’ spoken by my mother 
to the chauffeur at Victoria Station, lay across the threshold 
of the holidays with a sort of pointless inevitability, like SALVE 
on a Victorian doormat. I cannot remember who cut our 
hair at our private school, but my mother had the lowest pos- 
sible opinion of his craftsmanship and her first concern was 
to repair the ravages caused by this vandal’s clippers. So we 
were hustled along to Mee’s in Mandrake Street as though 
for some life-saving inoculation, and deposited there with 
the injunction, ‘Don’t let them put any of that horrible hair- 
oil on.’ Mee’s unguents were then in regular demand among 
the crowned heads of Europe (a market which, though 
unhappily contracted since those days, Monger still supplies), 


and I cannot believe that any of his hair-oil could truly be 
described as horrible; but my mother thought its application 
unbecoming to her small sons, and in this matter they were 
at one with her. 

Once we forsook Mee’s and went to another place. I 
cannot remember why this was—perhaps we failed to deter 
the devoted barbers from completing their ministrations and 
came out smelling like crowned heads—but the other place 
was not a success. The man who was cutting my brother’s 
hair reproached my man with not having gone to the war. 
My man said he was over age, and to me he seemed incredibly 
senile—thirty or forty at the very least; but he began to 
tremble with indignation and soon buried his reeking scissors 
in the lobe of my ear, causing a copious flow of blood. After 
that we went back to Mee’s where, even after whatever coup 
d'état converted it to Monger’s, I cannot recall any comparable 
incident occurring during the last few decades. 

» ” * 


Remembering these things, I wondered what agency or 
influence—apart from it merely getting older and older— 
had done most to turn the face which first looked into that 
mirror forty years ago into the object which it reflected this 
morning. I do not know the answer, nor would it be of general 
interest if I did; but I do think that a fascinating study could 
be made of the manifold ways in which professions and 
hobbies, as well as virtues and vices, help to mould people’s 
features. 

Horses and the sea are perhaps the two external influences 
which leave the clearest marks on faces. Horses do not do 
this in some mystical manner, but because when a human 
being imposes his or her will on a horse the effort automatically 
contracts the facial muscles, and particularly those round the 
jaw, in a certain way. You see this process at work in small 
children as they ride their ponies over jumps in a gymkhana; 
and you see the same sort of thing at a lower level if you 
look at the men employed in a cattle market to herd the beasts 
into the auctioneer’s ring. Their faces are lined by the effort 
of continuously imposing their will on animals; but, because 
the effort calls for no tolerance or finesse and involves no 
serious risk of defeat, the lines produce a crude, heavy, 
impersonal impression, and the total effect is coarse and often 
brutal. In the horseman’s face (at its best) the lines sketch 
judgement of dangers as well as audacity, understanding as 
well as determination. 

The ‘typical’ naval officer’s face looks as if it had been 
weathered into its final form by watch-keeping under exposed 
conditions; and perhaps in a generation or two this face will 
disappear, as less and less time is spent scanning the sea from 
a wind-swept or a sun-scorched bridge, and more and more 
is spent scrutinising instruments in the equivalent of an office. 
I hope this will prove an inaccurate forecast. 

You have only got to go to a dog show to see that dogs 
have their influence on the human face, though it is less 
marked and less standardised than that of horses, At the 
beginning of the last war I met two senior officers who were 
in charge of the carrier pigeons belonging respectively to the 
Army and the RAF; both spoke in gentle, cooing voices, 
raising and lowering their heads on their necks as they did 
so. For all I know there may be a tropical-fish-face. 

But we have wandered a long way from Monger’s (formerly 
Mee’s), and perhaps you have had enough—as I had by the 
time the barber had finished his work—of my reflections. 

STRIX 
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THE SUEZ CRISIS 


Sin,—War is the seed of war. The Jews are 
if Israel in consequence primarily of German 
brutality and secondly of Labour’s ineptitude. 
However, they are there; and a generation is 
growing up which knows as little of the rights 
and wrongs of the case as Englishmen do of 
those of the Norman invasion. The duty of 
their Government, as of every other, is to 
protect those committed to its charge. Heavily 
outnumbered, surrounded on three sides by 
bitter enemies and threatened with ‘extermina- 
tion’ by one of them unscrupulously exploit- 
ing the radio to rouse the fanaticism of an 
ignorant peasantry, they forestall an attack of 
which their Intelligence has warned them 
They are the physical, the Egyptians the moral 
aggressors. 

There were then three possibilities: (a) The 
war might be long and indecisive, causing 
appalling losses on both sides and giving 
ample opportunity for the intervention of 
allies, solicited or unsolicited; (b) Egypt would 
win. The other Arab States would hasten to 
divide the spoils and Israel, having no hinter- 
ground, would be massacred or driven into 
the sea—the West, on humanitarian grounds, 
would go to her rescue and Russia would 
hasten to help her dupes against ‘aggression’; 
(c) Israel would win. Egypt would then call 
on Arab and non-Arab allies, or these would 
offer their aid, and Israel would call for help 
from hers. In each case there would be grave 
risk of global war. 

The United Nations have discussed the 
problem of Palestine some 200 times without 
result; can anyone hope for any effective 
action on this occasion? Clearly the Govern- 
ment (like the Israelis and surely also the 
Secretariat of the United Nations) had access 
to secret information but could not publish 
it; for the very crisis which they wished to 
avert might thereby be precipitated. It in con- 
cert with our allies took the only possible 
step: it broke the law to save the law and 
separated the combatants (after giving both 
sides fair warning of their intention). 

The Government has realised, of course, 
that the Suez Canal is not the real issue at 
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stake but a mere pawn in the game. The 
Russians are not giving costly equipment, 
which the recipients barely have the skill to 
use, to Syrians and Egyptians as the gifts of a 
fairy godmother; they expect a quid pro quo, 
which can only be an invitation to help their 
‘allies’ and in so doing to take over their 
countries. Even Nasser’s seizure of the Canal 
seems to have been prompted for this very 
purpose; he can hardly have acted alone 
against the world. Thus the Russians, con- 
trolling Syria (as they already virtually do) 
and Egypt, could squeeze out the Israelis and 
then fan out along North Africa and towards 
the Persian Gulf and, masters of pipe-line and 
wells, could cut off Western Europe’s supplies 
of oil, thereby throwing millions out of work 
and making all the countries dependent on it 
into breeding-grounds of Communism. 

Morality consists not in uttering moral 
platitudes but in having the courage to do 
what one believes to be right; wrong belief, 
unlike failure to do one’s duty through 
cowardice or fear of unpopularity, is not a sin. 
The Prime Minister, unlike the Leader of the 
Opposition, has remembered that one who 
said, ‘All these things have I observed since 
my youth,” stood utterly condemned when the 
crisis came. We owe him and his colleagues 
an incalculable debt of gratitude for their fore- 
sight and courage; they have restored our 
prestige with all who think (if not with the 
hysterics), opened the eyes of the world to 
the danger, roused the United Nations to 
action (however tardy), saved us, if only for 
the time being, from another world-wide war 
and incidentally rescued Egypt from the con- 
sequences of her folly.—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. DRIVER 

Magdalen College, Oxford 


* 


Sir.—The present mood of anxiety and frustra- 
tion in the country expresses itself in odd 
ways: some of it is humorous, some of it is 
ominous. This last week, for instance, I 
received through the post three letters: two 
of them were anonymous, one of them was 
libellous and all three were sent to the wrong 
address. All three, for that matter, assumed 
I was one of two other people: either the 
editor of a Sunday newspaper (in the pay of 
Mr. Foster Dulles) or, alternatively, a dis- 
affected Conservative Member of Parliament 
(more or less in the pay of Marshal Bulganin). 
One of the writers was, I am relieved to say, 
affected by a twinge of conscience. After vilify- 
ing me for two pages he (or was it a she?) 
added at the bottom: ‘or are you quite mad?’ 

At a time of crisis such as this the ethics 
of anonymous letter writers, or the compara- 
tive lunacy of any particular individual (Sir 
Anthony Eden excepted), seem to me to be 
a matter of little consequence. What is inter- 
esting, though, is that the tone of these letters 
reflected the mood of a good deal of opinion 
publicly and privately expressed in the 
country. ‘It is cowardly and unpatriotic, was 
the theme of one writer, ‘to criticise the Prime 
Minister at a time when he is showing such 
conspicuous courage, as well as shouldering 
such heavy responsibilities.’ This senuiment, in 
this context, conjures up a picture that might 
in certain lights appear humorous: an apoplec- 
tic member of the Primrose League, half 
Colonel Blimp, half Colonel Poole. David 
Low. at his penetrating best, would have 
added the touch of realism which would also 
have suggested the words ‘half-witted.’ The 
mood portrayed has, however, a more dis- 
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concerting aspect. The sentiment expressed is 
also the stock-in-trade argument of the dic- 
tator, Fascist or Communist. It is the totali- 
tarian view: ‘down with criticism; there's 
always a good reason for stifling it.” 

Whatever view any of us take of the 
Government's action in invading Egypt we 
must all agree that it was a momentous deci- 
sion. It invoked matters of great principle. It 
was a decision which will affect the reputation 
of our nation for generations to come. It may 
conceivably be affecting the very existence of 
the Hungarian nation at this moment. 

Under these” conditions party loyalty, an 
important side of our political life, seems a 
matter of secondary importance. I, for 
instance, unwilling to shield behind the cloak 
of mistaken identity, might consider it 
‘cowardly and unpatriotic’ to continue, osten- 
sibly, to give Sir Anthony Eden my support. 
I might believe most passionately that his 
policy can do the nation and the Western bloc 
nothing but injury. At the risk of appearing 
to take myself too seriously I would add that 
I not only might, but that I do.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MICHAEL ASTOR 
31] Brompton Square, SW3 
* 
Sir,—After thirty years of reading and recom- 
mending the Spectator, I have now been 
reluctantly compelled to change my opinion 
of its merits. 

Twice, during my perusal of ‘Return to 
Realism’ I had to glance at the top of the 
page in order to reassure myself that it really 
was the Spectator and not the Daily Mirror. 

This week’s number is now in the wastepaper 
basket, and I feel that an old and reliable 
friend has gone mad. 

Goodbye—and thanks for the more pleasant 
and inspiring memories. I hope we may meet 
again if and when you do in fact ‘Return to 
Realism.’—Yours faithfully, 

F. MARKS 
Bodford Vicarage, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire 


* 


Sir,—I have been a reader of your paper for 
a good many years, and frankly I am very 
disappointed after having read your article 
‘The Valley of Decision’ of November 2. It 
is so easy to criticise, but what, may I ask, 
would you have done?—you offer no solution 
to the problem. You adopt the policy of UN— 
‘resolution, counter-resolutions, results nil.’ 

For a change, instead of criticising the 
Government let us have an article in your 
paper saying what you would have done in 
the Middle East to solve the problem.—-Yours 
faithfully, 

R. B. KENWARD 
Stocks House, Udimore, Rye, Sussex 
*x 

Sir,—Democracy based on a two-party system 
is like marriage: the partners can only grow 
closer together by learning to quarrel con- 
structively. If disagreement is not to paralyse 
and destroy their affection by driving them 
farther and farther apart, they must learn to 
clash with a purpose, believing that the point 
of view of the opposite partner is not crazy 
or diabolically motivated but has in it some- 
thing of lasting value which can only be 
brought out by constructive criticism. Criti- 
cism is constructive when it exposes the uncon- 
scious assumptions on which an attitude is 
based without pretending that one’s own 
attitude is free from falsity. 

There are, and always will be, Conserva- 
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tives whose opinions and manner of expressing 
them rouse violent antipathy, and Socialists 
whom others besides their political opponents 
will find hard to accept. But large numbers of 
us who believe that a party system is essential 
to our political life must be anxious to find 
a new political ‘know-how’ which will avert 
constitutional breakdown. Could you carry 
your ‘Return to Realism’ a stage farther by 
giving us a strong lead in this direction? It is 
urgently needed.—Yours faithfully, 

G. C, HARDING 
Kilmeston Vicarage, Alresford, Hants 


* 


Sir,—I must congratulate you on the objective 
way in which you have criticised the Govern- 
ment’s policy in Egypt. 

It cannot be easy for you to expose such 
confusion and I can only applaud your 
honesty in doing so.—Yours faithfully, 

E, PLAYER 
The Poplars, Toms Lane, Kings Langley, Herts 


* 


Sirn.—In your issue of November 9, Mr. 
Donnelly, a Labour MP, alludes to Sir 
Anthony Eden’s ‘incredible follies.’ As I write, 
the Middle East is quiet, and an Anglo-French 
police force is preparing to hand over to a 
United Nations force—the first of its kind 
in history. But for Sir Anthony's follies, the 
whole Middle East would at this moment be 
engaged in a war of extermination: bombs 
falling on Cairo, Tel Aviv, Amman and 
Damascus would be decimating men, women 
and children, and behind the smoke Russian 
compulsory volunteers would be swarming in. 
It would appear that Sir Anthony’s follies are 
wiser than the wisdom of Mr. Donnelly and 
his fellow-voyagers in Cloud-cuckoo-land. The 
prompt and courageous action of this Govern- 
ment contrasts markedly with that of Labour, 
who in 1948 were so defeated by their respon- 
sibilities in Palestine that they simply walked 
out of them, leaving Jews and Arabs to shoot 
it out. It is fortunate for the world that Labour 
is out of power at this moment.—Yours 
faithfully, 

E. F. G. HAIG 
Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hants 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


It is a strangely mixed pack yapping at the 
heels of the Prime Minister, and I should have 
thought the Spectator too fastidious to join it. 

—R. G. LIVEING, Commander RN (retd.), 
Alverstoke, Hants 


No one has explained why Britain attacked 
Egypt rather than Israel, the latter being the 
immediate aggressors; nor how, by attacking 
the canal, which was well behind the actual 
combatants, we ‘kept the fighters apart.’ There 
certainly never will be peace in the Middle 
East till the Arab-Israel animosity is cleared 
away. It seems to me that no settlement is 
possible until the 900,000 Arab refugees, exiled 
from the land that they and their forefathers 
had dwelt in for centuries, are allowed to 
return. 

—JOHN W. GALLOWAY, Perth 


. . . The root reason for our action in Egypt 
is pretty clear to most thinking people. Control 
of the Middle East has been a Russian aim 
for years. Any serious Arab-Israel flare-up 
would have been exploited at once by Russia. 

—GROUP CAPTAIN A. P. CAMPBELL, CBE, 
Stopham, Sussex 
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. . . One note has repeatedly been sounded 
by writers drawn from all sections of opinion: 
namely, that there exists between the British 
and the Arabs a close and powerful bond, 
which must on no account be severed, and in 
the name of which no Arab country must be in 
any way offended. . . . Those who have grown 
to political consciousness since the war have 
little evidence of the affinity. If it is a myth, 
it should be exploded. If it is a reality, will 
someone please point out what it consists of, 
and how it manifests itself? 


—VERA QUINN, Jubilee Place, SW3 


. . . Granted the premise that by intention 
the action taken against Egypt was in the 
nature of a police or preventive action, it is 
unreasonable to take exception to the use of 
air bombardment to neutralise our opponent’s 
air force on the ground and so save not only 
our lives but theirs. 


—DAVID HENSCHEL, Dulwich College 


I believe that when the present hysteria has 
died down and the country as a whole has 
given the flow of events a little sober thought, 
it will come to thank its lucky stars that it 
had a man both capable of grasping and wise 
enough to grasp the nettle at the right time. 


—H. ALAN PEACOCK, Newent, Glos 


HUNGARY 


Sir,—As one who has just returned to London 
after ten days in Budapest I would like to use 
every available means of impressing on the 
British public the horror of the situation there 
and the urgency of doing every possible thing 
to assist the various relief appeals. If the testi- 
mony of a private individual can add anything 
to the reports of the professional journalists, | 
would mention that I have spoken to small 
children who have had no milk for ten days, 
doctors who are performing ghastly operations 
without any anesthetics, and mothers who 
queue from 4 a.m. until about 10 or even later 
in the hope of buying one loaf of coarse bread 
to feed the whole family for the whole day. 
The Hungarians will never give up—they will 
fight with bullets, strikes, sabotage, and every 
other means at their disposal—but faced with 
famine and disease the price they are paying 
is a ghastly one. Even if some of the supplies 
do not get through to Budapest I know how 
much it will mean to the people to hear that we 
have tried to help them. They have lit one of 
the brightest candles ever to have illuminated 
this dark world, and they are broken-hearted 
that we are doing so little while the Russians 
are busy blowing it out. They know we cannot 
fight for them, but they must have something 
more material than our hopes and prayers. 
The AVH are back at work, and when I say 
that I have heard them described as making the 
Gestapo and the NKVD look like school- 
children you will know what the people can 
expect from them.—Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL LEIGH PEMBERTON 
Cavalry Club, 127 Piccadilly, W1 


* 


Sir,—What must be done at once for Hungary 
is to organise relief and to help in every way 
we can those who are still desperately fighting 
for their freedom. To propose a parallel 
activity, on a different level. is not to suggest 
that present activities should be diverted but 
that they should be increased. 

There must be many people in England and 
France who feel, as I do, that their horror 
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at the massacre of Hungarians and their shame 
at the wanton killing of Egyptians can only 
be assuaged on some level which is deeper than 
the political, or even than the level of ‘protesta- 
tion.’ We feel that though Hungary and Egypt 
are far from being crimes of equal magnitude 
they are morally inextricable, and that moral 
action must be taken about both at once. 


Would it not be possible to organise a 
Youth Pilgrimage, to be conducted on foot 
from London to Hungary? I am thinking of a 
movement in the spirit of Gandhi and of 
Christian humility. It would not be specifically 
pacifist, for many who feel this moral insepara- 
bility of the two events (I am not talking about 
any causal connection) are not pacifists in the 
strict sense of the word. But the pilgrimage 
would be declaring that the West has com- 
mitted a crime in Egypt and that we are walk- 
ing as much in penance for our own crime as in 
appeal to the Russians to stop committing 
theirs. 

Whether this long walk should be under- 
taken within the next few weeks, next spring 
or never is a question first of response and 
then, if there is a real response, of fore- 
thought and organisation. Whenever it hap- 
pens it will last for nearly two months, and to 
join it will involve considerable physical hard- 
ships. But the greater the sacrifice the greater 
the power of the symbolic act. 


And I firmly believe that it would not be 
only a symbolic act, in that it might have 
immediate practical results, The fact that we 
approach the Russians—whether we reach 
Budapest or are turned back at the frontier— 
in a spirit of humility rather than of self- 
righteous condemnation would surely make it 
easier for them to be influenced by our action. 

I would envisage an initial ceremony of lay- 
ing a wreath on the Cenotaph in commemora- 
tion of the British dead in Egypt. At the same 
time a pilgrim envoy would be sent by air to 
Cairo where he would lay a wreath on the 
grave of an Egyptian killed in the Suez fighting. 
He would also hand to the Egyptian authori- 
ties a sum previously collected as a contribu- 
tion towards relief. 


The pilgrims would then set out for Dover, 
cross the Channel and—of great importance 
—be met on the other side by a French con- 
tingent. The walk would traverse Northern 
France and South Germany and there would 
be a rendezvous on a specified date in Vienna. 
Any individuals of any age or country would 
be encouraged to join the pilgrimage at any 
point in it and for any length of time. But the 
nucleus, until Vienna, would have to be British 
and French, since the immediate Western 
crime was committed by those two countries. 
Once at Vienna, however, we would hope to 
be joined for the final stage by pilgrims from 
all over the world—from Sweden and Spain, 
and America and Italy, and the Common- 
wealth. 

There would be a final walk to the Hun- 
garian frontier and a request to cross it and to 
reach Budapest. Either at the capital or on the 
frontier, according to the Russian and Hun- 
garian attitudes, we would pay a formal tribute 
to the courage of the Hungarian people and 
express our solidarity with their fight for free- 
dom. We would also make an act of com- 
passion for the Russian dead. We would again 
present a contribution to relief. 

I think this pilgrimage must be organised 
and undertaken by young people. In the first 
place it is they who will be best equipped 
physically tor undertaking it; in the second, 
older people are already committed, already 
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fhe great liner glides 
into Table Bay and 
the traveller gets his 
first glimpse of the 
white buildings of 
Cape Town. Around 
him are the ships of 
all nations, for the harbour facili- 
ties of this great city are compar- 
able to those of any port in the 
world. Yet it began as a tiny 
victualling station for the fleet 
of the Dutch East India Company. 
In 1652, Jan Van Riebeeck 
arrived in the bay with three little 
ships. His task was to establish a 
small settlement where fresh 
water and green vegetables — tc 
ward off scurvy — could be 
obtained by crews making the long 
voyage to India. Van Riebeeck’s 
vegetable garden may be seen to 
this day, but it now lies in the 
centre of modern Cape Town, a 
city which boasts its own great 
University and bears the proud 
title of parliamentary capital 
of the Union of South Africa. 
Business 
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burdened by their labels and by their past 
records, good or bad. It is clearly very im- 
portant indeed that this should not be just 
another of the many, many campaigns which 
those of my generation and older ones have 
launched in the past. It needs the freshness of 
new people to organise and inspire it. 

Will those who feel that such an action is the 
only kind of response which can hope to match 
the terrible reality please send postcards to me. 
so that the strength of support may be judged? 
And will students, and others perhaps, begin 
at once to organise?—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP TOYNBEE 
Lindsey, Hadleigh, Suffolk 


SIR MAX BEERBOHM 


Sm,—I have been asked by Lady Beerbohm, 
in accordance with the wishes of the late Sir 
Max Beerbohm, to write his life. I should be 
grateful if anyone with letters or reminiscences 
of him could communicate with me.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID CECI 
7 Linton Road, Oxford 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Sir,—My hypotheses concerning the Teacher 
of Righteousness’ last days are not quite so 
unsupported by, evidence as Mr. Gwilym 
Griffith’s amusing letter might indicate. And 
even ‘ordinary laymen’ like the writer have 
access to most of the evidence relevant to this 
particular problem. But, as his letter makes 
clear, any reconstruction of history in points 
of detail in the Qumran Sect’s life must 
depend upon an imaginative piecing together 
of snippets of evidence from all sides, archzo- 
logical and documentary. Whilst it is quite 
easy to separate out those pieces and then look 
around in baffled inquiry for the evidence 
now rejected, the onus is upon such persons to 
offer a picture of events in the first century 
as convincing and well supported as the one 
now ‘demolished.’ 

To return to the specific points raised by Mr 
Griffith. The cooking pots recovered near the 
walls of the Qumran monastery contained 
animal bones. The obvious conclusion drawn 
by the archeologists is that these are the 
remains of sacred meals, and their careful 
preservation from destruction recalls the 
biblical strictures against the breaking of the 
Passover’s victims’ bones. But if Mr. Griffith 
can suggest some other reason for these pots 
with their strange contents, we shall all be 
interested to hear it. 

As for the temporary sanctuary at Qumran, 
there is, besides the possible cultic significance 
of these remains, more, as yet unpublished, 
evidence, which, however, again is not by any 
means so conclusive as one might have wished. 
However, that the Teacher was a priest is 
certain from the Scrolls, and if he were 
officiating at a temporary sanctuary at Qum- 
ran, it would at least give one possible reason 
for the specific mention of its being the Day 
of Atonement when the Wicked Priest pur- 
sued after the Teacher and his followers ‘in 
the house of his exile.’ As perhaps Mr. Griffith 
is aware, these biblical commentaries from 
Qumran, from one of which the phrase above 
is taken, are the nearest the Scrolls approach 
to a ‘Gospel.’ They refer to historic events in 
deliberately obscure terms as pointers to the 
great event of the future, the Day of Judge- 
ment, spoken of by the prophets of old. We can, 
therefore, at least be certain that those events 
were of prime significance for the history of 
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the Sect, and every word of these com- 
mentaries is of the greatest importance. The 
would-be historian is thus obliged to find a 
reasonable explanation for every veiled allu- 
sion, and he must try to see it in the context 
of the history of the time. 

Mr. Griffith, and my ecclesiastical critics 
who have pursued the same line, must not, 
then, rest content with saying that the explicit 
reference to crucifixion, and ‘the man hanged 
alive upon a tree’ in the Nahum commentary 
does not necessarily refer to the Teacher 
of Righteousness: they must find another, 
equally satisfactory, reason for the Sect’s 
having mentioned the practice and its awful- 
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ness. And if they can do it without importing 
a little ‘orange’ into their writing, they have 
my eaynest felicitations!—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ALLEGRO 
12 St. Ives Crescent, Brooklands, Sale, 
Cheshire 


WHOSE GUILT? 

Sir,—Since Mr. Fraser appears to feel guilty 

about the fate of Berlin I can only assume 

he also feels guilty about the six million Jews 

murdered by the Germans.—Yours faithfully, 
F. L. GRANT 

Sandy’s, Dynes Road, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, 

Kent 


Contemporary Arts 


In Time of Trouble 


DuRING the last weeks we've been using radio 
as we used it during the war—the nine o'clock 
news particularly must have made a big come- 
back in listening figures. And it’s interesting 
to see how the new boys on television have 
been doing. Not too bad, most people seem 
to say; but certainly not as well as we might 
have hoped. The ITN reaction in particular 
has been hampered by the tighter scheduling 
of programmes, It’s clear that at times of crisis 
Auntie BBC is right: the personalisation of 
newscasters (as they insist on calling them) 
that serves ITN so well when the news is dull, 
renders Messrs. Day, Kennedy and Brown (a 
useful addition that last one) too often 
intrusive, too often over-conscious of their 
own reactions as the iron history is spelled 
out. What gives a touch of spice to a dreary 
Thursday has seemed tasteless and undignified 
in recent days. There has also been an increas- 
ing tendency by the two news setups to 
dramatise the role of war correspondent. Mr. 
Jones, both on Radio Newsreel and (most 
uncomfortably, poor chap) in the television 
news on Monday, dwelt at some length on 
his own fears and worries while in Budapest. 
Mr. Jones has obviously had an unpieasant 
time and done a hard job zealously. But what 
people are interested in is the observed fact, 
the detailed description of conditions that only 
someone who’s been on the spot can give— 
fact about Hungary, description of Hungar- 
ians’ conditions, not those of Mr. Jones and 
his colleagues. ITN go a step farther; their 
commentators describe excitedly films of fight- 
ing in Egypt, giving star billing to Ronnie or 
Billy (‘Ronnie was there when the boys let 
loose at...) or whatever the Christian 
name might be. Let’s get back, please, to a 
little straight reporting and stop living danger- 
ously by chummy proxy. 

Free Speech this Sunday demonstrated 
again how wise the planners were who stole 
the admirably matched Boothby-Brown- 
Foot-Taylor team from the BBC. Their 
argument on Suez gave vocal and coherent 
expression (albeit fiery, and correctly so) to 
the current lines of opinion. But almost as 
soon as Hungary was touched on, time ran 
out. Surely at a time like this twenty-five 
to thirty minutes is hopelessly inadequate for 
four such stout, so closely followed debaters 
to be handed? Couldn't we maybe have 
managed to steel ourselves to do without 
Liberace for once? Sure, programmes are 
organised well in advance; and sure, ATV had 
a duty to their advertisers. But unless the 


medium as a whole (and my impression is 
that the BBC is less blameworthy in this 
respect) can make itself flexible enough to 
handle problems as important and as absorb- 
ing as those the whole country’s been trying 
to grapple with, to handle them sensibly and 
sanely and to give them their proper weight, 
much of the influence that it has been develop- 
ing through its newsreels and news pro- 
grammes will be lost. Of course we want enter- 
tainment too. But in days of crisis thirty- 
second newsflashes every now and then, and 
under thirty minutes for Free Speech, make 
nonsense of the whole structure. When you 
look back to the splendid record of BBC 
reporting during the war and check it against 
the job that sound radio is doing now, sound 
radio stands up to the check; but television 
has a serious failure on its hands unless it 
pulls itself together. JOHN METCALI 


Sharp Practice 


THE SWINDLERS. (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 
SOMEWHERE in Dostoievski a group of people 
play a game in which each person has to 
describe the meanest action of his life. One 
of the characters comes out with a tale so 
cold-bloodedly revolting that the rest of them 
rise up in fury; at which the man, innocent 
in his way, protests, “Well, what did you 
expect. .. ?’ Something of the same feeling 
is in one’s response to Fellini’s latest and, | 
think, most remarkable film to reach us, The 
Swindlers (the title is a loose translation of 
l/ Bidone, which means, not a swindler in the 
general sense, but specifically a confidence 
trickster). For Fellini is so uncompromising 
that at times one can hardly accept that people 
will go as far in meanness as he sends them: 
to which the answer must be, “Well. what did 
you expect?’ This is a film about meanness. 
And yet, because Fellini is an artist who 
dabbles in arather grotesque morality,it is also 
a film about the pathos of the swindlers them- 
selves. 

For all that we have seen them at their 
callous worst, winkling the last lira from the 
pitifully poor, raising in the despairing hopes 
that will come to nothing, we ‘still, oddly 
enough, sympathise with Picasso for his failure 
to paint, with Augusto for his failure to be 
important (Roberto, a frustrated crooner who 
collects Johnny Ray’s records, seems merely 
horrid, which shows what personality does 
to judgement). Picasso and Augusto both have 
daughters they adore, Picasso’s a tiny creature 
all squeals and kisses, Augusto’s a poised and 
pretty schoolgirl; both have hearts warm and 
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T'o absent friends 
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responsive in places—or rather at moments— 
both have sympathetic personalities, under- 
standable frustrations: in fact, one likes them, 
the mercurial charmer (Richard Basehart) and 
the stout, ageing, dignified trickster (Broderick 
Crawford—both actors dubbed in Italian), 
whose chirpy young priest, ever ready to play 
with the children, and grave, comfortable 
monsignore, Vatican number plate and all, 
take in so many credulous peasants. 
Fellini, and their acting, make the film—with 
its people who drop in and out again, its loose 
ends and lifelike unanswered questions about 
past and future—so near to life that one feels 
personally affronted when Augusto, appearing 
to repent, almost tricks his accomplices and 
the audience. Its social application is perhaps 
more restricted than that of J Vitelloni, for 
while con-men are rarish, vitelloni in Italy 
abound; but its morality is stronger, its direc- 
tion sterner and more confident, its use of the 
grotesque in particular—the almost unaccept- 
able—more assured and pointed. The Italian 
stars are Giulietta Masina, Fellini’s wife, and 
Franco Fabrizi, the leader of the louts in 7 
Vitelloni. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Last Round 


NUDE WITH VIOLIN. By Noél Coward. (Globe.) 
——THE BALD PRIMADONNA and THE NEw 
TENANT. By Eugene Ionesco. (Arts.}——-THE 
NUMBERED. By Elias Canetti. (Oxford Play- 
house.) 


Nosopy seems able to make up his mind 
whether Mr. Coward has finally, after taking 
tremendous punishment, taken the count from 
the zeitgeist, or whether it is the passing of 
the years and consequent fear of rupture that 
now prevents him kicking his black suede 
heels. My own money is on the zeitgeist; the 
old bruiser has never looked more brutally 
repulsive and Mr. Coward has understandably 
taken fright. He has in the past relied chiefly 
on manners for his defence, but his opponent 
has lately developed a wicked left hook which 
has demolished this part of his.technique, and 
in Nude with Violin we see him battling 
bravely with only situation to save him. A 
painter dies, leaving behind him an inter- 
national reputation, a family out for the loot 
and a suave and polyglot gentleman's gentle- 
man who discloses that his employer had, in 
fact, never painted a picture in his life. This 
is a stroke which makes an immediate impact 
but it is incapable of development; at any rate 
it is beyond Mr. Coward’s ingenuity to do 
more than expose in due time, aimlessly but 
pleasantly enough, the true authors of the 
Master’s four periods. They are all introduced 
with superbly timed elegance by John Gielgud, 
who plays the valet—two of them, Patience 
Collier as a manic Russian princess and 
Kathleen Harrison as one of Mr. Coward's 
golden-hearted old-trouper types, being worth 
the introduction. The rest have at least 
mastered the basic art of acting in this sort 
of play, that of sitting cattily, but they are 
hampered by the author’s and John Gielgud’s 
production which resembles a game of musical 
chairs. It is definitely premature to trample on 
Mr. Coward’s grave as some have done 
recently, but the time has certainly come for 
pious relatives to rally to the ringside before 
it is too late; the zeitgeist is still squaring up 
at him. 

I doubt whether the plays of Eugene 
Ionesco are equally at the mercy of the times. 
It is true that The Bald Primadonna depends 
to some extent on manners, but the case for 
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its timelessness is already won. For though 
they are the manners of English suburbia forty 
years ago and the masochist-nationalist will 
find in the play the joys he got from Major 
Thompson and Dréle de Drame, it is funny 
chiefly because of its zany inconsequentialities. 
One must imagine ‘She went into the garden 
to cut cabbages to make an apple pie . ’ 
translated to action. As in the case of that 
great monologue the joke depends on the faint 
vestiges of rationality imbedded in the wildest 
lack of reason, though to set down the train 
of thought here would be as impossible as 
to discover what the Dalai Lama and Liberace 
have in common. In the same way while The 
New Tenant (in the same programme) will 
have the amateur psychologist rolling in the 
gangways over its gentle dig at the back-to- 
the-womb tendencies of modern man, it is 
lastingly funny, thanks to the much older (and 
simpler) joke—the long-drawn-out cramming 
of several pantechnicons full of furniture into 
a single tiny room. The secret of acting this 
kind of thing is to show not the faintest sign 
of surprise whatever happens; to assume that 
the world of maniacs has coherence and by 
sheer force of personality to make the audience 
believe that it is if anything more coherent 
than their own. The evening would be well 
worth while if only for the pans of the Arts 
Theatre Club which are dead as mutton. 
Among these it is difficult to choose except 
that Robert Eddison as the hero of both plays 
shines with a dedicated lunacy which observes 
with exquisite care principles of thought and 
conduct so remote that the audience can laugh 
at them and so serious that it is clearly the 
audience which is mad. 

It is not too late for those on the spot who 
have not already done so to take note of Elias 
Canetti’s play in Oxford. The play, though 
occasionally opaque and often illogical, fol- 
lows out very interestingly the implications 
of its theme; and the production and acting 
are well up to the new Playhouse standards. 

DAVID WATT 
* 
THe Devit’s Discipte. By Bernard Shaw. 

(Winter Garden.) 

MELODRAMA must be taken seriously; the 
suspicion of burlesque kills it stone dead. The 
producer of The Devil's Disciple realises this; 
but he apparently does not realise that it must 
be high seriousness, the Dickensian serious- 
ness of a Chadband, a Gradgrind, or a 
Pecksniff: a self-absorption so absolute that 
it should move us—in this case, to laughter. 
The production only achieves a desperate, 
plodding solemnity. It does something I would 
not have believed possible: it makes Shaw’s 
most consistently entertaining play a bore. For 
this, atrocious casting must be held 
responsible. The least ineffective player, sur- 
prisingly, is Tyrone Power; his Dick Dudgeon 
is neither sympathetic nor subtle, but it has 
a certain vigour. The rest appear to have had 
their names chosen out of a hat. As some of 
the team, Zena Walker and Noel Willman, 
have shown their capabilities before, the blame 
must be placed on the selectors. 

The result is that the audience is mute when 
it should be chuckling, chuckling when it 
should be bellowing. How Shaw, the critic, 
would have laid into this flaccid interpretation 
of what, for all his own contempt, is the most 
actable of his plays! And how he would have 
jeered at the espresso era sets, with their 
pewter-and-antique, Ye-Newe-Logge-Cabinne 
glibness! And if he had stayed to see that 
superb penultimate scene—the trial—he would 
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surely have burst. I had consoled myself 
through the tedium of the first two acts with 
the belief—the virtual certainty—that no 
actor, even if he were also the producer of 
this travesty, could fail in the part of General 
Burgoyne. But fail Noel Willman did. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Highbrow 


In the past two years Klemperer has become 
the world’s most OK conductor. Toscanini 
is every lowbrow’s taste, Walter every middle- 
brow’s. The highbrow, to dissociate himself 
from the millions, must personally prefer 
(though, of course, he may with lofty objec- 
tivity praise the many admirable qualities of 
these two) some slightly less glamorous senior 
figure—generally a German. Some years ago 
it was Furtwiangler, then Kleiber. Since their 
death, Klemperer has deservedly been set on 
this enviable throne, recognised by those with 
‘that little extra discrimination’ as the true 
master. 

Do not think I am making fun of high- 
brows. I always thought and hoped I was 
one myself. But clearly I am not, for the 
Fourth Symphony, with which Klemperer 
opened his Brahms-cycle last week, had no 
appeal for me at all. Brahms is the most 
susceptible of all composers to differences of 
interpretation. A Beethoven symphony re- 
mains indestructibly itself whether whipped by 
Toscanini or caressed by Walter. Not so 
Brahms. Caressed, as by the Italians—not 
Toscanini and Cantelli, whose style is Ameri- 
can, but Gui, Previtali and Barbirolli—he is 
expansively and sensuously lyrical, almost 
Schubertian. Whipped, or driven, as by the 
Germans or Americans, he becomes an 
obstinate, long-winded, ponderous _ bore. 
Klemperer’s treatment was thoroughly Ger- 
man, and produced little to delight, either 
from Brahms or from the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, who played with a roughness of 
attack and tone, a fierce brassiness, and on 
occasion a coarseness and insensitivity of 
individual phrasing, hard to believe of them. 

The programme-note quoted an opinion of 
Brahms expressed by Tchaikovsky: ‘All that 
he does is serious and noble, but he lacks the 
chief thing—beauty.” Tchaikovsky must have 
been hearing just such a performance as 
Klemperer’s, in which the Fourth Symphony 
answered that description to the letter. If this 
is the authentic German Brahms, better for 
my taste the unauthentic Italian, lowbrow and 
all. COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 
NOVEMBER 19, 1831 


THe Law of Husband and Wife, by a Solicitor, 
is an awful work. If a man wants to put away 
his wife, let him read this book: if a woman 
is discontented with her husband, and is look- 
ing elsewhere, the means are here. If there is 
property and it should unhappily be the cause 
of dissension, it may here be seen how it may 
be made matter of litigation: if a husband 
should wish to imprison his wife, this book will 
teach him how far he has the law on his side; 
and if she should wish to do something very 
wrong in return, the book has all kinds of 
cases in point—and out of point. In short, this 
work is the Morbid Anatomy of Marriage: 
when the breath that animated the sacred 
connexion is gone, and the feelings which led 
to its union are extinct, then haul the body 
on to the dissecting-board.—the Law of Hus- 
band and Wife is the Connubial Anatomist's 
Manual. 
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BOOKS 


Random Ebullience 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL 





HIS* is a book of wonders excellently written and 

produced, and one of the best examples of modern 

German colour printing. Never again since Gould’s 
Humming-Birds of mid-Victorian times has it been possible 
to reproduce the scintillation and metallic glitter of a wing. 
That seemed a lost process, but in Alfred Werner’s Butterflies 
and Moths it is once more in our hands. 


On an early page the author quotes these words of an 
American naturalist: ‘The beauty of a butterfly’s wing, the 
beauty of all things, is not a slave to purpose, a drudge sold 
to futurity. It is excrescence, superabundance, random ebul- 
lience. and sheer waste to be enjoyed in its own rights.” Or 
it could be put in another way that, as with some races of 
birds and most flowers, the wing of a butterfly is intended 
by the butterfly, itself, to be enjoyed an d at as a work 
of art. Who could deny this to the hummmg-birds and birds 
of paradise’? And where butterflies are concerned in the beauti- 
ful plates of this book it soon becomes a proved fact. 

But, if in the mood for it, let us begin by wandering through 
Alfred Werner’s introductory chapters, coming to his plates 
later, and browsing on his preliminary pages. There are 
220,000 different kinds of lepidoptera, we learn, about three- 
quarters of them moths, and the remainder butterflies. The 
large globular compound eye of the butterfly consists of 
thousands of tiny hexagonal facets, each of them registering 
an image, and the Swallowtail has no fewer than 34,000 
of these facets. Some butterflies have a sense of taste in 
their hind pair of legs. for as soon as these touch a sweet 
substance the butterfly uncoils its tongue and drinks. And 
under a microscope the scales on a butterfly’s wing are 
arranged like shingles on a roof, nearly a million and a half 
of them to fifteen square inches of wing surface. 

But marvels of this nature are only part of the butterflics’ 
life-history, for this book does not concern itself with the 
caterpillar or the chrysalis. Perhaps here a word should have 
been said about the Dutch woman flower-painter, Maria 
Sibylla Merian, who first traced the emergence of the butterfly 
from the chrysalis when she went, late in the seventeenth 
century, to paint the flowers and insects of Surinam. She is 
not mentioned; and neither is another, and if anything still 
more astonishing, work of patience and devotion, the /cones 
Ornithopterorum : a Monograph of the Bird-wing Butterflies 
of New Guinea, by R. H. F. Rippon, 1898-1906. No two copies 
of this book are alike. and it is conjectured that not more than 
thirty copies in all were completed. All were hand-painted by 
the author himself to subscribers’ orders, and only as required, 
each copy taking several months to colour. This work is 
among the curiosities of literature, the motive behind its loving 
accuracy being deep religious conviction. And it only remains 


to say that by one of the little ironies of fate the most beautiful 





* BUTTERFLIES AND Motus: Thirty-six Plates in Colour. Introduction 
by Alfred Werner. (André Deutsch, 63s.) 
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of all the Bird-wing Butterflies was only found after Rippon’s 
death. However, full justice is done to Henry Walter Bates 
and Alfred Russel Wallace, and after admiring Werner’s 
Butterflies and Moths there may be new readers for The 
Naturalist on the River Amazon (1863) and The Malay Archi- 
pelago (1869), two Victorian classics of their kind. 


And now the temptation is to delay no longer but look into 
the coloured plates. On the very first page of all there is a 
marvellous blue-metallic Morpho from Brazil, and the Bhutan 
Glory, a Himalayan butterfly with hind wings spurred and 
eyed as in angels’ or demons’ wings in the Isenheim altar- 
piece and in Brueghel’s Fall of the Rebel Angels. A page or 
two later, the Purple-spotted Swallowtail from New Guinea 
is a wonder to behold; and then we come to a prodigious 
Saturnid from Madagascar, night companion to the Atlas 
moth of India with wings nearly twelve inches across, and to 
another and more elegant Saturnid from Brazil. After which 
nocturnal adventuring it is no more than appropriate that our 
Death’s Head Hawk Moth, with its strange markings, ‘is able 
to emit a shrill squeaking sound.’ 


There are so many other wonders. The Cynthia Moth, 
one of the Saturnid silk-moths, of which it is possible to spin 
and weave the silk, which is known as Eria silk; another 
and marvellous blue Morpho from Colombia, found (and 
how suitably!) near the emerald mines—‘the females sit in 
the undergrowth awaiting the males which sail around the 
tree-tops’; yet another and extraordinary Morpho, with one 
forewing of the bright blue colour of the male, and the other 
the yellow of the female; some beauties of the Amazon basin: 
a green veined and eyed Saturnid, Graellsia Isabelle, dis- 
tribution, surprisingly, “Spain, near Madrid’; and were it pos- 
sible to choose one’s own favourite, a green and rose iridescent- 
wing Urania ripheus from Madagascar. What a lovely book! 
Closing it, with eighteen different butterflies in colour on the 
jacket, and twenty-four more of them on the endpapers, the 
only comparable fluttering of plumes comes from the wooden 
‘angel ceiling’ at March in Cambridgeshire, where a profusion 
of angels standing on the ends of the hammer-beams and on 
the corbels clap and wave their wings. That is one of the 
wonders of the Middle Ages; and no less than this galaxy 
of moths and butterflies it ‘perhaps leads’ us, in the words of 
the octogenarian Wallace, ‘to recognise some guiding 
power . . . organising the blind forces of nature in the pro- 
duction of this marvellous development of life and loveliness.’ 
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ATLAS of 
THE BIBLE 


by L. H. Grollenberg OP 
translated and edited by 
JOYCE M. H. REID BA and 
Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD 


THIS UNIQUE BOOK provides the most modern, 
original, and exhaustive background history to the Bible 
available. It draws from the vast fund of discovery and 
research accumulated during the last fifty years, including 
the El-Amarna archives, the Ugaritic texts, and the 
famous Dead Sea Scrolls, Maps, illustrations and text 
together lead the reader on an absorbing journey of 
exploration and rediscovery. The text serves to compose 
into a coherent picture the diverse aspects of the maps 
and illustrations. The encyclopaedic 26-page index con- 
tains every place named in the Bible, with the main 
variants in spelling, as well as the names of people with 
notes on the more important personages. 

35 maps in eight colours, two end-paper maps in six colours, 
408 photographs in gravure, 26-page index 

14” x 10f” 166 pp Jos 
Illustrated eight-page brochure from your bookseller 
or from the publishers: 36 Park Street, London, W1 





Arthur Stanley Eddington 


by A. VIBERT DOUGLAS Eddington’s life as a thinker 
was filled with adventure, suspense and achievement; 
stellar movements, radiation pressure, the physics of the 
stars, nebulae and galaxies, relativity, quantum theory, 
the significance of the constants in nature—to harmonise 
all these was the vision towards which he pressed with 
supreme confidence. With 15 half-tone plates. 


224 pp 253 


Human Types 


by R. W. FIRTH This new and revised edition of Human 
Types presents the outline, main problems and conclusions 
of modern social anthropology. Much new material has 
been embodied and there are 14 half-tone plates. 


November 29 vii + 224 pp 8s 6d 
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The Grammar of Poetry 


GUIDES AND MarSHALS: An Essay on Words and Imaginative 

Order. By George Rostrevor Hamilton. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
SiR GEORGE HAMILTON has written several studies on poetry from 
the grammatical point of view. This is a valuable activity today, 
when the tendency of current literary criticism has been to dilute 
the principles of the art of writing with considerations of ulterior 
purpose, and frequently even to load them with tendentious 
opinion on political and social matters. 

His method is to slow down the processes by which a writer 
works, and to study this delayed articulation microscopically. 
What he revealed in his previous essay, The Tell-tale Article, 
contained much latent criticism of the work of some famous 
contemporaries, against which no animus could be taken because 
all took place in the laboratory. As well accuse a surgeon of 
prejudice in removing your appendix. 

His new book is less grammatical and more esthetic in 
emphasis, the purpose being to examine the interrelationship 
between personal experience as it comes to the writer (as with 
other folk) and the words by which he isolates, utilises or expresses 
that experience. It is this gap between the two, what we might 


| call the matter and the manner, which seems to be a sort of 


antarctic of the world of art (in whatever medium), where critic 


| after critic perishes. Lessing, in his Laocoon, tried to map out the 


territory, but he lacked the modern psychological equipment to 
penetrate. His work, however, remains valuable because of its fine 
sense of the proportions of the arts, and of their distinctions by 
reason of their restrictions due to media. 


Sir George Hamilton has the advantage of being fully con- 
versant with the paths of the explorations made by Bergson into 


| this strange region where the icy alchemy takes place. He takes 


up the demand by Sir Herbert Read that in choosing the form of 
a work of art, the artist should ‘reject all attempts to fit the situation 
to a ready-made formula of expression, believing that to impose 
such a generalised shape on a unique emotion or intuition results 
in insincerity of feeling and artificiality of form.’ He denies the 
truth of this passage from Read’s The True Voice of Feeling, and 
that there ‘can be an equivalence between poetic and non-poetic 
experience, and that such an equivalence is the hall-mark of 
sincerity.’ He goes on to say that ‘it is entirely consistent with this 
point of view that Read should prefer the unpremeditated forms 
of free verse and look askance at a traditional stanza; it is con- 


| sistent, again, that he should—as I think—undervalue Keats's 
| Odes and Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters, that he should presume to 


scorn the work of Arnold and Bridges, and that he should unduly 
exalt Hopkins, Pound and Eliot.’ 

That, however, is only a controversial paragraph in a long 
study notable for its detachment and coolness. The positive result 
of the inquiry is to bring us back to that sane position where we 
can once again, and without the intimidation of the pundits who 
have ruled poetic belief and the majority of its practice during 
the past thirty years, recognise that dnarchy may be all very well 
as a weapon of resistance against political concentration, but it 
leads in the arts to an eccentricity that is puerile, and so wilfully 
puerile that technique relapses also into childishness. The arts 
today are suffering from that disease, and we can ask with dismay 
what critics in a hundred years to come will make of the arts as 
mal-practised during the first half of the twentieth century. 

Meanwhile, Sir George concludes that, after all, the art of 
poetry is based in words and the cunning manipulation of words, 
in the belief that they utilise human experience, feeding upon it 
and digesting it toward the growth of their own organic form, so 
that in the end-product we are enriched not with Sir Herbert 
Read’s ‘sincere’ imitation of a personal experience, but ‘something 


| which may have close or wide relationships within the context of 








our experience, but is at the same time new and unique.’ It is 
a comment on the confusions in contemporary criticism that such 
a sane point of view should have to be argued out so laboriously 
along grammatical lines. 

RICHARD CHURCH 
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Out of the West 


[HE MONMOUTH EpisopE. By Bryan Little. (Werner Laurie, 25s.) 
THIS is in many respects an excellent book. Mr. Little knows his 
West Country intimately, and he has combed the local and central 
archives for material relating to those summer months in 1685 
when the lower orders of the south-western counties rose in revolt 
under Charles II’s bastard. With a wealth of detail he shows the 
joyous. influx of local recruits to join the pathetic four score who 
landed at Lyme Regis; the isolation of the local gentry and town 
oligarchies; the rapid and confident advance along the sunny lanes 
towards Bristol. Then the weather broke; and slowly the royal 
forces, under a French general, outmanceuvred the untrained and 
ill-equipped volunteers, hemmed them in, and finally—by sheer 
superiority of training and discipline—defeated the daringly con- 
ceived night attack at Sedgemoor. Mr. Little brilliantly evokes the 
landscape and architecture of the seventeenth century, the detailed 
local relationships and squabbles which caused men to take sides. 
But something is lacking. The fact that Monmouth intended to 
lead a national revolt is obscured by the local emphasis. There 
is little analysis of the political reasons which made men revolt. 
We are vaguely told that nonconformists and artisans and yeomen 
farmers formed the backbone of Monmouth’s recruits. But what 
proportion of which sects supported him is not discussed at all. 
Even the presence of an alleged Quaker as recruiting sergeant for 
Monmouth seems to Mr. Little to call for none of the explanations 
he would have demanded if one of his sources had reversed the 
course of a stream. Monmouth’s manifestoes are dismissed as 
‘tedious,’ with no serious analysis of what they said. Least suc- 
cessful of all is Mr. Little’s attempt to whitewash the villainous 
Judge Jeffreys. It will hardly do to defend Jeffreys from the charge 
of browbeating defendants by saying that since he tried over 500 
a day he had no time for such self-indulgence. This is as good 
a book as could be written about Monmouth’s rising with the 
politics left out. 


1956 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 
It’s a Crime 
DEAD MaAN’s Fo.ty. By Agatha Christie. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) Snip, 
snip, snip, and the pasteboard characters are shaped; a tug at the 
strings and they conform to type—or stereotype; the quickness of 
the hand deceives the eye, and there you are at the last chapter, 
with Monsieur Poirot explaining it all. How slick and self-assured 
Mrs. Christie is, and how old-fashioned—even to the country- 


house setting, the game of ‘Murder,’ the oracular yokel, the | 


dubious butler, and the shoals of red herrings. 


A Dirty Way 10 Die. By George Bagby. (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) | 


Even run-of-the-mill American thrillers carry more conviction 
than Mrs. Christie and her country houses. Here, for instance, is 
a forthright story-teller whose Inspector Schmidt is a character, 
not a caricature, in a brisk New York story of the kind of murder 
that could easily arise out of the drug traffic. 

THREE WITNESSES. By Rex Stout. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) Obese, 
irascible and opinionated, Nero Wolfe is the Gilbert Harding of 
fictional detectives. Here are three of his problems, each solved, 
fairly enough, by ratiocination. The conte is the right length for 
Mr. Wolfe, in spite of his bulk: it gives room for detection, and 
not too much spare space for afl that—by now rather tedious— 
beer-drinking and orchid-fancying. 

House oF SECRETS. By Sterling Noel. (André Deutsch, 13s. 6d.) 


Reads like a parody of all those thrillers that begin with mistaken | 


identity in Marseilles, and the parcel that falls into the wrong 
hands. The inevitable American hero who, inevitably, was at 
Okinawa then establishes a beach-head on the Left Bank, com- 
plete with blondes. Only a film company could take it seriously— 
and one film company has. Yet it is confident enough in its own 
pace to be compellingly readable. 

DeaTH Drops THE Piotr. By George Bellairs. (Gifford, 10s. 6d.) 
The victim is a ferry-pilot in the North-West, as it might be Fleet- 
wood, and the characters are the pretty ordinary small business- 
men and publicans’ wives of provincial England, along with a 
patient, and probable. police inspector. Life very much as it is 
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Ready November 22 
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The Vanishing Hero 


by Sean O’ Faolain 


Studies in Novelists of the Twenties—Aldous Huxley, 
Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, William Faulkner, 
Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth Bowen, Virginia Woolf * 
and James Joyce. “The one constant in them all,” the 
author writes, “‘is the virtual disappearance of that focal 
character of the classical novel, the conceptual Hero.” 
(21/+ net) 


The Great Tudors 


edited by Katharine Garvin 


Nineteen studies of famous people of the period— 
monarchs, scholars, statesmen, saints and martyrs, and 
the greatest poet in the world—written by recognised 
authorities. A new edition of a well-known book 
published in 1935. (illustrated, 25/- net) 


My Own Story 


by Margaret Truman 


“A charming book ... her memories of a happy childhood 
and youth carry complete conviction.”’ D. W. BROGAN 
“She vividly demonstrates the qualities of judgment and 
common sense which ordinary persons can find to execut: 
exacting duties with unfailing dignity and restraint.”’ 
GLASGOW HERALD 
(Fully illustrated, 25/- nei 


Sailing through 
England 


by Fohn Seymour 
The Seymours, in Jenny III, navigated the rivers an 
canals of East Anglia, the Midlands and the North 
penetrating as far inland as Northamptonshire 
Nottingham, York, Ripon, Leeds and Bradford, an 
finally crossed the country by the canal that climb 
over the Pennine Chain to Liverpool and the Irish Sea 
//lustrated by Sally Seymour. (25/+ nei 


and, of course, Geoffrey Cotterell’s 
The 


Strange Enchantment 


(512 pages, 18/- net) 


Thrillers of the Month 


Latest successes 


Murder in Haiti 
JOHN W. VANDERCOOK. “improbable that he cou 
write a dull word... . fast action, fun, ingenious story.”’— 
PAT WALLACE. “Highly ingenious.”’—sPHERE. “Very ente: 
‘aining.”’—FRANCIS GRIERSON. 


Intent to Kill 

MICHAEL BRYAN. “Moves swiftly and ruthlessly . . 
Mr. Bryan has clearly come to stay.’"—-FRANCIS ILES. “The 
tension almost hurts.”’—PAT WALLACE. “Exciting all th 
way.’’=YORKSHIRE POST. 

Rebecca’s Pride 
DONALD McNUTT DOUGLASS. There was no crime 
on the island, lying beautiful and peaceful amongst the 
Virgin Islands—unti] a famous international figure dis- 
appeared there. (Ready Nov. 22) 
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lived; English very much as she is spoke—which induces the 
comforting belief that these are crimes very much as they are 
solved. 


A GUN To Pray Witn. By J. F. Straker. (Harrap, 11s. 6d.) 
Sunday shootings in Sussex, all made readably matter-of-fact by 
realism with which local police are treated, however odd the 
goings-on of the American hero imagined by British novelist as 
nervously unsure whether to kiss his girl or not. Mr. Straker, in 
short, better so far at police procedure than at people. 


INTENT TO KILL. By Michael Bryan. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.) Skilfully characterised trio of professional killers are 
commissioned to dispose of South American politico being 
operated on, incognito, in Montreal hospital. Very fast and effec- 
tive: picture of Montreal under snow, couple of pretty fancy 
love affairs, and surgical detail all skilfully done. 


THE CHINA RouNpDABoUT. By Josephine Bell. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Maharajah’s gift—a china roundabout—leads 
to various Hampstead murders solved, eventually, by those 
essentially nice characters, Dr. Wintringham and Inspector 
Mitchell. Mrs. Bell always writes competently, and sometimes 
beautifully; pity that her plot should be quite so old-fashionedly 
improbable, and that she should make it so patent that such of 
her own creations as aren’t English, upper-middle-class, Gentile 
and chaste are ‘horrors,’ ‘curious’ or ‘abnormal.’ 


INSPECTOR QUEEN’S Own Case. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) Less complicated and more relaxed than usual: Queen 
pere, in the absence of that rather tiresome know-all, Queen fils, 
retires from the New York Police Department on reaching the 
age limit; solves the problem of a child-murder; and chums up 
with a bonny buxom nurse just old enough to comfort his declin- 
ing years with decorum. Cosy’s the word. 


THE TRAMPLERS. By Jason Manor. (Secker and Warburg, 
11s. 6d.) Gangster warfare in California, with a mild-mannered 
young architect blundering around no man’s land, bumping into 
a blonde with a heart, as well as a head, of gold; some crooked 
cops; and sundry corpses. Lively and lethal, and with fewer than 
usual of Mr. Manor’s sociological overtones. 


TWELVE HORSES AND THE HANGMAN’S Noose. By Gladys 
Mitchell. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) Three murders in this well- 
written, sloppily conceived frolic among livery stables and a local 
grammar school, ornamented with unlikely rustics, but with Mrs. 
Bradley—now be-Damed—a little less hideously overdrawn than 
usual: almost down to life-size, in fact. Maddening thing about 
Miss Mitchell is that the more implausible her plots the more 
readable she is. 


CHRISTOPHER PYM 


The Cardinal 


In SILENCE I SPEAK. By George N. Shuster. (Gollancz, 21s.) 


TuHIs book on Cardinal Mindszenty and the Communist regime 
in Hungary is, as the publishers point out, highly topical. And 
many of its chapters—in particular those on the peasantry and 
the workers—show the intolerable background to the present 
national rising in revealing detail. That it centres on the Cardinal, 
and is in effect a piece of hagiography, is less satisfactory. 
Mindszenty is now reported to have taken refuge in the 
American Legation after a few days’ liberty. And after his fright- 
ful ordeal our main feeling for him must be of sympathy and 
admiration. Yet determination by itself is a quite inadequate 
quality for the leader of a not entirely non-political Church in 
a tricky and dangerous political situation. The leaders of 
Catholicism in the other Eastern European countries—Wyszynski, 
Beran and Stephinac—have all suffered equally. Yet all of them 
succeeded in gaining time and obtaining concessions: for their 
churches. Mindszenty was more intransigent than his Czech and 
Polish colleagues. Though anti-Nazi he subscribed to an extreme 
rightist traditionalism, as they did not. And it seems clear that 
he misunderstood and mishandled the situation. He chose as his 
main ground in resisting the Communists the schools issue. 
Secularisation of the schools, however, was the one important 
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matter on which liberals, radicals and socialists, both in Hungary 
and in the West, could not sympathise with the Catholics. And 
he seems to have overestimated the impregnability of his own 
position, with the result that when arrest came he was more un- 
settled by the shock than were the other Catholic leaders, from 
none of whom did it prove possible to extract any sort of 
‘confession.’ 

His trial (about which Dr. Shuster surprisingly says practically 
nothing) was, of course, a farce. But it was a farce of a different 
sort to the usual confession trial. Rajk, for instance, confessed 
in long set speeches to a complete structure of impossible crime. 
The Cardinal simply answered shortly a series of questions on 
minor points; his own admissions were none of them to felonious 
acts, and all of them were quite plausible, and quite probably true. 
But he failed to defend himself, and the court was thus able to 
inflate these inadequate indiscretions into a lot of wholly un- 
justified assumptions and deductions. Mindszenty seems to have 
been simply baffled and outmanceuvred. 

A predominantly Catholic-Democratic resistance to Com- 
munism may perhaps be feasible; but not apparently in Hungary, 
or under Mindszenty. The present revolution was primarily an 
urban action, led by a vanguard of socialist-minded students and 
workers, to the air of radical democracy’s Marseillaise. As a 
story of human suffering, Mindszenty’s must appeal to us all. 
When Dr. Shuster turns it into an argument for a particular 
politico-religious standpoint his argument breaks down. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


Innocent Abroad 


Mr. Norris AND 1... By Gerald Hamilton. (Allen Wingate, 
15s.) 

‘THE prison at Nice is quite the most horrible I have ever been 
in.’ It is impossible not to be fond of Gerald Hamilton. It is 
always a pleasure to share a bottle of claret with him; to 
sympathise with him about the price of a pair of shoes—he has 
never, I am sure, bought anything ready-made; to hear him blow- 
ing up a newsagent for delivering the New Statesman and the 
Observer instead of the Spectator and the Sunday Times; to watch 
him meticulously affixing the right number of stamps to envelopes 
directed to Abercorn, Alba et al. Was it ever thus? Were there 
not blazing indiscretions in an otherwise murky past? Is he or 
isn’t he Mr. Norris? Mr. Isherwood is rather equivocal in his 
introduction to these memories, but one gathers that Mr. Norris 
is but a faint fictional adumbration of the grand original. 

It is therefore disappointing to find that Mr. Hamilton is discreet 
beyond all reasonable limits. It is a tantalising book. One is 
introduced again and again to famous and infamous figures of 
the past, but they are as uncommunicative as their glazed and 
dusty images at Madame Tussaud’s. To be sure, there is a danger- 
ously epicene Chinese servant, but he remains a mere Mongolian 
question-mark, and the wicked and the witty maintain their 
enigmatic silence. 

This finally makes one a little impatient. A green, but a 
nebulous carnation, with a faintly unpleasant smell of compost— 
or is it of ink? The tongue in Mr. Hamilton’s case is mightier 
than the pen, even when, as Mr. Richardson points out in an 
epilogue in which friendship wrestles with exasperation, it remains 
within that permanently boyish cheek. What did Roger Casement 
really say, what did Frank Harris disclose in those last brave years 
when, wearing an Old Etonian tie, he would discourse of his 
schooldays at Rugby? Mr. Hamilton, himself a Rugbeian, never 
reached the Sixth Form. He has never perhaps quite reached Sixth 
Form. One envisages him as carrying a succession of notes from 
his fagmaster to his less reputable friends in other houses. The fag- 
master changes—at one time becomes the King of Egypt—but 
the go-between remains in a state of almost idiot innocence. Yet 
is he so innocent? He would hate us to think so, but his lips are 
sealed. By what—discretion? Yet he has been fantastically indis- 
creet, it would appear, in the conduct of his worldly affairs. No: 
it is something grander than discretion. Butlers are, or used to 
be, discreet. This little book is a monument to good taste. Mr. 
Hamilton is a naughtier Augustus Hare—the last Victorian, 
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Grand Strategy 


VOLUME II 


by JOHN EHRMAN 


The first volume in the United Kingdom Military 
Histories on Grand Strategy was published as Volume 
V in July 1956 and covered the period August 1943 
to September 1944. This volume is its sequel and 
covers the last ten months of the war when events in 
Europe and the Far East reached their climax. The 
volume opens with the results of the check sustained 
by the Allied offensive in Europe in the Autumn of 
1944 and continues with the planning and subsequent 
defeat of Germany. In the Far East, the reconquest 
of Central Burma and the rest of south-east Asia is 
described and the first full account is given of the 
Anglo-American discussion which resulted in the 
dropping of the atom bomb on Japan. 9 appendices, 
6 maps, and index. 30s. post 1s. 6d. 
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from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 





Life in the shadow of the swastika 


Orange Above 


THEO VAN DUREN’S true story oi Dutch resistance is both an 
exciting tale o. personal heroism and a remarkabie analysis oi 
Occupation. Mondai 155 ne: 
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DESTINATION GIVE US THIS 
BERLIN DAY 
Paul Vialar’s new novel provides | Sidney Stewart’s astonishing 
an alarming insight to the moral account of the Bataan Death 
havoc wrought by total war March. ‘Read it it you dare’— 
among victors and vanquished 
15s nei Man. Evening New 15. ner 


The Life of 


THOMAS CRANMER CIVIL SERVICE OR 





ehibnetymndinne nipens BUREAUCRACY? 
eodore Maynard’s eminently : ‘ 

readable life of Cranmer | E. N. Gladden. A critical survey 
depicts the dramatic events | Of the structure and manage- 
which lead to his burning at | ment of the Civil Service today. 
the stake. 18s ner 21s ner 





TIME AND PLACE 
George Scott’s outspoken autobiography is 
being discussed everywhere. 16s net 
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.- & .=- ‘We beg your acceptance,’ 
said the Dodo, ‘of this ele- 
gant thimble.’ If Alice was 
only 
perhaps it was because the 


thimble was already her own 


property. 


A more generous gift would 
have been a Book Token. 
Whatever your friends’ inter- 
ests — Carroll or Carpentry, 
Thimbles or Theology — 
they'll bless you for the kind 
thought that enabled them to 


choose for themselves. 


Cri BOOK 





moderately grateful, 
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travelling ceaselessly, often in great discomfort, in search:of an 
ideal world where great ladies ‘do not move,’ where the pheasants 
thud splendidly down before the noble guns, and The Times is 
decently warmed. A world, too, of mysterious coulisses; but gentle- 
men, however beardsley they may behave, never tell. Is it quite 
fair for them to hint so darkly? One longs for a dash more hock 


inthe seltzer. 
JOHN DAVENPORT 


Sex or Science 


THe SEXUAL, MARITAL AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS OF THE 
ENGLISH Woman. By Eustace Chesser. (Hutchinson Medical 
Publications, 75s.) 

AIDED by fifteen hundred doctors and abetted by six thousand 

women Dr. Chesser has compiled a formidable survey of the 

emotional life of female England. Unlike Dr. Kinsey, whose 
researches were more of a zoological nature, Dr. Chesser has 
taken into account the problems of childhood and adolescence, 
the degrees of parental control and early impressions about sex, 
the home and religious influences, the incomes and intelligences, 
in fact the general background of his willing guinea pigs. This 
vast work with its diagrams, graphs and questionnaires cannot 
but be a specialist’s item, of deep interest to students of behaviour 
patterns, to psychologists and welfare workers, a valuable pointer 
to those engaged in the betterment of human relationships. To 
the lay reader it is frankly alarming, the over-all impression being 
that nearly all English women are emotionally and sexually 
maladjusted, and the odds against any of them being happy at 
any time, anywhere, enormous. Every conceivable combination 
of age, upbringing and belief, every aspect of physical love— 
except the abnormal, which, curiously enough in a work of this 
magnitude, has been omitted—every factor having any bearing 
on the libido has been explored and chartedg Monumental, 
statistical, sober in tone, this book undoubtedly proves a great 

many things conclusively, but it takes a scientific rather than a 

dirty mind to appreciate their worth. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


New Novels 


In The Last Resort (Macmillan, 15s.) Pamela Hansford Johnson 
has grown in stature, greatly increased her social scope, and 
covers an impressive emotional range. Her people are very satis- 
factorily a part of their surroundings; individual and landscape 
are balanced. Backgrounds, futures, social offshoots, complex 
and interwoven destinies, all are suggested, invoked rather than 
described, and out of this rich pother one portrait—Celia’s—is 
brilliantly individual, vital and alive, and a number of sketches 
have the same candid and quiet air of truth about them. Celia 
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is a lot of things: career woman, devoted daughter of impossible 
parents, old maid but not so old—rich, generous, impulsive, 
lovable, bossy at moments, and with it all the mistress of a man 
she has long adored, who marries elsewhere; after which—and 
a depth of emotional vicissitude that can only be lived through, 
as it were, not described—she marries, eventually, a homosexual. 
The bones of the tale, though, mean little: its strength lies in the 
slow cumulative characterisation, the exact observation of a social 
world where somehow an authoritative morality, a kind of 
hierarchy of behaviour, emerges without any apparent judge- 
ments being made on anything. 

Such large claims have been made for Alejo Carpentier’s The 
Lost Steps (Gollancz, 15s.) that I found myself blinking, then 
reading back, then saying to myself, ‘Can they really mean this?’ 
Vigorous, plausible, entertaining, adult—it is all of these. But 
important?—Hardly, it seems to me. There is a basic un- 
importance about the mind of Mr. Carpentier grappling with the 
problems of the soul that gives his skilful and competent work an 
emotional feebleness, for all its energy. Clearly, Mr. Carpentier 
is gifted with all the secondary qualities of a novelist— 
fluency, descriptive power, entertainment value, technical 
efficiency with such things as plot, time sequence, denouement 
and so on, and an inventiveness that can use crucial questions 
of life and death as tricks in a game of fiction. In other words, | 
find this Cuban allegory solemn, but not serious; good enter- 
tainment, if you want a book about jungles and primitive tribes 
and actresses and revolutions and two mistresses called Mouche 
(Parisian-style) and Rosario (jungle-style), but not a commentary 
on the position of man in time, not a satire on modern morality, 
not a book that enlarges our perception or gives any emotional 
satisfaction beyond the immediate time of reading. Or course Mr. 
Carpentier has talent but not—surely not—the kind of talent he 
has been credited with. Harriet de Onis’s translation from the 
Spanish is mainly excellent. 

The only thing I dislike about R. Prawer Jhabvala’s The 
Nature of Passion (Allen and Unwin, 13s. 6d.) is its pretentious 
title. In every other way it is a charmer; it regards a smart cosmo- 
politan world with a wistful eye—parties, clubs, tennis, Europeans, 
dancing, being looked on as utterly beyond the pale of a rich. 
traditional and straightlaced family which believes in making 
money and spending it with a modest domestic splash, in a house 
full of children, in a silent, devoted wife, in food, in jokes, in 
comradeship, in a bit of bribery and corruption to oil the wheels. 
in the propriety of daughters, the loyal support of sons. But 
education has brought unrest, ‘England-returned’ sons marry 
progressive wives, and the favourite and beautiful daughter 
Nimmi is seen in a restaurant with a young man and must be 
married off at once in case, after such a scandal, no one will 
have her. Delicate, wide-eyed observation of a scene attractively 
remote from ours; sympathy with all sides, ancient and modern, 
and a satire as deft as it is kindly; the exact, almost pictorial 
evocation of moments, groups, domestic scenes: these are its 
qualities; and the style—staid, a little stilted, a shade ‘correctly 
foreign,’ like so much Indian conversation—is a delight. 

A second novel is almost bound to have an air of anticlimax 
about it: it is the novelist’s adolescence, his inevitably awkward 
bridging of the middle reaches of fiction, without the compulsive 
ardour of the first or the maturity he must hope to reach later. 
And, too, we judge more harshly. Gillian Freeman’s Fall of 
Innocence (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), for instance, is quite as well 
written, as plausibly presented, as The Liberty Man, and were it 
a first novel one would no doubt salute a tough yet feminine new 
talent. But its subject is meagre, its presentation somehow tame 
and wan, compared with the earlier novel. It is about Evelyn, 
one of those dispiriting English schoolgirls who, at seventeen, have 
the emotional outlook of eleven, and her American contemporary 
Sophie who, from eleven, has had the sophistication, at least, of 
seventeen. Smart and lively and rather carnivorous, Sophie comes 
to stay, and, seeing Evelyn’s quiet, idealistic, rather stupid father, 
whose good looks hide an almost pathological ignorance of the 
world, proceeds to eat him up: which done, she takes an aeroplane 
and leaves him to his rather absurd disillusion. Miss Freeman’s 
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talent is for the alarming-ruthless, the quiet- 
killer psychology; but her characters, this time, 
are weak—her American girl is a type, no 
more, her situation too abruptly resolved. 
The charge of abruptness could never be 
levelled against Isobel English, whose Every 
Eye (Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) is a model of well- 
tailored invention, and whose elegant prose 
would give distinction to trivialities. But it 
lacks the sharp insight of The Key that Rusts, 
is a minor, almost miniature work whose 
action has the inevitability, not of destiny or 
anything of the sort, but of clockwork—tick, 
they meet; tock, he proposes: neat and charm- 


ing and automatic. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Baroque Ethos 


Tue first sign that French critics were begin- 
ning to rediscover what, for want of a better 
term, must be called the baroque poetry of 
their seventeenth century was the anthology 
of verse produced by Thierry Maulnier before 
the war. Since then the omens have multiplied, 
M. J. Rousset has written his excellent book 
around the baroque ethos, and scholars, both 
in France and abroad, have been busy editing 
texts and writing theses. It is a mark of the 
effectiveness of their work that Alan J. Steele in 
this new anthology of French verse (Three 
Centuries of French Verse 1511-1819. Edin- 
burgh University Press. Agents: Nelson, 15s.) 
can devote the largest part of his space to the 
seventeenth-century poets, whose productions, 
outside the field of drama, had always been 
rather sniffed at by English critics. He gives 
us plenty of Agrippa d’Aubigné, Théophile de 
Viau, Saint-Amant and Tristan Hermite as 
against one poem by Racine, and, though this 
is perhaps reacting a little strongly against the 
grand siécle view of French literary history, 
it does take the sting out of Boileau. Mr. Steele 
has also included a great number of sixteenth- 
century poets ranging from Jean Lemaire des 
Belges, the most talented of the grands 
rhétoriqueurs, to Du Bartas, whose shadow 
falls across so much Elizabethan and Jacobean 
literature. His selection from the eighteenth 
century serves to confirm me in the belief that, 
except for André Chénier and one or two 
adepts of a light eroticism, there is no poet 
worth reading between Racine and Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore. There is a good biblio- 
graphy and helpful notes on difficult passages, 
but, since this book is evidently meant for the 
general reader as well as the student, it 
could have done with a rather less technical 
introduction. It is not much help to anyone 
unacquainted with Renaissance thought and 
literature to be told that Scéve distilled ‘from 
emotion recollected the subtle essences of his 
Platonico-Petrarchan canzoniere. ... 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Recent Reprints 
Nove ts, Etc. 


Collins Fontana Books: There’s Trouble 
Brewing, by Nicholas Blake; The Bridge on 
the River Kwai, by Pierre Boulle; A Press of 
Suspects, by Andrew Garve; The Dark Street, 
by Peter Cheyney (all at 2s.); Escape, by 
Ethel Vance; Moby Dick, by Herman Mel- 
ville; Round the World in Eighty Days, by 
Jules Verne; The Diary of a Country Priest, 
by Georges Bernanos; Hard Facts, by Howard 
Spring (all at 2s. 6d.); The Wind that Shakes 
the Barley, by James Barke (3s. 6d.). 

Penguin Books: Selected Tales, by Edgar 
Allan Poe, edited by John Curtis—a new 


selection (3s. 6d.). 


1956 


J. M. Dent and Sons: No Time for Sergeants, 
by Mac Hyman (12s. 6d.). 

Dent's Everyman’s Library: The Nigger of 
the ‘Narcissus, Typhoon and The Shadow 
Line, by Joseph Conrad, in one volume (7s.); 
The Master of Ballantrae and Weir of Hermi- 
ston, by R. L. Stevenson (6s.); Short Stories, 
by Guy de Maupassant, translated by Marjorie 
Laurie (6s.); The Mill on the Floss, by George 
Eliot, (7s.). 

Heinemann: The Magician, by W. Somerset 
Maugham (15s.). 

Cassell: The Russell Reader, edited by 
Leonard Russell (25s.). This volume contains 
the following unabridged novels: Flush, A 
Biography, by Virginia Woolf; Madame De, 
by Louise de Vilmorin; The Borrowers, by 
Mary Norton; The Second Curtain, by Roy 
Fuller; Scott-King’s Modern Europe, by 
Evelyn Waugh; Lucky Jim, by Kingsley Amis. 

Macdonald: King Solomon’s Mines, by 
H. Rider Haggard (10s. 6d.). 

Richards Press: Captain Margaret, by John 
Masefield (12s. 6d.). 

Faber: A Girl in Winter, by Philip Larkin 
(15s.). 

Elek: The Beast in Man, by Emile Zola 
(18s.). 
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Rodale Press: Beauty and the Beast, by 
Charles Lamb (6s.); Two Brothers of Different 
Sex, A Story from the Chinese (6s.). 
GENERAL 

Pelican Books: Daily Life in Ancient Rome, 
by Jér6me Carcopino (3s. 6d.). 

Dent's Everyman's Library: Selected Papers 
on Philosophy, by William James (6s.); A 
Treatise of Human Nature, in two volumes, 
by David Hume (6s. each). 

Collins Fontana Books: On the Edge of 
the Primeval Forest, by Albert Schweitzer 
(2s.); The Wild Green Earth, by Bernard 
Fergusson (2s. 6d.); The British Character, 
studied and revealed by Pont, with introduc- 
tion by E. M. Delafield (2s. 6d.). 

Michael Joseph's Mermaid Books: Two in 
a Tub, by Ted Schaap (5s.). 

Penguin Books: The Fourth Penguin Cross- 
word Puzzle Book (2s. 6d.). 


PoeMs, Pays, ETC. 

Penguin Books: Collected Poems, by A. E. 
Housman (3s. 6d.). 

Dent’s Everyman's Library: Peer Gynt, by 
Henrik Ibsen, translated by R. Farquharson 
Sharp (6s.). 


Country Life 


By IAN 


In the trees across the road, a great many 
birds—rooks, jackdaws and _ pigeons—are 
feeding on acorns that are on the point of 
dropping. The leaves are falling steadily and 
covering the grass; leaves of ash, sycamore, 
oak and elm that flutter and twirl to the 
ground and pile damply on top of one another. 
It is hard to credit that only recently the hill 
and the field beyond the trees were both 
completely screened from sight. Out there the 
corn was cut and hens fed on the stubble. Now 
one can see the outline of things formerly 
curtained: the hedge running up the hill, an 
old hayrick, slumped beneath a tarpaulin, an 
abandoned cultivator or some such implement, 
the red roof of a barn. Soon the trees will have 
lost their leaves, but by then the old stubble 
will have gone, for day after day now the 
tractor takes the plough over a wider area 
with a following of swirling, crying gulls that 
greedily feed on worms. The sounds of farm- 
ing industry are perhaps not quite so urgent as 
they were a few weeks ago, but, while these 
milder November days continue and the land 
keeps dry, ploughing will occupy much of 
every man’s time. All things in their season, 
country folk say. Farmers must plough now 
in case it is impossible in spring and save their 
tasks of lesser importance for odd days 
apparently sent for just such work. 


PEGs FOR SALE 

Among the signs of the season is the fact 
that the gypsies who come to us in spring are 
moving back once again to places where they 
spend the harder winter months. At least two 
of the tribe call regularly upon us to sell 
clothes pegs, for these are something that for 
years now we have purchased only from 
travelling folk. Once the pegs were the sort 
made by splitting hazel sticks which were cut 
to length and fastened with strips of tin. This 
sort of clothes-peg making might have been 
taken as a simple rural craft. Raw materials 
are not hard to come by and splitting the hazel 
presents no difficulty. Families used to work at 


NIALL 


peg-making on their way through the country. 
Even the gypsies seem to have labour troubles, 
however, for the pegs we are offered by 
our callers this year are obviously factory 
products. Soon the pegs will probably not be 
wooden things at all, but plastic ones. The 
patter remains unchanged and the farewell 
too, ‘Thank you, kind lady. God bless you, 
sir. I'll be round again in the spring,” and off 
they go, baskets on hips. We have only twice 
been asked for anything other than money for 
pegs. Once the old lady asked for bicarbonate 
of soda for her indigestion and we were able to 
supply it. On another occasion the caller asked 
for a pinch of salt. Quite unaccountably, we 
could find no salt in the house. The traveller 
went off muttering about the wickedness of 
people who grudged a caller a few grains of 
salt. 


STARLING SOLO 


Each morning, between nine and ten o’clock, 
and in the afternoons from three until about 
four, for the past ten days or so, I have been 
entertained by a starling that perches in a 
small elm tree outside my window where he 
proceeds to pipe, using all the variations that 
starlings pick up from better songsters. The 
leaves of the elm are yellowing and thinning 
out, and from the window, on the same level, 
I am able to see that the starling on each 
occasion chooses the same branch on which to 
sit and sing. The morning recital, whether the 
sun shines or not, is always more ardent than 
the song in the afternoon. Sometimes it looks 
as though the starling is about to be over- 
come by the passion of his piping, but this is 
generally in the morning. In the afternoon 
although the singing begins with the same 
ardour it trails away, as time passes, to a cluck- 
ing and crooning with intervals when the bird 
sits looking about. Sparrows and other star- 
lings use this tree at times, but the singer alone 
is present at those hours in the morning and 
afternoon. When the leaves have gone I fancy 
he will change his habits and remain with his 
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brethren for the whole of the day instead of 
singing in the elm. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

When it is intended to take cuttings from 
chrysanthemums the ‘stools’ should be brought 
into the greenhouse and covered with an inch 
or so of mulch to encourage suitable young 
shoots. When the cuttings are taken they 
should be set in a compost of leaf-mould, 
sharp sand and fibrous loam in equal parts, 
with a dusting of sieved wood ash added. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


S. C. DUTT (Calcutta) 1nt'Prize, B.C.F. Tourney No.80 
BLACK (8 men) Waite to play and 
~ mate in two moves: 
= solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Mansfield: R-B 6!, 
ne ween. 3 ss 
K x P; 2 R-B 5. 
i..s Re Tao 
R-K 6; 2 Kt x P. 
lll bless, A 1...R-Q6or 
R-K 7;2Q x P. 
ae ee 
WHITE (11 men) B-O 6; 2 Q-O 4. 
. B-K 6 or B-K 7; 2 Q-K 4, are main lines. 
Complete set of R and B interferences in an 
agreeably light setting—a delightful problem by 
our leading two-move composer. 
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A correspondent whom I once advised to take 
up the Sicilian as an aggressive and effective 
defence to the king’s pawn has written to me 
complaining pathetically that since receiving this 
advice he has seen fifteen games published on 
the opening all won by White, and to depress 
him further here is a sixteenth. The explanation 
is that, although the Sicilian is one of the best 
defences, the more publishable games—i.e. those 
that are lively and comparatively short—tend to 
be won by White; but this does not mean that 
White gets the better of the opening as a whole. 
Black wins just as many. 

White, L. SHaMKOvicH. Black, B. LEBEDEV 


1P-K4 P-QB4 18 Kt-Q 5 Q-Kt1 
2Kt-KB3 P-Q3 19P x P B-Q B 3(g 
3 P-Q4 PxP 20KtxB Kx Kt 


4Kt xP Kt-K B 3 21 P-B6ch K-K I 


5Kt-QB3 P-QR3(a) 22R(4)-Q4 Kt-Kt3 
6 B-Kt 5 Q Kr-Q2 23R x P K-B 1 
7B-QB4 P-K3 24B x Kt Q-K I 
80-0 P-K R3 25R-Ki(h) R-Q1 
9B-R4 Kt-K 4 (5) 26RxR QxR 
10 B-Kt 3 Q-B 27 (c) 27 R-Q 1 Q-R4 
11 Q-K 2? B-K 2 28 B-Q 6ch K-Kt 1 
12QR-Qi P-KKt4 29 Q-Kt 4 Q-K Kt¢4 
13 B-Kt 3 B-Q 2 30QxQ PxQ 
14 P-B4 Px P 31 B-Kt 3 K-R 2 
15R x P Kt-R 2?(d) 32Bx P R-K B1 
16 K-R 1 Kr-B 1 (e) 33 B-Q5 BxB 
17 Kt-B 5! PxKt(/) 34RxB Rx P 
35 K-Kt 1 Resigns 


(a) Fashionable or not, I do not believe this is good 
By straightforward and rapid development, as here, White 
usually gets the better of this variation in practice 

(b) Interesting idea which, properiv followed up, should 
give Black fair counter-chances. 

(c) Faulty transposition of moves of which White could 
have taken advantage by 11 B x Kt!, P x B; 12 Q-R 5! 
threat Kt x K P and if 12. Kt-B Sid then 13 Kt 
(B 3)-Kt 5!, P x Kt; 14Q x Kt P ch. 10...P-K Ki 4 


was correct. 

(d) He should play 15 . . Kt-Kt 3!; 16 R-B 2, P-K R 4; 
7 P-K R 3, P-R 5; 8 B- R 2 with about equal chances 

(e) If 16... O- OO; Shamkovich gives the line 17 
R x P!,Kt x R; 18 Kt x P,Q-R 4: 19 Kt x R, Kt x Kt; 
20 P-K 5! with winning attack for White, - 20. 
a ae eo x ere . . Q any 
other; 22Q x KP. 

(f) 17... Kt (1)-Kt 3; 18 R-B 2, O-O-O; 19 Kt x B 
ch, Kt x Kt; 20 B x Kt, P x B; 21 R x P is also los: 
for Black. 

(g) Or 19... P-B 3; 20 Q-RS5 ch, K-Q 1; 21 B-B 2 
R-K R 2; 22 B-Kt 6 ch, K-B 1; 23,Q x PI, R-B 2; 24 
Kt x Bch and wins easily. 

(kh) The rest of the game is of little interest; White 1s 
two pawns up, and it is merely a question of when Black 
chooses to resign. 
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IDEAS FOR AN OIL PACT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


For thirty years—on and off—I have been 
using my pen (in articles and books) to 
warn people of the dangers of mixing oil 
and politics. When the Labour Government 
refused to drop paratroopers on Abadan 
in the dispute with Dr. Moussadek (who 
made a grab similar to Colonel Nasser’s) I 
had hoped that this would signal the end 
of British oil imperialism. But dangerous 
old ideas were revived by Sir Anthony 
Eden with the appalling- consequences we 
now contemplate—the Suez Canal blocked, 
pipeline and pumping stations blown up in 
Syria, and Anglo-French tankers denied 
the use of Saudi-Arabian oil at the Bahrein 
terminal. How can we get back to sanity 
in our oil affairs? How can we substitute 
commercialism for politics? How can we 
make oil contribute something more sub- 
stantial to our balance of payments? 
a Eo a8 


The first step, as I have urged before, is 
to sell the Government’s 51 per cent. hold- 
ing in British Petroleum (51 million shares) 
to a British banking consortium who would 
in turn sell it to British and American 
investors. Not long ago when some enter- 
prising bankers publicised the fact that 
British Petroleum had oil reserves three 
times as large as the richest American com- 
pany and that at the market prices pre- 
vailing these reserves were valued at only 
S¢ per barrel (against 50¢ for the mighty 
Standard Oil of New Jersey), American 
investors made a mad scramble for the 
shares and forced the price up to over 
£9. They are now about £6 10s. and at a 
bargain level—if the political risk could 
be reduced to reasonable proportions. It 
should not be impossible to sell, say, 10 
million shares in the American market and 
add some $200 million to our depleted 
dollar reserves. We need the dollars. We 
also need to tell the Arab world that the 
British Treasury no longer owns SO per 
cent. of the oil in Kuwait, 233 per cent. of 
the oil in Iraq and Qatar and 40 per cent. 
of the Iranian consortium—in other words, 
that the British Government is no longer 
an oil imperialist. 

Ba # 

The next step is to negotiate a com- 
mercial oil agreement with the United 
States Government. This means tearing up 
the fatuous political oil agreement which 
the late Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes signed with the late Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, proclaiming the Middle East 
as an Anglo-American oil preserve. I do 
not know whether America is now in a 
mood to negotiate with us, but if the 
Western alliance means anything, then it 
is in the interests of the United States to 
put its principal-ally on its commercial 
oil feet. The agreement I have in mind 
would proclaim the intention of the two 
countries to set up an oil bank which would 
allow the nationals of the one to borrow 
oil from the nationals of the other repay- 
able in oil over a period of time, the only 
dollar payment passing being the difference 
in production and transport costs of the 
oil exchanged. It would be open to France 
and Holland to join in the agreement. If 
it were signed today the British Petroleum 
and the Royal Dutch-Shell group would 





be supplying their British and continental 
customers with Western oil borrowed from 
the American oil consortium to meet their 
present deficiencies and would be repaying 
it later on with Middle East oil when the 
Suez Canal is open and the pipelines are 
flowing. The obvious American agencies 
for the exchange would be the Standard 
Oil ‘Esso’ company and the Texas-owned 
Trinidad Oil (‘Regent’) company which 
are operating in Great Britain. By this 
agreement we should avoid the full dollar 
liability for the Western oil which we must 
now buy in considerable quantities. 
ae * * 


There is nothing commercially novel in 
an oil agreement along these lines, for the 
international oil companies are frequently 
borrowing oil from one another. It would 
not even be politically novel, for there is 
already an understanding between the 
British Treasury and the American oil com- 
panies importing oil into the UK, whereby 
the ‘dollar content’ of American oil is 
reduced to an amount equivalent to the 
‘dollar content’ of oil imported by the 
British and Dutch companies. (This is 
believed to be under 30 per cent.) With such 
an oil agreement the Middle East crisis 
would not affect our balance of payments: 
it might even help it if tanker freights rise 
further, for payments to British-owned 
tankers exceed those to foreign-owned 
tankers importing oil into the UK. But with- 
out such an agreement I reckon that our 
balance of payments will suffer a deteriora- 
tion of over £100 million, representing the 
loss of profit on the oil normally supplied 
by British companies and the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group to their overseas customers 
outside North America. Our first task of 
statesmanship, then, as soon as our troops 
have left Egypt, is to negotiate this oil pact 
with America. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 
THE sharp fall in oil shares which marked 
the end of the Stock Exchange account this 
week suggests that fresh bull positions had 
been taken up when the cease-fire came 
in Egypt and-that these were being hur- 
riedly liquidated on the still uncertain out- 
look. As I write BRITISH PETROLEUM are 
130s. against a pre-Suez high of 180s. and 
the year’s high of 183s. 6d., while BURMAH 
OIL are 81s. 3d. against 115s. and 117s. 6d. 
respectively. This gives a 4 per cent. yield 
for BP and 4.4 per cent. for Burmah Oil. 
A short time ago such yields would have 
been considered handsome for these 
‘growth’ shares, but until the political risks 
have been minimised | still think that they 
are not good enough. SHELL TRANSPORT, 
with its political risks widely distributed 
round the world, is down to 142s. to yield 
3.65 per cent. CANADIAN EAGLE, with its 
production in the West and its tanker fleet 
certain to earn more, is naturally holding 
firm at 64s. 6d., but its low yield of 3.3 
per cent. is not encouraging much fresh 
buying. Every market has been affected by 
the gloomy economic prospect. The gilt- 
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edged market was not cheered by Mr. 
Macmillan’s estimate of the modest cost of 
the short campaign or by the excellent over- 
seas trade returns for October. What lies 
ahead is worrying it, and it was depressing 
to be told by Mr. Macmillan that but for 
Suez he had intended soon to ease up. 
However, Mr. Macmillan’s hint that the 
gold and dollar reserves had substantial 
reinforcements which could be brought 
into play was taken to refer to the drawings 
which could be made on the International 
Monetary Fund of some $325 million. 
Unless the Suez situation worsens a 
temporary recovery in the stock markets 
seems oyerdue. 
* * a» 

The loyal shareholders of BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION and STANDARD MOTOR will 
have uttered a sigh of relief that their 
respective reports were no worse. Indeed, 
that of BMC was better than most of us 
expected. Net profits fell by only 35 per 
cent. in spite of six months of short-time 
working and a strike, rising costs, increas- 
ing competition and the cuts in the 
Australian trade. The dividend was main- 
tained at 124 per cent. and was covered 
more than twice. At 6s. 9d. to yield 9.4 
per cent. the 5s. shares may be bumping 
around the bottom if the encouraging 
reports of new orders at the motor show 
are followed up in sales. Standard Motor 
had a much worse year, net profits falling 
from £3.9 million to only £393,000. The 
change-over to a new model in the tractor 
factory, labour disputes, import restrictions 
overseas, the credit squeeze at home, all 
contributed to the disaster. The dividend 
was cut from 12 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
and was short-earned. Yet the Ss. shares 
hold at 6s. 74d. to yield only a little over 
6 per cent. because the ‘special buyer’ 
(reputed to be Massey-Harris-Ferguson) is 
still in the market. It would seem tempting 
for holders to get out on his back. If i were 
making a fresh investment in the motor 
share market I confess I would single out 
FORD at 30s. (to yield 5 per cent. on a 74 
per cent. dividend covered 5.8 times) and 
ROLLS-ROYCE at 103s. (to yield 3.4 per cent. 
on 174 per cent. covered 3.4 times). The 


position of these two companies seems 
assured. 
” * ~ 
The merger proposed between Mc- 


DOUGALL’S and HOVIS is a very sensible one 
and should be supported by the share- 
holders. McDougall’s are short of milling 
capacity: Hovis have a surplus. Mc- 
Dougall’s sell their self-raising flour and 
cake mix through grocers: Hovis sell their 
bread through bakers. The merger will date 
from January and it is expected that the new 
company HOVIS-MCDOUGALL will be able to 
pay 15 per cent. The merger involves an 
exchange of new shares of McDougall’s for 
the old shares of Hovis—£11 worth for £10 
stock. At the present price of 45s. 6d. for 
McDougall’s the potential yield is around 
64 per cent., which is not unattractive for a 
stable ‘consumption’ share. 
* * 


Sir John Hay, unlike some people, knows 
when to retire in the face of opposition and 
has withdrawn his plan to use the surplus 
funds of his rubber companies to form an 
investment trust. The shares did not 
respond. Tea shares, like rubber shares, tend 
to be intrinsically undervalued on the Lon- 
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don Stock Exchange (which does not like 
the political risks involved), but I am won- 
dering whether the continued advertising 
on ITV of the ‘quick-brew’ teas may not 
attract some public interest to the tea 
share market. I have always warned 
investors about the unmarketability of tea 
shares (especially the Ceylon shares which 
are threatened by nationalisation), but I 
will mention one Indian company of great 
inherent strength. ASSAM FRONTIER last year 
paid 15 per cent. and earned over 50 per 
cent. and the average price it realised on 
its quality teas was 6s. 14d. per lb. This 
year it has been getting a higher average 
price—in September over 9s. and in 
October around 8s. per lb. At 16s. the 
shares return a yield of about 183 per cent. 
on last year’s dividend, which might well 
be increased. Moreover, no bonus has yet 
been declared. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


VITAMINS, UIMITED 


THE LOW Cost OF DRUGS IN THE 
TOTAL HEALTH SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE 





At the Annual General Meeting of Vitamins 
Ltd., held in London in September, the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. C. H. Graves, said that the net 
Group Trading Profit (which included the 
agricultural division) for 1955/6, was £106,169 
(£92,928) after providing for depreciation of 
£69,957 (£54,258) and tax of £82,659 (£81,869). 
Ordinary dividend at 15 per cent was the same 
as last year on the capital increased by a one- 
for-four “rights” issue. This absorbed £33,638 
against £26,846 last year. 

The Chairman drew attention to the mis- 
leading impression in existence concerning the 
cost of drugs to the National Health Service. 

The shareholders, he said—and 99.99 per 
cent of the electorate of this country—had 
been led to believe by those who, in his 
opinion, should know better, that if the 
National Health Service foundered on the 
financial rocks, it would be due to the “high 
cost of drugs.” Such a statement or impression 
was the reverse of the truth. Of the total cost 
of the National Health Service the cost of the 
medicines which it used accounted for 5 per 
cent—the other 95 per cent was made up of 
other costs including administration. The 
1955/6 estimates alone showed an increase of 
£41,000,000 in the “other” costs, a sum greater 
than the whole of the drug bill for the year. 
The concentration of public attention on the 
5 per cent however had undoubtedly served 
as a most effective diversionary effort or smoke 
screen to be obscure criticism of the other 
95 per cent of the expenditure. 

During the past financial year sales of Bemax 
had set a new record in excess of anything 
achieved in the post war era. It was no doubt a 
tribute to the marked effect on health of regular 
Bemax that the product was so well known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
and indeed in most parts of the civilised world. 
We heard many complaints these days of a 
feeling of frustration, or of undue fatigue or 
of being under par. We heard of listless chil- 
dren, of infants who did not grow as quickly 
as they should. The National Health Service 
treated them and us when we were ill but what 
about when we were not ill but below par? It 
is that twilight stage, that stage of betwixt and 
between, which most dramatically benefited 
from the steady use of Bemax. How different 
many of the frustrated and listless would be 
on Bemax. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 
RECORD TURNOVER AND EARNINGS 


RECORD gains in turnover and earnings— 
mainly from new products, new businesses, 
new plant and improved productivity—were 
reported by Sir Ivan A. R. Stedeford, K.B.E., 

Chairman of Tube Investments Limited, in his 
annual statement circulated with the accounts 
to stockholders yesterday. 

Sir Ivan said that trading profits before . 
but after depreciation, were £11,332,921, 
increase of £2,806,334. Allowing for ame 
£900,000 of exceptional profits from raw 
material price increases, profits became 
£10,432,921, an increase of about £2,000,000. 
There had been a rise in turnover of over £22 
million, with all Divisions but the Cycle 
Division exceeding the previous year’s per- 
formance. There was, however, evidence of an 
erosion’ of margins which, with present re- 
Straints on activity, made it unlikely that the 
records in turnover and profits would be chal- 
lenged for a while. The Board recommended a 
final dividend of 74°, which, allowing for the 
share capital not fully paid for the whole 
period, was at a rate equivalent to 15% a year, 
an increase of 1% on the rate forecast. The 
acquisition of companies and costs of modern- 
ising them presented a need for more capital, 
for which the Company expected to provide 
during 1957. 

Sales in the Aluminium Division reached a 
record level. The reduced earnings of the Cycle 
Division reflected intensifying overseas com- 
petition, and steps had been taken to effect still 
lower production costs. Manufacture of cycles 
in the Birmingham area was being concentrated 
in what he believed would be the most modern 
integrated bicycle factory in the world. An 
increase of nearly 15° in Electrical Division 
sales in what was a contracting market for 
appliances was mainly due to the success of 
the Creda “Carefree” and “Stargazer” cookers 
and Creda water heaters. New space heaters 
and the “Debonair” spin dryer had been intro- 
duced. TI had acquired the Power Centre 
Company Limited, specialists in electrical dis- 
tribution gear. 

Record output was achieved by the Steel 
Tube Division, but orders fell off with the 
effect of credit restrictions. The Division was 
well equipped to broaden its trading front at 
home and abroad, TI had acquired the total 
share capital of Park Gate Iron & Steel Com- 
pany: and Renishaw Iron Company: and half 
the share capital of the Byfield Ironstone Com- 
pany, at a total cost, including loans, of 
£6,115,000. With the original investment in 
Round Oak Steel Works. TI had invested just 
on £12 million, excluding development 
schemes, in steel-making, and was currently 
producing } of a million tons of ingot a year. 
Round Oak had supplied during the year 
almost 100,000 tons of tube and structural 
steel for the Group. which could not have 
been obtained from Britain, nor probably from 
overseas, even at high premiums. 

The mounting demand for TI's expanding 
range of capital goods—rolling mills, heavy 
forgings, machine tools, conveyors—bid still 
fairer prospects. The purchase had been 
arranged of Bennett Tools Limited, precision 
engineers. Overseas despatches were up 5° in 
value, and satisfactory results had been re- 
ported from all overseas associates and sub- 
sidiaries. It was hoped that the works of Tube 
Products of India Limited would be in pro- 
duction by next Spring. 

Sir Ivan said: “It seems the time has come 
for the nation to give industrial capital invest- 
ment the sort of moral priority which housing 
has had for the past decade. Let industry be 
given a run for a few years to spend capital 
on a massive scale. By these means, and by 
these means only, are we likely to succeed in 
expanding our exports and in bringing about a 
rising standard of living.” 
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The Partridge and the Fowler 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 350 
Report by R. J. P. Hewison 
Competitors were asked to cite irritating misusages of English words or phrases. 


EVIDENTLY one half of the world does not 
like the way the other half speaks. Perhaps 
we need an Academy to say the last word 
—though apparently the Académie Fran- 
¢aise is almost as far as ever from its last 
word. In English there is no sanction but 
usage, and the best of dictionaries can do 
no more than record a majority view. 
What, then, is misusage? It cannot consist 
merely in differing from the majority, for 
that would exclude dialect (which has its 
own rights) and ‘received’ or ‘standard’ 
English (which is the usage of a minority, 
though that minority is the majority of 
educated people). It is not necessarily slang 
(often a crude form of poetry), cliché (more 
often than not merely over-usage) or even 
journalese. 

It is not even a question of taste. English 
is embarrassingly rich in synonyms and 
near-synonyms, so that almost any: con- 
cept can be expressed in two or more 
different ways, each of which is semantically 
correct. Hence the (peculiarly English) 
phenomenon of U and non-U speech. 

Perhaps, after all, Humpty-Dumpty was 
right. Borrowing for a moment his cravat, 
and balancing uneasily on his wall, let me 
stick my neck out—which is more than he 
could do. However irritating other people’s 
usages may be, absolute and culpable mis- 
usage is the employment of a word or 
phrase that has an accepted definite mean- 
ing to denote something else when there is 
no excuse for doing so. And what is the 
accepted meaning? Why, Sir, that which is 
hallowed by usage. And usage, for the pur- 
poses of this competition, has been verified 
by Chambers’s—not, I quite agree, with 
Mrs. A. V. Patterson, Chamber’s—Twen- 
tieth Century Dictionary. 

After which circular argument, let me— 
thank you, Mrs. Margot Crosse, for such 
a neat return of my opening service—‘give 
the presents for the puzzles in your book.’ 


First come three complete sets of five: 
H. A. C. Evans (two guineas), A. I. 
Macdonald (one and a half guineas) and 
M. E. de R. Epps (one guinea—it would 
have been more if ‘positively’ in the fifth 
example had been ‘literally’). Then comes a 
list of misusages with the names of those 
who submitted them. Competitors scoring 
three each receive half a guinea. Their 
names are marked with an asterisk the first 
time they appear. 


PRIZES 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 
. Most unique. 
. Protagonist (for ‘champion’). 
. Adopted (for ‘adapted’). 
. Lay down, a nice lay down (for ‘lie’). 
. Transpire (for ‘happen’). 


UhwWhNe 


(A. I. MACDONALD) 


1. A Captain (RN) being congratulated on 
having a ‘nice boat.’ 

. A doctor being asked about the outcome 
of his ‘wage-claim.’ 

. Sir Thomas Beecham being praised on the 
performance of his ‘band.’ 

. A barrister being asked about the policy of 
his ‘union.’ 

. An undergraduate (living at home) being 
— if he has done his ‘prep’ for the next 

ay. 


N 


ub Ww 


(M. E. DE R. EPPS) 


1. ‘My dear, after the party my room was an 
absolute shambles.’ 

‘I’ve an alibi to excuse my lateness.’ 

. We have three alternatives. 

. This is a most unique situation. 

. It positively makes my blood boil. 


SELECTED MISUSAGES 


Aggravate for annoy. 
Band for orchestra. CORAL TAYLOR. 
Boat for ship. J. COMYN, V. LANGTON. 
Chronic for serious, severe. *MRS. I. M. CONNOR, 
*R. KENNARD DAVIS, J. D. K. LLOYD. 

Disinterested for uninterested. APRIL, 
ALLAN M. LAING, W. LASLETT. 


~_— 


J. AITKEN. 
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Fruition for completion. A. P. KIRKPATRICK. 
Holiday for university vacation. CORAL TAYLOR, 

MRS. I. M. CONNOR. 
Hung for hanged (of a criminal). *EDGAR CATON. 
Infer for imply. A. P. KIRKPATRICK. 
Kilts for the kilt. FINDLAY P. MURDOCH. 
Less for fewer. J. AITKEN, EDGAR CATON. 
Literally (to add emphasis). R. KENNARD DAVIS, 

WILLIAM PAYNTER. 
Mental for unbalanced, insane. 

R. KENNARD DAVIS. 
Mutual for common. APRIL, EDGAR CATON. 
Office for barrister’s chambers. J. COMYN. 
Scholarship for the 11+ exam. MARY NEEDHAM. 
Unique (with quite). MRS. I. M. CONNOR. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 353 
Set by A. M.O.S. 


Dark nights are upon us, and ghost stories 
are in order; but not long ones: we are too 
busy for that. Competitors are invited to 
submit very short ghost stories of their own 
invention—the shorter, other things being 
equal, the better, but in any case not longer 
than 100 words. Here is a sample: ‘A man 
lay dozing on the verge of sleep when he 
thought he heard footsteps coming up the 
stairs. He lay listening to them for a few 
seconds before it occurred to him that he 
lived in a bungalow.’ Any story I have 
heard before will be immediately disquali- 
fied. Prize : six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 353,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by November 27. Results on December 7. 








FOR OVERSEAS READERS 
OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 1 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


The Chairman of the American Rocket 
Society has produced a ‘Constitution of Space 
Travel’ (‘The earth ship should be invited to 
land by any living beings there may be on other 
planets. No force must be used. .. .’). A prize 
of six guineas is offered for an extract from a 
reciprocal Constitution of Earth Travel, by a 
Martian. Limit : 150 words. 

This is the first of a series of occasional com- 
petitions for readers outside the British Isles. 

Entries, addressed ‘Overseas Competition 
No. 1,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by 
December 18. Results on January 4. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 914 


ACROSS 
1 — eloquence in the workshop 


_ 


6 A square yard, perhaps? (4) 
10 — who are obviously celibates 
( 


). 

11 A mate for Gabriel Oak in the green- 
wood? (9) 

12 Advice to the cyclist to think it over— 
otherwise! (9) 

13 This turn isn’t in the bill (5). 

14 Against the half-sister? Quite the 
opposite (10). 

16 Stir the rice well (4). 

18 oo girl who gets the pip after luncheon 


uk Wn 


—_ 
mu & oe +) 


20 Beading round a dressing is for outlaws 
10). 


— 
~ 


23 Roll out the barrel in this case to 


music (5). W f 
24 The family at Bloom’s-End (9). 21 Pra wi moist and fever-dew’ 
; sep Ss ° 
27 Ina centre the fruit is seen (9). _— 22 Twenty-three in disorder in this place 
28 Do you get my meaning, loosely? (5) (5). 
29 Part of a spray of tender oleander (4). 25 Nothing green shown here (5). 


30 Does this appointment contribute to 26 Is 


his pride? (10) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy ot the De Luxe edition ot Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on Nov. 27 and addressed: Crossword No. 914, 99 Gower St., London, WC1I 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Monkey goes to the wall in France. 
(10). It’s only a ghost (5). 

Be born to match, that’s right (7). 
Kipling presented his best to Thomas 
8). 


Puss turns up on it (5). 
Falling back leads to selecting afresh 


(9). 

So half in the list, Ralph might say 
(7). 

Beware! It was awful (9). 

The object of 18’s wit at a picnic (5). 
Alexander on the old Northern Line is 
a tester (9). 

Producer of ‘Songs before Sunrise’ 
possibly (5, 4). 

This gate-crasher is more than un- 
mannerly (8). 

19 Persians on the way to California (7). 


Baby awake? Yes, dressed and 
doing his sums! (3, 2) 





DOWN 

















Solution on November 30 
The winners of Crossword No. 912 are: Dr. H. K. Wictiams, 3 New 
Street, Basingstoke, Hants., and Mrs. I. M. ConNoR, Littlehome, Queen's 
Road, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Solution to 912 on page 695 
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SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 


Classified advertisements must be} 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-' 
ages 36 letters (including word- 
spacing). Minimum 2 lines. Box 
numbers Is. extra. Classified Adver- 
tisement Dept., ‘Spectator’ Ltd., 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT} 


LADY SECRETARY required, well edu- 
cated, of good appearance and initiative, be- 
tween 23-35 years of age, for an extremely 
busy Publicity Office of an Aircraft Com- 
pany in the West of England. Intelligence, 
high speeds, and ability to work without 
supervision are essential. Applications treated 
in strictest confidence.—Box IB, S756, A. K. 
Advg., 212a, Shaftesbury Ave., London, | 
W.C.2. | 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion). Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating. 
TEMple Bar 6644 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND.—Applications are in- 
vited for Lectureship in Social Anthropology. 
Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer, £950 x £50 
—£1,050 p.a.; Lecturer (Grade II) £1,050 x 
£50—£1,250 p.a.; Lecturer (Grade I) 
£1,300 x £50—£1,600 p.a. Superannuation 
scheme, Passages to Salisbury for appointee, 
wife and dependent children on appointment 
with allowance for transport of effects. Un- 
furnished accommodation at rent of up to 
15% of salary. Detailed applications (6} 
copies) naming three referees by 31 Decem- 
ber, 1956, to Secretary, [Inter-University 
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ANEMONES, scented violets. Selected 
Blooms, 10s., 15s. or £1. Boxes posted. — 
Cowan, Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall. 

BE PREPARED! Fog is expected! Alanite 
Anti-Fog Anti-Glare spectacles make night 
or fog driving a pleasure. Idea! Christmas 
Present. 186. 6d. per pair complete with case. 
—Allen & Son, 15 Church Road, London, 
S.W.19, WIM. 4141. 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS trom 
the National Association for Mental Health, 
39 Queen Anne Street, W.1, and help the 
mentally handicapped. Illustrated leaflet on 
request. 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, In 
new condition at greatly reduced prices. 
Write for catalogue.—Book House, Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire. 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria Strect, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medical 
work for the Labrador, fishermen. 
Leaflet on request, 2 


GALBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


FINGERS. Baked with finest quality butter, | 


flour and sugar, their rich flavour is de- 
licious, 1 Ib. 7s, 9d., 2 Ib. 12s. 9d. post 
free U.K.—Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, 
Ayr, Scotland. ‘ 
GIVE HAND-MADE Personal Presents. 
Anything you require made to order from 
your Wool and Patterns. Price list 
Frazer Hand Knitters. Water St., Abergele. 
ORDERS TAKEN now for delivery in time 
for Christmas of the origina] delicious 
“Carrick” Shortbread—all butter—in tartan- 
covered tins at 9s. and 12s. 6d. cach, inland 
postage paid. Foreign postage extra. 
A. McCALL LTD, 
High-class Bakers, 
87 High Street, Ayr, Scotland. 


Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 | puyRg ENGLISH HONEY: Carton doz. 1 Ib. 


Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from) 
whom further particulars may be obtained. | 


YORKSHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL.—Applications are invited for the 
post of General Secretary of the Council 
which serves the three Ridings of Yorkshire 
The salary scale is £850 by £40 to £1,200 
p.a. plus travelling and subsistence allow- 
ances, but the person appointed the com- 
mencing salary will be based on qualifications 
and experience. There is a_ contributory 
superannuation scheme, Applicants should 
have a genuine understanding of rural and 
social problems, be acquainted with rural 
organisations and activities, be willing to 
undertake evening duties in villages and have 
a high standard of administrative and or- 
ganising experience. Ability to drive a car 
essential. Application forms and further par- 
ticulars on receipt of stamped addressed 


foolscap envelopes Apply The Chairman, 
Yorkshire Rural Community Council, 10 
Priory Street, York, to whom completed 


applications should be returned not later 
than December 12th, 1956 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


4 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 52- 
page Christmas Catalogue of 500 gift ideas 
will be sent on request from Jenners, 
Edinburgh | 
A DISTINGUISHED GIFT ‘a joy to use.’ | 
England, Scotland and Wales complete 4 
miles to 1 inch in one luxurious cover, easy 
to handle; leathercloth 71s. 6d.. leather 95s., 
coach-hide 145s. Post Is. Optional cellogra- 
phic laminated high gloss, superb colours. 
Write on, wipe off, washable, practic. indes- 
tructible, Sis extra, Also pocket/handbag 
Miniplan & London Guide; leather 12s. 6d., 
pigskin or Luxanhide 25s. 6d.-—Foldex Ltd. } 
45(t) Mitchell Street, E.C.1 






‘ACE’ 9.5 mm. film projectors, £6 19s. 6d. 
Norris 8 mm, Projec, 22 gns. Hund's of 
films.—Diamond Films, 151 High St., 
Slough. | 
BUY CHRISTMAS CARDS trom THE 
NORFOLK NATURALISTS TRUST,) 


Assembly House, Norwich, and so help to 
maintain its Nature Reserves. Bird pictures 
in colour. Ils. 6d. a dozen, 6s. half doz., 
post free. | 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 912) 


ACROSS.—1 Compensation. 9 Rechabite 


10 Iceni. 11 Instil. 12 Scandals. 13 Glyphs. 
15 Textiles. 18 Melodies. 19 Ormolu. 21 
Trommels. 23 Car.ce 26 Sheer, 27 


Verbascum. 28 Gear-changing 


DOWN. — 1 Curling Mocks. 3} 
Evanished, 4 Said. 5 Trencher 6 Orion 
7 Blisses 8 Seraglio. 14 Yellowed. 16 
Turnagain. 17 Beslaver. 18 Matisse. 20 


Ugly mug. 22 Marge. 24 Cacti. 25 Arch. 








jars 47s., six jars 24s., 7 Ib. tin 26s. 6d., 
4 ib. tin 15s. 6d. Carr. paid U.K.—Evershed, 
Hoarwithy, Hereford 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
Their Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand 
Wovea Damask Table Napery. Superb 


Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets in ex- | 


clusive printed and embroidered designs, 
Exquisite Hand Embroidered Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, 
etc, Gift service. Parcels specially packed 
and posted to Home and Overseas Friends 
Illustrated Catalogue and Brochure of 
Charming Gift suggestions. — Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens. Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, 
Northern Ireland 

SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered woollics. 
Ladies’, Gent's, Children’s. Approval par- 
cels, Lists.—Peter Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 
Lerwick, Shetland. 

SUITABLE TO ALL — including yourself. 
Cards and notepaper, printed address, etc 
Send 24d. stamp for samples, prices. — 
S. ROY, 72 Station Rd., Hadfield, nr, Man- 
chester 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurloe St., South Ken- 
sington, invite you to visit their Christmas 
display of cards, pictures, books and other 
attractive gifts, Christmas Shopping 
logue post free on request. 


cata- 


CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed.. 21 Nov., 
at 5.45. SUSI HEANS—Organ Recital 
Works by Bach, Reger & Franz Schmidt. 
Tickets : 3s, 6d. WAT. 3191 & Agts. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Lecture by Dr. A. I. Watson 
on ‘Politics on the Stage: Juan de la 
Cueva and the Portuguese Succession 
1578-80," on the 23rd November, at 6 p.m 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
Paintings by PIERRE LESIEUR (ist Exbn. 
im England) and W. PILAWSKI, 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1, Until 22nd. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 


INSTITUTO 
Square, S.W.1 


W.1 FRENCH MASTERS, 19th & 20th 
Century. Important works for sale—Boudin, 
Cezanne, Corot, Courbet, Fantin Monet, 
Picasso Pissarro, Renoir, etc. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Retrospective 
Exhibition of Paintings by MAX ERNST. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until December 
15.—142 New Bond St., W.1 

TOOTH’S: Recent Acquisitions XI. Paint? 


ings by HOGARTH, STUBBS, DEGAS, 
PISSARRO, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, etc, 
Daily 9.30-6, Sats, 9.30-1.—31! Bruton Street, 
W.1 


Continued Overteu 


Illus. 


from | 
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We shan’t forget 


to give Christmas presents to our wives 
and families 

BUT WE MAY NOT KNOW that we can give a present 
to entirely unknown people and one 
which may make all the difference to 
their lives; the Book which makes the 
meaning of Christmas plainer than any 
other present. 


WILL YOU GIVE something to make it possible for 
people in Africa, or India, or the South 
Seas to get a Gospel or a New Testament 
in their own languages? 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY has already published some part 
of the Scriptures in 836 languages: but 
it needs help to put these versions in the 
hands of those for whom they were 
made—often at great sacrifice. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 














SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of contents and con- 
tributors to Volume 196 of the Spectator (January- 
June, 1956) is now available. 





Orders, and a remittance of 2s. 8d. per copy, should 
be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WCl1 





HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
OF FOOD ANIMALS 


Over 200,000 animals are killed each year in 
this country by having their throats cut whilst 
fully conscious. A Bill will shortly be brought 
before Parliament to end this unnecessary cruelty. 
Please ask your Member of Parliament to 


support this measure. 
Write for full details to: 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER ASSOCIATION 
42 Old Bond Street, London, W.! 


| DONATIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 
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LEFEVRE GALLERY, 
W.1, Paintings by JEAN COMMERE. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on ‘Nature Poetry and Criticism 
} in the Early 18th Century’ will be given by 
Tt. Professor Bonomy Dobree at 5.30 p.m. on 
27 November and 4 December at University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jewish 
Artists in England, 1656-1956. A Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition, Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 
2-6; closed Mondays, Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 















































































PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT (561851). Young girl 
(18), no parents, outlook very grave. Unable 
to work since amputation of leg. She longs 
to join a Youth Club, but cannot afford the 
smal| expenses. Please help us to care for 
her (also thousands of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed.—Nationa] Society for 
Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
Bil arrange deferred payments for Micro’s 
a Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
if W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street. London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6003. 
Branches in main cowns. 

DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or 
his family are 11—St. Luke’s Nursing Home 
for Clergy will look after them then. but 
' urgently needs Subscriptions, Donations, 
5 Legacies now. Not State aided.—14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 

hi} ENLIST NATURE'S AID for down drag- 
A | ging Backache, Lumbago, Sciatica, etc. Pure, 
herbal ‘Junobeans’ bring soothing relief and 
refreshing alleviation, From Health & Herbal 
Stores—60 Beans 2s. 2d.: 200 Ss.; or by post, 
2s, 6d. and 5s. 6d. from Lusty’s Natural Pro- 
ducts Co., 278 London Rd., Westcliffe-on- 
Sea. 

FINES HERBES DE PROVENCE, An 
attractive cellophane-wrapped GIFT BOX 
of our new season's fine quality dried culinary 
herbs, 
gon, Basil, Sage, Marjoram, Mint, Savoury, 
Thyme and Mixed; togetlter with our bro- 
chure on’ Herbs and Their Uses. Post free 
7s. 6d.—GEORGE B, ROBERTS, Merchant, 
FAVERSHAM, KENT. 


and the Human Male sent on by 


Write or call for our Free 


post. 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept, D.X. 
HAVE YOU 


thousands 
Prepaid Class.fied Advertisements cost 3s. 6d 


contains generous packets of Tarra- 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 


Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
yf readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 





30 Bruton Street,|QUAKERISM. Information respecting the; ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society| Training for graduates and well-educated 


Cc 





»f Friends free on application to the) girls. New courses Jan. 3, 1957.—Apply to 


Friends Home Service Committee, Friends|J, W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- | 


House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. | 
THIS I BELIEVE. World Government and 
the present crisis, Radio Luxemburg, Sun- 
day, November 18, at 9.30 p.m. on the 208 
metre band, with Sir Basil Bartlett, Joyce 
Heron, 
McAllister, Secretary-General of the World 


Government, 
help 


and a world executive to carry them out.— 
Full information from: Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation for Wotld Government, 2 Manches- 
ter Square, London, W.1. 


}cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 


Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 
COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual atten- 
tion, Exceptional results past twelve years. 
Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospectus 
from Ivor M, Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe)—Barbara K. K. 
Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, 
Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education. etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 


James McKechnie and Gilbert 
Parliamentarians for World 
If you believe in world law 
us to transform the United Nations 
nto a world parliament to make the laws 


Asociation of 


TRAIN TO BE A CONTINENTAL < : 
COURIER, Stamp for details.—H, & C. | 2-40). St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
Couriers (B), 26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexley- hs aegad 


heath, Kent | 
UNITARIANISM,. Would it meet your de-| 
sire 
church? Information on receipt of stamp. — 


LONDON UNIVERSJTY EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by 
post for General Certificate of Education 
(for Entrance, Faculty requirements or 
Direct Entry to Degree), Externa! Degrees 


for a non-creedal progressive-minded 


S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon|(B.4., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.) 
Sq., W.1. LL.B.), and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all 
*‘WHAT’LL YOU HAVE?’ Sometimes an 


e 
CID Sherry is always definitely ‘U.’ You'll be 
excused for wanting another, it’s the done 


mbarrassing question, but Duff Gordon's EL 


College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


thing ! 








our highly 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £££s. Send today, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
AMERICAN OX TONGUE. The Most Deli- 
cious and Tender on sale. 2 Ib, tins 22s. 6d. 
each. Also Specia| Christmas Shipment of 
esteemed oblong 2 Ib, tins of 
Choice Brisket of Beef, 17s. each, All Post| 
Paid.—_SHILLING COFFEE CoO., 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CANADIAN SALMON STEAK, The Best 


Smal] classes, expert tutors, 
attention, excellent results. Languages and/ 


Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M 


London, W.2, PAD. 3320 


Philpot) s:., W.1. 
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AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 


Is, 


Price 
from the 


Is, 


Street;: London, W.C.1. 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success, 


No Sales—No 


Fees. 


Send for FREE 


6d. 
‘Spectator,’ 


TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
Ian Gilmour. 
9d. 


or by post 
99 Gower 


Sl 


“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 


Bond Street, 


London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 


6d. Accuracy assured. Min, Charge, 4s 


E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, 


NEWS FROM MOSCOW : For the back- 
ground news to the changes that have taken 
place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour. 
nals—NEWS,’ a fortnightly review; 10s. a 
year, 
12s. a year.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop, 45 
Museum St., W.C.1. 


PROFIT 


“MOSCOW NEWS,’ 


from Free-Lance Writing. 


twice weekly, 


Add 


technique to your talent and start selling! 


|Send for details of courses in short story 


writing, journalism, etc.—International Cor- 


respondence 
| Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
|STORIES WANTED by British Institue 
of Fiction-Writing 
| House, Regen; Street, W.1, Suitable stories 


Schools 


Ltd., 


Science 


Dept. CL.12, 


Ltd., Regent 


are revised by us and submitted to editors 


| FREE, 


offers an intensive secretarial training to nightly 
jgraduates and other well-educated girls. week's issue contains reports on the swift 
individual | moving pattern of events in the Middle East 


in Britain. 


Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Professional | on a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
Prelim. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus | stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
from Registrar, University Correspondence |tion, Address your MSS, to Dept. C23, 
The Professional! 
|ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23. 
|THE REPORTER, America’s famous fort- 
is now on sale 


Touch,’ concern 


This 


and Europe, a considered commentary on 


foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts|the American elections 
obtained. Interview by appointment only. |jively reviews and articles, Supplies are 
| limited so order your subscription now from 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road. | your newsagent or from Transworld Circ 
|lation Company, Park Royal Road, London, 
MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, |N-W.10. 2s. cach fortnight. 

New courses start 7 Jan., 1957.—57 Duke| WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
| free booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
| Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 


and many other 








OXFORD 
4 MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
of all tinned salmon. Fancy Red Sockeye. COLLEGE 


7% oz, oval tins, 6 for 45s., 12 for 89s. Post) 1104 High Street, Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., Philpot) Comprehensive training for high-grade 


Lane, London, E.C.3. Secretarial appointment for Students of| 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
witi. drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cau- 
terisation and even surgery; but withal the 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 


good general education. Foreign Languages. | DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, clean 
by ocean gales, 
t churches and its thrilling smugglers’ 
It lies at the door-step of England, a 


Smal] classes, individual attention. 
) obson. 


|}OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL | 


Pros- | SWEPt 


pectus on application ~ Headmistress, Mrs. roy 


HOTELS 


with 


its score of 


carpet of friendly lands, From the sunny 
slopes of Shepway to the gold of Dymchurch 


—temains; the implacable enemy of fit-| . - . u 
ness, activity, happiness (and beauty).| SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train-| sands -THE BLACK BULL INN, New 
Garlic—that powerful purifier given by| ing. Graduate Course. Next Term, January | church.—Phone Dymchurch 2161 


Nature for the use of man—will liquidate | 14th, Prospectus. 


catarth, and detoxicate the whole system.|PQSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
ANYTHING TO SELL? Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non-|Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply),/B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 


with informative booklet.—Garlisol Natural|1[.B.. B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, Professional Exams. Mod. Fees, Pros- 

pectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. Our Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 1894, 





















scription, 85% of income is paid in benefits 


Provident Association, PL/2, 
House, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


and nursing fees for a modest annual sub- 


—Write for literature (new entrants are re- 
stricted to those under 65) to : British United 
Provident 















CHRISTMAS CARDS 
¥ that are DIFFERENT! 
i Original wood engravings and 
| colour prints, etc, 
hh] THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Mi Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 








per line (36 letters) and should reach the|9 irect imports from France’s leading . . . < 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, | price Nom Scasone “The Best and| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
W.C., with remittance, by Monday prior | Freshest on sale. All wooden boxes contain-|S0uth Molton Street, W.1. MAY, 5306 
to the date of publication. ing a magnificent assortment of Apricots, > !ines). 

PRIVATE TREATMENT in illness for your-| Greergages, Pears and Figs. 3 Ib. Presen- 

self and your dependants, Membership of tation 40s. 14 Ib. 16s. 6d. Post Paid. — 

B.U.P.A, enables you to afford private): SHILLING COFFEE CO., Philpot Lane, 

accommodation and consulting specialists’| London, E.C.3. LITERARY 


GLACE APRICOTS, Finest FRENCH NEW 
SEASON'S. Exquisite quality, The most de- 
licious on sale. Wood box. 1} Ib. net 30s. 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY 


. . .. Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
Post Paid SHILLING COFFEE CO., Phil- LSJ can show you how to make money from 
pot Lane, London, E.C.3 your pen. Personal coaching by correspon- 
HAMS. Superlative Pre-war Quality. Whole dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
Cooked Gammons. No waste, about 8 Ib. net.| London School of Journalism, 19 Hertford 
85s. Special 14 Ib. tins. Previously only Ob-| Street, Park Larne, London, W.1, GROs. 
tainable in U.S.A., 18s, each. All Post Paid.| 250, ‘There are LSJ Students all over the 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., Philpot Lane, worid.’ 
London, E.C.3 AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 
MARRONS GLACES, New Season's Finest gays (4-day emergency service for urgent 
French, Extra Quality. Arrived this week. | work), short stories, etc., by return, Type- 
Original Fancy Tins, 6 oz. 8s. 6d., 14 02. 16s. | scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
Post Paid—_SHILLING COFFEE CO., Phil-| accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
pot Lane, London, E.C.3 duplicating service Indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, 

















eon 


} WINE TOKENS | 


for Christmas - 


LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 


: 2a Duke Street (Manchester Square) 
2 London W.|! WEL 8808 


q 


q 





















W.C.1. Telephone: EUS.on 3221. 
to any address in the World 


| 
| 


45s. per annum (52 weeks). 


~ etc, Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
|Service, Public/Private ———, reported. 
J |Recording machines for hire. Translations 
EDUCATIONAL from/into all languages Overnight service. 
EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E.,, TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
University Entrance, etc.,,by the original and| TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
largest correspondence school. m. 
tuition, easily followed, Successful record.| Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial 
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Cc. P. SNOW Homecomings 


‘Mr. Snow’s series of “‘Lewis Eliot’’ novels proceeds on 
its majestic way. No one else is offering anything 
quite like this..—Observer. ‘The work of a great 
writer.’—New Chronicle. 15s. 


STORM JAMESON The Intruder 


‘Taken on any level The Intruder is an admirable novel; 
but those who have the patience and inclination to 
probe beneath its hot, vivid surface will perhaps find 
themselves more richly rewarded..—PrTER GREEN 
(Daily Telegraph). Book Society Alternative Choice 
(Fiction) for October. 13s. 6d. 
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A remarkable novel without a superfluous word, hard- 
headed yet moving and inventive to the end.’— 
V. S. Pritcuett ( Bookman). 15s. 
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The Hunters and the Hunted 


Set in the Siberian forests, this is the love story of a 
young Russian engineer, hunted by the Ogpu, and 
the daughter of a family of tiger hunters. 15s. 


WINTER’S TALES 2 


An excellent collection ... No complaints here about 
slightness of material: substance and variety in plenty.’ 
—Evening Standard. ‘As successful as the first.’— 
Observer. Illustrated 16s. 


PAUL HORGAN 


The Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve 


The author of Humble Powers tells with warmth and 
understanding the story of two brothers and of a 
double miracle in New Mexico at the beginning of the 
19th century. Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


DOROTHY WRIGHT 


Laurian and the Wolf 


A graceful and refreshing novel, full of hu nour and 
the clear-sighted courage of young life. | 3s.6d. 


MARY CLIVE 


Christmas with the Savages 


‘That rare thing a story that will appeal to young and 

old alike.’-—J. G. WiLson, C.B.E. ‘Hilariously funny.’ 

— New Statesman, ‘Charming.’—Ivor BROWN. 
Illustrated 10s, 6d. 


A. L. ROWSE The Early Churchills 


‘This is an enchanting book. It could only have been 
written by a great historian—for its foundations rest 
on fine scholarship yet it is the work of an historian 
in undress, a friendly, gay, intimate book. ... The 
literary Christmas present of the year.’— 

SiR ARTHUR BRYANT (Sunday Times) 16 plates 36s 


L.E. JONES = An Edwardian Youth 


‘Enchantingly written. . A lovely book.’—Sir 
GERALD Barry (News Chronicle). Varied, entertain- 
ing, nostalgic and above all firmly built, this is a minor 
classic.’—Punch. 18s. 


ANDREW GRAHAM 


Interval in Indo-China 


‘A book of culture, charm and wit, and should do 
much more than many more ponderous works to give 
English readers an understanding of the East.’— 
Church Times. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


BRUCE RUSSELL 


Carnival Bound 


A mammoth hitch-hike from Alaska to Rio. This 
full-blooded narrative shows there is excitement in 
plenty in this modern world.’—The Sphere. 

8 plates. 21s 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 
The Tangerine House 
With rich humour and vivid character sketches Rupert 
Croft-Cooke tells of his Spanish villa in Tangier. 
16 plates. 2Is 
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R. F. HARROD 


Foundations of Inductive Logic 


Mr. Harrod claims to offer in this book new founda- 
tions for inductive logic. 24s. 


A. J. AYER 
The Problem of Knowledge 


‘It has all the virtues of its famous predecessors: 
clarity, concision, intellectual rigour and elegance.’— 
Sunday Times. 18s. 


VINCENT TAYLOR 
The Cross of Christ 


Eight lectures on the doctrine of the Atonement by the 
author of Jesus and His Sacrifice and Forgiveness and 
Reconciliation. 10s. 6d. 
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RUSSIA AND THE 


the hard crust of the Soviet empire in Eastern Europe 

continue. The agreement with Poland on the presence of 
Soviet troops and the harsh repression which has gone on in 
Hungary represent two ways of dealing with the same problem. 
but neither of them is likely to be of much help in producing the 
state of affairs which the Kremlin would most like to see: 
docile satrapies ready to devote themselves for the needs of 
Russian foreign policy and to supply men and raw materials in 
any emergency. 

The West has cause to rejoice at the stirrings in Eastern 
Europe. Apart from the immediate political gain, the Hun- 
garian national rising has proved that even those educated 
under a Communist regime still crave for such nineteenth- 
century ideals as freedom of speech and political action. It has 
proved that a society cannot be wholly petrified even by the 
most ruthless dictatorship, and it has finally exploded the 
Marxist-Leninist myth of the inevitability of world Commun- 
ism. These consequences are pure gain. Less fortunate, how- 
ever, is the short-term effect on Soviet foreign policy. The news 
from Warsaw and Budapest evidently came as a great shock to 
the Russian leaders. They must have had, and still have, the 
impression that the foundations of their world are slipping 
from under their feet and be strongly tempted to prop them up 
by a policy of strength elsewhere. A success against the world 
of capitalist warmongers would not merely justify the present 
leadership within the Kremlin itself, but would also cover up 
doings in Eastern Europe both at home and abroad. The strong 
tone of Marshal Bulganin’s note on Anglo-French intervention 
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MIDDLE EAST 


in Egypt was certainly due to the need for distracting attention 
from Hungary, but the West would be unwise to assume that 
such diversionary operations will necessarily stop at notes. 
Any tactics short of a general war which could serve the same 
purpose might be used. A gambler’s policy comes naturally to 
politicians whose continued power depends on their ability to 
camouflage their palpable bankruptcy in at least one area vital 
to Russian interests. 
* * * 

If, during the present unstable conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Soviet Union does decide to embark on some 
adventure, the Middle East is the most likely place for it to 
choose. There the West is divided, and the population of the 
Arab States at present violently hostile to Britain and France, 
and the Israeli question ensures that for some time to come 
the waters will remain sufficiently troubled for Russian fishing 
to be profitable and not too costly. Moreover, the fact that 
Western Europe draws its oil supplies from that part of the 
world offers an opportunity of bringing indirect pressure to 
bear on NATO members. For all these reasons the Middle East 
offers the Soviet Union the greatest opportunity of inflicting 
a painful blow on its enemies and winning a prestige victory 
for its present leaders. 

For some time now Russian penetration into the Middle East 
has been under way: during the past year arms and advisers 
have been sent to both Egypt and Syria. Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
statement in the House that Anglo-French intervention ‘dis- 
closed’ that the Egyptians had been armed to the teeth by 
Russia is untrue. As Commander Noble admitted on Monday, 
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the Government was informed about these arms shipments 
from September, 1955, onwards; and it was the Israeli offensive 
and not the Anglo-French action that overran the dumps in the 
Sinai Desert. Now that Suez has put new weapons into their 
hands we must expect Russian activity in the Middle East to 
increase still more and to be manifested openly on the political 
as well as the economic level. 

The West is not in a good position to meet this sharp threat. 
Somebody once remarked that bringing about a coup d’état 
was like cooking with a chafing-dish in that it was equally 
difficult to clear up afterwards, and Britain and France now 
find themselves in the unfortunate position of the cook whose 
omelette has stuck to the dish. What was attempted in Egypt 
was the overthrow of the Nasser regime, and the fact that this 
has failed means that, not merely are Britain and France widely 
disliked in Arab countries, but also no longer feared. In these 
circumstances the only card the West has to play is the in- 
creased prestige with which America has emerged. An agreed 
Western policy in the Middle East is urgently wanted, but 
America will have to lead, if anything constructive is to be 
accomplished. That means that the traditional reluctance of the 
US to become involved in the Middle East must be overcome 
as rapidly as possible. President Eisenhower and his advisers 
should realise that the alternative is to see this area of the 
world pass under Soviet influence for a long time to come. 
As to Britain and France, the best they can do, if a Suez settle- 
ment is reached, is to hasten the transition from tutelage to 
complete independence in such countries with Arab popula- 
tions as they still control. In fact, this transition will most 
probably be hastened for them. British influence in Iraq and 
Jordan is clearly on the wane; and France will soon have to 
reconcile herself to reaching some kind of settlement acceptable 
to the Algerian nationalists. 

* * * 

The latest events on the international scene must inevitably 
mean an increase in world tension with all the repercussions 
this will have on such questions as that of disarmament and 
atomic control. The Soviet Union’s latest offer to accept Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s ‘clear sky’ project appears conciliatory but 
may be dictated by a desire to immobilise NATO after the 
discovery that the Warsaw Pact is of little use, militarily 
speaking. What is much more important is the fact that any 
such proposal depends on a climate of international confidence 
which, for the moment, does not exist. The West should always 
strive to show itself more reasonable than the Soviet Union, 
but, propaganda value aside, little significance can now be 
attached to this kind of gesture from Moscow. A possible 
détente will depend on other things—in particular on some 
proof of Russian anxiety to avoid a head-on collision in the 
Middle East. Attention will also have to be paid to Soviet 
policy in the satellites, though here the West could probably 
turn the scale in favour of peaceful solutions by a well-timed 
offer to negotiate. Until some time has passed, Western policy 
towards the Soviet Union will have to be one of wary criticism 
modified by the need for a flexible and conciliatory diplomacy 
prepared to damp down any fires that may be started as a 
consequence of the highly inflammable material lying about in 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
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CONNIVANCE? 


FORTNIGHT ago we wrote that ‘the original unworthy 
AS . . . that the ultimatum to Egypt was a product 
of Anglo-French-Israeli collusion’ could be banished. We said 
this partly because many Israelis seemed genuinely surprised 
by the Anglo-French intervention and partly because the 
Anglo-French ultimatum seemed to show few signs of care- 
ful thought or preparation. These reasons have lost none of 
their force, but plainly they are not conclusive. And during 
the last few weeks an impressive body of evidence—mainly 
circumstantial—has been built up on the other side. 

It seems certain that the French were involved up to their 
necks, as Darsie Gillie shows on another page. Despite French 
denials there is no doubt that French pilots played some part 
in the Israeli attack, and the delivery of French arms for Israel 
was greatly stepped up in October. The question is whether 
this country was implicated. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said on 
October 31: ‘It is quite wrong to state that Israel was incited 
to this action by Her Majesty’s Government.’ Probably no 
one will dispute that. He went on to say: ‘There was no prior 
agreement between us about it.’ This is almost universally dis- 
believed abroad; but unfortunately even if it is accepted it 
does not dispose of the matter. For the Government’s hands to 
be clean there must not only have been no agreement, there 
must also have been an absence of prior knowledge. The 
Government’s chief argument for intervention is that it had to 
act quickly to limit the conflict. If in fact so far from having 
to act quickly to limit the conflict, it had a week or two to 
prevent it starting, this argument loses whatever cogency it 
may otherwise possess. The rumours in Washington and else- 
where as to what happened at the Anglo-French discussions 
on October 16 (the State Department has told the New York 
Times that it has information of joint Anglo-French-Israeli 
planning); the rumour in Israel that shortly after October 16 
the plans to attack both Egypt and Jordan were abandoned in 
favour of an attack on Egypt alone; the rumours in Paris that 
Britain was kept fully informed; the fact that information was 
cut off from many British officials shortly before the invasion 
—all these, as well as many other indications in London, add 
up to a strong prima facie case against the Government. 
Everyone will hope that the Government can, and will, quickly 
disprove it. But it must not only disprove collusion, it must 
disprove connivance as well. Otherwise suspicions both abroad 
and at home will continue to fester, and enormous damage will 
be done to Britain’s good name. 


PETROL ~ 


INCE the Government now estimates that the United 

Kingdom will be deprived of a quarter of its normal oil 
supplies, the decision to ration petrol was inevitable, as were 
the other economy measures which the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, Mr. Aubrey Jones, announced to the House on Tues- 
day. What further cuts may have to be made and how long this 
shortage will last no one can yet say. Estimates still vary for 
the time it will take to restore traffic through the Canal, and 
so far there has been no sign that the Americans are prepared 
to help Europe with special arrangements for oil, even though 
the OEEC a week ago submitted a common scheme to the 
American authorities. At some stage the United States will 
have to do something more than just allow the American 
companies to sell oil to Europe in the normal way. For one 
thing the cut in supplies of fuel oil to industry, which in Britain 
will be 20 per cent. from the beginning of next year, may 
begin to threaten industrial production, particularly steel out- 
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put. More important is the fact that this country cannot afford 
many dollars for American oil. Prices have already been put 
up in Venezuela and in America, and transport costs have 
risen. In a broadcast interview the Minister said that he would 
not be surprised if the oil companies here were shortly to ask 
for an increase in petroleum prices. This seems to strengthen 
the case for supplementing the official rationing scheme by a 
sharp increase in the petrol tax until the emergency is over. 


CONSPIRACY RUN MAD 
By DARSIE GILLIE 


HEN M. Mollet told the French Assembly of the 
W ottimatum that Britain and France had jointly sent to 
Tel-Aviv and Cairo he paid a warm tribute to Israel’s demo- 
cratic practice and denounced the dictatorial government of 
Egypt. He hastened to add that in the stage of the dispute 
marked by the Israeli invasion of Egyptian territory, it was not 
yet possible to formulate an opinion; but Britain and France 
were acting to preserve the free passage of the Canal before 
it was too late. The tone of his words (no less than the pro- 
posals contained in the ultimatum) belied the spirit of neutrality 
in the dispute which was supposed to inspire Franco-British 
action. 

This was scarcely surprising. Nasser had been assisting the 
Algerian rebels with a great many broadcast words and a 
certain number of deeds long before he seized the Suez Canal. 
There has been strong sympathy with Israel on the French Left 
from the start. A strong party has grown up on the centre 
and right to proclaim that Israel was the only sure ally that 
France (or indeed Britain) possessed in the Middle East. 

For this reason perhaps the allegations in the weekly 
L’Express on Friday, November 3, did not make on French 
opinion the same effect that they would have done in Great 
Britain where opinion was more divided. L’Express declared 
that Israeli staff officers had been in Paris discussing technical 
problems with the Ministry of National Defence until a day 
before the Israeli assault was launched. M. Mollet’s surprise, 
L’Express alleged, was not that the Israelis had attacked but 
that they had attacked earlier than was expected. L’Express 
also drew attention to reports that had circulated in Paris a 
week earlier of Egyptian pounds bought by the French Govern- 
ment and supplied to certain military units; and of some fare- 
well parties given in Paris at about the same time by officers 
leaving for unknown destinations. 

This picture of a vast military machine set in motion for 
about November 6 is curiously confirmed by an article in the 
evening paper Paris-Presse of last Monday by its special 
correspondent with the French forces in Cyprus and Egypt, 
M. Merry Bromberger. The article set out to explain why 
Franco-British military action lagged so long after the ulti- 
matum. The Franco-British command, says M. Bromberger, 
was asked by the two Governments to launch its offensive on 
D-Day minus six. The immensely complicated machinery for 
which Cyprus was only the rather inconvenient defence base 
had to be set in motion with accelerated speed. By a miracle of 
organisation six days’ preparations were crowded into five. 
Meanwhile, says M. Bromberger, the troop carriers that were 
on the spot ahead of the troops filled in time by dropping 
supplies of water over Sinai—in case they might come in useful 
for passers-by. The British HQ in Nicosia swore it had no 
contact with Israel. M. Bromberger’s story, it will be noted, 
describes the military consequences that might be expected from 


M. Mollet’s surprise at the early date of the Israeli offensive. - 


Incidentally by implication the British military authorities were 
acting on exactly the same suppositions as the French. The 
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expedition has been criticised for ‘inadequate military and 
diplomatic’ preparations. The military preparations seem to 
have been only too complete. The diplomatic could scarcely 
have been begun, since the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
was with the fewest possible exceptions (not chosen, it would 
seem, hierarchically) left out of the planning. Officials knew 
nothing and in many cases notoriously disapproved of what 
they guessed. 

But how much of the French Government knew? A few 
days before the Israeli offensive the five Algerian rebel leaders 
had been captured by the French. They were flying from Rabat 
to Tunis via the Balearics on an aircraft belonging to a 
Moroccan company which is French managed and French 
staffed. The pilot was invited from Paris to fly his passengers to 
Algiers instead of Tunis. He informed his Moroccan employer 
of the change of route and set out to hand over his passengers 
to the French police. Undoubtedly the plot to capture them 
originated in Algiers, but someone highly placed approved of 
it and lent his authority to persuade the pilot to do what he 
asked. It was certainly not the Prime Minister, who only learned 
of what was being done shortly before the prisoners were 
being landed. Approval seems to have come from the Ministry 
of National Defence in Paris and from the Minister Resident in 
Algiers who could only be consulted about an hour before the 
rebel leaders arrived on the aerodrome. In this case a decision 
had clearly been forced on the Government (which weakly 
accepted it except for one junior Minister) by a group of three 
men, M. Bourgés-Maunoury, Minister of National Defence, M. 
Max Lejeune, Vice-Minister for the Army, and M. Lacoste, 
Minister Resident for Algeria. 

As far as Egyptian policy is concerned M. Mollet and M. 
Pineau bear full responsibility. The reports which came from 
Israel of the participation of a French air unit in the Israeli 
offensive must be considered against this background of secrecy 
within the Government and as between Ministers and their 
Ministries. Was it part of the policy approved by Mollet to 
send this unit to Israel or was it a decision of the leading 
member of the ‘tough’ group within the Cabinet, M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury? 

It is conceivable that it was a last-minute measure to provide 
a substitute for Franco-British action which, in view of the 
early Israeli offensive, could no longer be co-ordinated. Con- 
spiracy has evidently run mad in the entire preparation of the 
expedition and a heavy penalty for conspiracy is now to be 
paid. In the abstract the idea of French help to Israel would 
not necessarily be disliked by at least a large section of French 
opinion. But the increasing evidence of Franco-British irre- 
sponsibility is disquieting many Frenchmen who did not origin- 
ally disapprove of the Egyptian expedition. At the time of 
writing there is a minority group of Socialist deputies already 
in rebellion against their party leader M. Mollet. M. Mendés- 
France is already moving into sharper opposition to the 
Government. MRP voices in favour of a real attempt at settle- 
ment in Algeria are growing louder. In the more conservative 
sections of the Government the totally unexpected and grave 
economic consequences of the Egyptian expedition are causing 
anxiety which the expedition itself did not arouse. The new 
allegation will come as an additional explosive into the already 
fissured block of the Mollet Government supporters, but that 
block is so large that even when it is cracked the Government 
will not necessarily collapse. 


FIDDLING INTELLIGENCE 


UNO FIDDLES while Burns roams.—Sunday Times, November 18. 
WHILE BRITAIN FIDDLES, Burns roams.—Observer, November 18. 
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Portrait of the Week 


= past week has constituted something of a lull at the 
centre of the Suez storm. The arrival of United Nations 
forces on the Canal and the talks of Mr. Hammarskjéld 
with Colonel Nasser seem to have had a soothing effect. It 
would be rash, though, to assume that all is over. Outstanding 
difficulties are: Egyptian doubts about Canadian representa- 
tion in the UN forces—they look too much like British; 
British doubts on whether UN technicians are well qualified 
to remove the obstructions in the Canal which have now been 
discovered to number forty-nine; and general doubts on the 
size of the force to be left permanently by the UN on the 
Canal—Colonel Nasser pressing for the fewest and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, who has been in New York for talks, for the largest 
number possible. In the meantime British and French troops 
remain in position—slightly precariously since a break in the 
Sweet Water Canal made water supplies in Port Said scarce. 
Calm at the centre of the crisis has not prevented the ripples 
spreading in widening circles. The results of the sabotage of 
the main oil pipe-line in Syria have now been assessed, and it 
is reported that six months of repair work will be needed to get 
it going again. In America reports of British, French and Israeli 
collusion are being widely believed. In Moscow Mr. Khrush- 
chev has kept up the barrage of abuse, causing the Western 
diplomats to walk out of receptions on successive nights. 


At home the Prime Minister has been forced to follow the 
advice of his doctors and take a holiday to eradicate signs of 
acute strain. Mr. Stanley Evans, MP, has also fallen by the 
wayside, forced by his constituency party to resign after he 
sided with the Government on Suez, The largest class of 
sufferers have been road-users, who have found petrol hard to 
come by. They are to be further chastened next month by the 
introduction of petrol rationing which will restrict them to 
about fifty miles of motoring a week. 

News from Eastern Europe has again been equivocal. On 
the credit side we can count the resistance of workers in 
Hungary to all blandishments and force that can be applied by 
the-Russians and the puppet government. The enormous sums 
collected here by the Lord Mayor’s relief fund and the arrival 
of the first refugees at London airport have also been encourag- 
ing. Mr. Nehru has at last, after a good deal of pressure, 
deplored Russian intervention. Western observers have also 
been pleased with the text of a speech made a fortnight ago 
by Marshal Tito in which he says that Russian intervention 
was a mistake, and comments in passing that the ‘personality 
cult’ was a result of the Soviet system rather than that of any 
individual, a remark which has earned him a sharp rap from 
Pravda. His arrest of a former Yugoslav Stalinist and leader, 
Mr. Dijilas, will not have soothed tempers. Against all this 
must be set the continued deportation of large numbers of 
Hungarian rebels to Russia. Mr. Gomulka’s visit to Moscow 
seems to have been reasonably satisfactory to both sides, and 
the immediate future of Poland is to be ‘independence’ under 
the watchful eye of the Soviet army. Russia has exploded 
another nuclear weapon and proposed ‘summit’ talks to discuss 
disarmament. Their proposals include a modification of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s ‘open skies’ suggestion, but it would only 
cover a thousand-mile-wide tract of Europe. Further reper- 
cussions of the Hungarian affair have been the defection of 
more members of the British Communist Party, the resignation 
of the Daily Worker’s correspondent in Hungary, and the 
refusal of dockers here to load exports into Russian ships. Mr. 
Molotov has made a big come-back as Minister of State 
Control. 
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Other home affairs have again failed to grip the attention. 
The Government held Chester though its majority dropped by 
5,000. The Homicide Bill got an unopposed second reading, 
though a group of Conservative Members propose to amend 
it to include poisoners among those liable to the death penalty. 
A Shops Bill is to curtail shop-opening by an hour, and the 
Commons have been discussing rents. 

Mr, and Mrs. Arthur Miller have left us; there has been a 
total eclipse of the moon. The MCC team continues its triumphs 
in South Africa and the Duke of Edinburgh has arrived in 
Australia and opened the sixteenth Olympic Games of the 
modern era at Melbourne on Thursday. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


} Trafalgar Square the other day, Suez demonstrators 
shouted ‘Law, not war’-—then obstructed and booed the 
police. In Cairo this week, Nasser has been treating the 
United Nations in very much the same fashion. The terms 
that Mr. Hammarskjéld has got from him are not yet dis- 
closed; and I write while Parliament still awaits the Govern- 
ment statement about them. There is a momentary lull in the 
Suez hubbub at Westminster. But it is filled with questionings. 

The basic question, of course, is whether Nasser will concede 
the three things that Britain wants: effective UN supervision, 
clearance of the Canal, the opening of talks for an Egypt-Israel 
settlement. Allied to this is the question of United States terms 
for supporting us in the Middle East and in our oil difficulties. 
Inside the Tory Party there is widespread uneasiness about 
both. This is unmistakable, and it extends far beyond the Suez 
group. It will certainly become vocal if the settlement basis 
falls short of expectations. This mood among Tory MPs is 
reinforced by the evidence they are getting that the party in the 
constituencies firmly endorses the military intervention. There 
is nO more pressure now from MPs who think we went too far; 
the pressure comes from people who wonder why we did not 
go farther before the cease-fire. The answer they are getting is 
the familiar one that since we went in to stop the fighting, our 
basis for action disappeared as soon as it stopped. But they 
are also being told that to have occupied the entire Canal, on 
any basis that would have been militarily viable, would have 
needed not a few more hours of action but another seven days 
and nights. Isolated units might have reached Ismailia, or even 
farther south. But effective occupation, in the time available, 
could not have been achieved. 

* ‘ 

Suggestions that Sir Anthony Eden is being side-tracked 
can be ignored. The truth is simply that he has worked himself 
almost to a standstill, and that now he must either rest or break 
down. Throughout these Suez weeks his vitality has burned 
like a flame; he has been unflagging, untiring, unquenchable; 
and he has displayed a pugnacious stoicism that has impressed 
everybody. His personal prestige has never been higher. His 
doctors have now made him take a holiday in the West Indies 
for a few weeks. Now comes the test for Mr. Butler. His ability 
to deputise for the Prime Minister will be tried under strain. 

* 

The problems that face him and his colleagues in reaching 
a Suez settlement all centre around America’s attitude. 
Opinions at Westminster about that have been changing signifi- 
cantly during the past few days; and the nature of the change 
is worth noting. 

It seems to be agreed that the difficulties that undoubtedly 
exist in Anglo-American relations must be attributed not to 
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the United States Government but to the professional diplo- 
mats of the State Department. There is no doubt that these 
gentlemen are very much incensed with Britain. They have 
taken it for granted, ever since 1945, that neither Britain nor 
France would, or should, take the initiative in anything without 
their prior approval. Now that Britain has acted independently, 
they do not like it. ‘All power tends to corrupt—even in the 
State Department’ is one Westminster comment on this. The 
illnesses of the President and of Mr. Dulles, it is believed, have 
strengthened the tendency. 

But on the government level in Washington, it is insisted, 
the attitude is very different. For on that level it is recognised, 
with increasing clarity, that what is at stake in the Middle 
East is not British imperialism but the defences against Com- 
munism. The Soviet Government would like to see the Canal 
permanently shut, and to use Nasser as an instrument of 
Kremlin policy; it might even be prepared to stage a repetition 
of its Spanish civil war pattern in order to disrupt the oil sup- 
plies of the capitalist world. 

In reaching a Suez settlement, Britain wants the United 
States to prevent the Soviet exploitation of the Middle East. 
There cannot be peace in that area unless American backing 
enables the United Nations to impose it. Hitherto, United 
States policy has been directed primarily to preserving good 
relations with those Arab States from which she draws her 
own oil. Now, it is believed, she is ready to take a wider view. 

» 

A wounding blow has been struck this week at the dema- 
gogues who are trying to obtain raw material from the 
Government’s Bill to decontrol rents. Just before the second 
reading debate began, the Housing Ministry issued a White 
Paper. The timing was significant; and so was the document 
itself. For the White Paper punctured a good many perorations 
in advance. 

It showed that three out of every four private tenants in this 
country are paying less than 10s. a week in rent, and that nearly 
a million tenants pay less than Ss. It showed further that the 
proposed rent increases would be under 5s. a week for nearly 
one-quarter of all the households affected by the Bill. These 
figures have made rabble-rousing ridiculous. In face of them, it 
is idle to argue that higher rents in order to pay for repairs are 
inequitable—or that the Government is plotting to exploit 
tenants on behalf of landlords. 

Mr. Sandys, the Housing Minister, and Mr. Enoch Powell, 
his Parliamentary Secretary, have refused to quail before the 
promised Socialist storm over rents. It now begins to look as 
though that storm will not get off the ground. So far, the 
indignation has been entirely synthetic. The golden apple of 
rent discord is turning into a mouldy turnip. 


BY-ELECTION INTELLIGENCE 


THE IMPORTANT fact is that there is no decisive swing against the 
Government.—Daily Mail, November 16. 


THE SWING is bigger and much quicker than expected. 
News Chronicle, November 16, 
. 
FAINT-HEARTED (Conservatives) have even derived a certain comfort 
from the Chester by-election.—Observer, November 18. 


THEN CAME Chester, which brought some solace to Labour hearts. 
Sunday Times, November 18. 
THE RESULTS can be taken as an endorsement of the Government's 
policy.—Daily Telegraph, November 16. 
. will undoubtedly encourage the Socialists. 
Daily Express, November 16. 
7 
THE VOTING at Chester cannot have brought much comfort either to 
the Government or its critics Manchester Guardian, November 17. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


ANGUS MCDONALD came round to the Spectator office three 
weeks ago with an introduction from a mutual friend, to ask 
if we would like articles from Cyprus and the Middle East. 
He had little journalistic experience, he admitted; but he 
thought he had managed to secure a seat on an aircraft 
going to Cyprus, and once there he hoped to be able to go 
on to Port Said. Would the Spectator accredit him as its 
correspondent? His enthusiasm and determination were infec- 
tious, and we had no hesitation in giving him the accreditation 
he required. A story he sent back from Cyprus was held up, 
for no discernible reason, by the authorities until long after 
it had become out of date; but last Friday an interesting 
account reached us of the landings at Port Said. He had got 
there, after all. He was returning, he said, to Cyprus; and 
later on Friday the news reached us that he had been killed 
by a terrorist’s bullet while walking in the old city of Nicosia. 
It was characteristic that he should have been engaged on a 
series of interviews with leading Greek Cypriots in a deter- 
mination to find out what were their real, as distinct from their 
expressed, views on EOKA, on enosis, and on the possibility 
of a settlement. He had great promise and great courage. 
» » * 


THE PRICE OF a loaf of brown bread went up last week; the price 
of a loaf of white bread is going up shortly. Why all these 
fluctuations, at a time when the price of wheat has been reason- 
ably stable? Sceptical of the explanation, ‘increased freight 
charges,’ I have been inquiring about the reasons; and they are 
interesting. Before the subsidy was taken off a couple of months 
ago the Daily Express ran one of its silly stunts, alleging that 
the millers’ ring was conspiring to inflate profits by rigging the 
price of bread and squeezing out the small baker. To the 
Express’s chagrin, the stunt was promptly disowned by the 
small bakers, who pointed out that they must have higher prices 
if they were to compete with the mass-produced apology-for- 
bread put out by the chain stores. But the Express found an 
unexpected ally in the Exchequer, desperately trying to peg 
the cost of living, regardless of the small bakers. It requested 
that the price of bread should be kept down; and some estab- 
lishments, including Ranks (the bakers) agreed. The small 
bakers were angry; and they threatened to transfer their custom 
from Ranks (the millers) to rivals. Ranks (the millers) were 
understandably irritated. They had been attacked by the 
Express for being anti-social, and here they were being attacked 
by their customers for being social. Ranks (the millers) lost 
patience. They slashed the price of flour; and their rivals had 
to slash too. For a brief period there was a price war, from 
which bakers and public were the beneficiaries. Then peace 
broke out again; up went the price of flour; and it became only 
a matter of time before the price of bread would go up too. 
The news of increased freight charges caused by the shipping 
shortage has merely triggered off the projected increase. The 
price would have risen in any case. 
. * * 


THE DEMAND to Mr. Stanley Evans from his constituency party 
that he should surrender his seat for supporting Sir Anthony 
Eden over Suez shows that the Socialists are even more 
intolerant of deviations within their party than the Tories. 
Though none of the constituency associations of those few 
Tories who opposed their party over Suez have supported 
their Member, only one Tory, Mr. Nutting, has resigned his 
seat. As plainly the vast majority of the people of this country 
think it intolerable that an MP should ever oppose his party 
on a major issue, it seems to me that MPs are needless 
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extravagances. Constituency elections should be abolished, 
and the whole electorate should vote as in America merely 
for one party leader or the other. Seats would be distributed 
to each party according to the percentage of the total vote 
that it had received. In this way it would be made sufficiently 
clear to each member that he was merely a member of either 
Eden’s or Gaitskell’s private army and that he was there to 
do as he was told. His sole duties would be to march through 
the lobbies at the correct time when ordered to do so by the 
Whips, though some of the cleverer ones might in debates be 
allowed to read out official handouts from Colonel Poole and 
Mr. Morgan Phillips. The others could be occupied doing 
drill in Palace Yard and learning to cheer their own side and 
boo their opponents. This system would, I think, remove the 
danger of insubordination in the party ranks and would be 
cheaper as well as more efficient than the present one. Members 
of this political force would not only have to be paid much 
less than a thousand a year with allowances. Their salary would 
be paid by the party machines instead of by the taxpayer. 
Democracy would then have arrived. 
* * + 
AN EXCEPTION to the ban on appeals for charitable organisa- 
tions in the Notebook is traditionally made for the UNICEF 
Greeting Card, in aid of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
The aim of the fund is to raise the standard of health and 
welfare of children throughout the world; and the profit from 
these greeting cards (they are not, strictly speaking, Christmas 
cards, presumably because the UN operates in so many non- 
Christian countries; but it is unlikely that anybody receiving 
one will notice) goes for this purpose. They are charming; and 
they are obtainable from the UN Office, 14-15 Stratford Place, 
London, W.1. 
* * ~ 

MY ONLY CRITICISM Of Britain’s Voice Abroad, the latest in 
the Daily Mirror ‘Spotlight’ series, is that it does not go 
for enough—possibly because the Mirror’s foreign correspon- 
dence is so slight that it has relatively little first-hand 
experience. Nevertheless the authors make their point that 
the British propaganda machine is old-fashioned, rusty, and 
utterly unfitted for its purpose. One reason is that the various 
bodies concerned never know from one day to the next 
whether their funds are going to continue or whether 
some Government: economy drive is going to cut them off 
at source. But the other is perhaps more serious: that no 
Government department can disabuse itself of the notion that 
its members are perfectly capable of handling publicity, even 
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if they have no experience. The result is that the information 
officers employed abroad, say, by the Foreign Office are 
usually appointed either as a routine step in their career (in 
the good jobs) or as a warning (in the less good jobs). 

* * * 


THE RESULTS ARE often farcical. The ‘Spotlight’ authors cite 
a case from Cyprus: even after the start of the EOKA crisis, 
the information office continued to close at noon. They record 
also the FO’s response to Colonel Nasser’s appointment of 
Mr. Williams-Thompson, head of a London public relations 
firm, as his PR adviser. ‘In the same month Mr. Thomas 
Tull was moved from his post as British Consul in Denver, 
Colorado, and made head of the British information services 
in Cairo. Mr. Tull had recently figured in the news when 
he claimed diplomatic immunity for his wife after she had 
been stopped by American police for speeding. His previous 
experience of public relations: nil.’ 
*” * *x 

THE STORY TOLD by Strix this week reminds me of another 
piece of advice that I once heard given to young officers. A 
senior officer ended an eloquent lecture on correct behaviour 
in the postwar age with this useful rule of thumb: if you 
only have enough money to buy either a car or a horse—buy 
a horse. PHAROS 


THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY 


On the shunning of the Russian athletes by the Hungarians, 
Lord Aberdare, a member of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, commented, ‘That was a tragedy but very understandable. 
I do not doubt that the Russian athletes have never wished ill on the 
Hungarians. Of the suggestion that the Russians should be asked 
to withdraw from the Olympic Games, he said, ‘I think that is 
going much too far. —Manchester Guardian, November 15. 


Some twenty thousand corpses, as they say, 
Lie heaped around in Budapest today. 
Casualties elsewhere, correspondents state, 
It’s quite impossible to estimate, 

And they remind us we must add to these 
Deaths from exposure, famine and disease. 
Meanwhile the grim trains roll off to Siberia, 
Packed tight for the slave-camps of the interior. 
The story throws a strange, revealing light 
On what they do to Workers who Unite. 


But, oh, how very aptly Virgil sings, 

When he remarks that there are tears for things, 

And, oh, the tragedy that sears the heart! 

This comes just when the Games,are going to start. 

His lordship most sincerely does regret, 

But can’t they somehow manage to forget, 

Stop all this calling one another names 

And give their minds to the Olympic Games? 

Hungarians who survive need have no qualm 

He’s sure the Russian athletes meant no harm. 

Both teams, you know, are strictly amateur. 

How does it help—this most uncalled-for stir? 

Though, true, it’s hard for athletes to compete 

If they kill off the ones they can’t defeat, 

Yet the true internationalist should strive 

To carry on with those who are alive. 

The game’s the thing. To drag in these political 

Consideration’s almost jesuitical. 

People have talked about a Russian bar. 

That would, he thinks, be going much too far, 

And yet—observe the breadth of noble minds— 

He is most anxious to make clear he finds 

The Hungarian point upon the other hand 

Not quite impossible to understand. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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The Political Tight-Rope 


By J. GRIMOND, MP 


OLITICS are about power. What should distinguish the 
Pri: of Commons from the Oxford Union is not that 

its debates should be better but that something may 
happen as a result of them. This too is what makes much of 
the talk about the reform of the House of Lords so remote. 
There is no place in Parliament for an elegant debating 
chamber. The weeklies and the correspondence columns of 
the more expensive dailies are enough. If we are to have a 
Second Chamber it must represent someone and it must be 
able to influence someone. But no one, except me, wants that. 

Very few people even really want Independents in politics. 
So long as they are colourless eggheads, who say nothing of 
note, they are tolerated, but not often elected. If they take 
an independent line which may make some impact they are 
howled down. You do not believe that? Look at what is 
happening to the Tories who disagree with the Prime Minister. 
They are in fact only guilty of upholding their conscience and 
the pledges of their party. But do their Associations welcome 
their courageous stand for honesty in politics and for inde- 
pendence of mind? Far from it. All the crocodile tears shed 
by so many Conservatives about the growing power of the 
machine and the absence from the House of Commons of 
men free from party domination (oh! those University Seats) 
are brushed aside. Messrs. Nutting and Nicolson, Sir Alec 
Spearman and Colonel Banks are condemned by their local 
associations, unhesitatingly and unheard; as, I have no doubt 
are all the others. 

Power need not be crude. It works in many ways. But the 
current of political activity runs from those who want some- 
thing done or stopped to those who have the power to do 
it or stop it. The current takes all sorts of channels. In this 
country it is tending to by-pass Parliament. The most success- 
ful pressure groups, such as the farmers, go straight to 
Ministers. What the TUC or the FBI say to the Chancellor 
is much more important than what back-benchers say. There 
are now various stops on the action of any government which 
are not Parliamentary stops. We have seen over the Egyptian 
crisis just how far Sir Anthony dared ‘go it alone’ with the 
French; too far for many people perhaps but not very fa 
nevertheless. Our financial policy can range only between the 
limits that foreign traders and investors will tolerate 
Incidentally, this is what seems to me to make it doubtful 
whether we can practise the Keynesian doctrine of pulling 
ourselves out of a slump by inflating home purchasing power. 
The margins within which a British Government can act at 
home or abroad are narrow. The limits are more likely to be 
set by the TUC or the gentlemen in Berne than by the House 
of Commons. Revolt by members of the dominant party is 
popular neither with their colleagues nor with their associa- 
tions. Pressure groups find the direct approach to the execu- 
tive more rewarding. 

I find this disturbing. It seems to me that if Parliamentary 
democracy is to succeed it must find institutions which 
are responsive and efficient. Equally if this country is to 
flourish it must widen the margins within which it can 
manceuvre. At present we are obviously incapable of any very 
effective action so long as we are balanced on such a pre- 
carious diplomatic and economic tight-rope. These two draw- 
backs seem to me to be related. We are on such a precarious 
tight-rope because we are continually trying to balance com- 
peting pressures and these pressures are so effective because 
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there is no general political democratic pressure which can 
build up the common interest against them. In fact we need 
not House of Lords reform but Parliamentary reform. We 
must create Parliamentary institutions which will both be the 
most powerful influence to which the executive is subject 
and which themselves reflect the interest of the country at large. 

One conclusion, I believe, of any study of Parliamentary 
reform along these lines must be that the usual argument 
against Proportional Representation (against which I am as 
much prejudiced at first sight as the next man) is one of the 
strongest arguments for it. It will decrease the dependency 
of the Member on the marginal vote in a particular con- 
stituency. Another will be that Parliament will be forced to 
set up some sort of committee system on the continental model. 
The events of the past year or so strongly reinforce the 
argument for standing committees dealing with subjects like 
the Commonwealth and foreign policy. 

It is apparent that Parliament has several times been caught 
quite unprepared by troubles in our colonies. The Cyprus 
situation was hardly noticed by the House of Commons until 
it became unmanageable. The same is true of foreign policy. 
The House of Commons as a whole has not shown to advantage 
in the recent discussions. Admirable speeches have been made 
and certainly no one could complain of any lack of Parliamen- 
tary interest. But the general method by which the Egyptian 
war has been discussed leaves a lot to be desired. The Prime 
Minister makes a statement, usually of a fait accompli, which 
is followed by a violent and discursive bout of interjections and 
questions. Serious debate has usually come too late to have any 
effect, and argument has been swamped by party reaction. 

If there had been a foreign affairs committee to which 
Ministers had to report and which could have been kept 
informed in a calmer atmosphere, recent events might have 
taken a very different turn. It is not, of course, the business 
of the House of Commons, through such a committee, to usurp 
the functions of the Executive. But it is its business to subject 
them to scrutiny and to try to form a coherent point of view 
which can influence the Government. I am well aware that the 
committee system has its dangers. It may lead to a particular 
subject becoming the private affair of a small group of members. 
But I do not think that this is inevitable. What it should mean 
is that general debates are leavened by the presence of a group 
of members who have been giving the subject continuous 
study. The Government, too, should be subjected to the 
salutary knowledge that it must justify its actions in the 
unemotional atmosphere of a committee room before members 
who have access to a great deal of information and in circum- 
stances where evasion will not be so easy as in the House itself. 
The creation of the Committee system might relieve the 
Commons of the feeling that it is being frustrated and bam- 
boozled, which is at the root of many of the outbursts of the 
past week, and it would help to form a bipartisan outlook. 
It would be a counter-balance to the Lobbies which go straight 
to the Executive. It would not necessarily weaken the Executive 
unduly. On the contrary, I believe that if the shortcomings of, 
say, the Tripartite Agreement could have been explained 
candidly and perhaps in camera to an informed committee, the 
result might be to strengthen Ministers in shaping a realistic 
foreign policy. The system might well be extended to many 
aspects of home affairs. 

But of course by itself it will not be enough. If it is to work 
effectively the House of Commons must be relieved of some 
of its business. Unless this is done more committees will become 
an intolerable burden. The first need is to get the Government 
out of a whole lot of business which is not political at all. 
Incidentally, this does not only apply to home affairs. One of 
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the troubles today is that the decision to finance or not to 
finance a dam becomes an action of State and not of economics, 
with all the consequences we have experienced. Further relief 
could be given to Parliament by devolving business to sub- 
parliaments or local authorities or sending it up to a more 
effective Second Chamber. 

There are many other reforms which neéd consideration if 
power is to flow back through elected representatives and the 
General Will to be made effective: for instance, voting reform 
and the decent remuneration of MPs which will free them from 
dependence on trade union funds or extra-parliamentary 
salaries. Recent events should make us think not only about a 
new foreign policy but about the conduct of our democracy at 
home. 


A Deb on 43rd Street 


By WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


ARRIVED on Broadway, or on West 43rd Street, to 
] be exact, for rehearsals of The Reluctant Debutante with 
Cassandra-like warnings ringing in my ears. “The 
American theatre is very different from the English theatre,’ 
‘New York won’t understand your play,” ‘Americans don’t 
like light comedy,’ ‘It’s too English,’ “The Atlantic is a two- 
way graveyard for theatrical enterprises,’ ‘Keep your cabin 
on the Queen Mary, old boy, for the return trip.’ And so on. 
What happened? I entered Henry Miller’s theatre and found 
rehearsals going as precisely and exactly as they had in 
England eighteen months before: Wilfrid Hyde White wear- 
ing a greatcoat in a temperature of nearly ninety in the shade, 
Jack Merivale ribbing me about my handicap at golf between 
the scenes, and Cyril Ritchard, the director, as ready to listen 
to my irrelevant and shady jokes in the darkness of the audi- 
torium as was The Reluctant Debutante’s original midwife. 
True, there was drama—Edna Best fell ill and left the cast. 
Adrienne Allen flew from Liechtenstein to replace her, and 
Anna Massey joined her mother from the Cambridge Theatre 
in London to play her original role. But one expects drama 
in the theatre, and thereafter the rehearsals settled down. 
During them, I went with my wife to the New York theatres 
each evening. And here I made a discovery: that all the 
talk about American audiences having different habits and 
different tastes from their British counterparts is all hot air. 
It is, in fact, a special smog generated by theatrical managers 
and producers from either side of the Atlantic who, by their 
incredible ineptitude in recasting or redirecting an already 
established play, have laid it in its grave, with tender and 
affectionate incompetence, long before the critics and the 
audience come along to join the fun and tread it in for good. 
Of course, there are plays which won’t cross the pond, 
usually for local or patochial reasons, but their unseaworthi- 
ness has nothing whatever to do with an Anglo-American 
divergence in tastes. Just as a play about a local town council 
election in Pakistan might not go well in, say, Dundee, so 
a play about the Eton and Harrow match might not go well 
on Broadway. But, equally, it might. It depends on the play 


- and the actors, as it does in every theatre in every country 


where the living drama is performed. 

As we Sat in these theatres around Broadway, night after 
night, we found the audiences laughed at exactly the same 
things as we did, if perhaps a little earlier. And, from that 
moment, we discounted the rumours that Americans had no 
sense of: humour. We felt confident that they, when they saw 
the Debutante, would discount the equally strong rumour that 
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the British (or the Scotch, to be exact, in-my case) were the 
most unfunny nation in the world. Nor were we disquieted 
by the tendency towards stern drama in and around Broadway. 
We decided that Americans go to these stark offerings primarily 
because they are well written, well acted and well directed and 
not through any morbid desire (save among the psychiatric 
fringe) to take a message, or, at least, a shiver down their 
air-conditioned spines. 

Mark you, I’m not saying that American and British play- 
wrights don’t differ in their subject matter and their method 
of approach to little matters like, well, sex, but I am saying 
(and, I fancy, repeating it too) that in the mass the audiences 
are the same—they. like a good laugh, and they like a good 
cry, and they don’t much mind which it is as long as the 
adjective is in position right there where I’ve placed it, just 
before each noun. 

Consequently, as we sat in those theatres, we had a pleasant 
sensation in the subconscious recesses of our alien minds that 
The Reluctant Debutante had proved herself to be (as they 
say both at Ascot and at Belmont) a game little filly. She 
had proved that she had speed, stamina and a friendly tempera- 
ment in England, and we felt that, if she were allowed to run 
in her true colours in America, she would run out a winner 
over here as well. And so we came to Newhaven. And there 
we opened on a Thursday night. Now Newhaven is, as indeed 
it is in England, fairly close to Brighton. By that I mean 
that the audience reaction there is said to (and I believe does) 
resemble the audience reaction in New York, just as that in 
Brighton resembles that in London. Well, the play went well; 
and in the morning in the Taft Hotel we woke to read good 
notices. 

But here Cassandra started whispering again: ‘The play’s 
too long,’ she said. “There’s too much telephoning,’ ‘You 
must rewrite the first scene.’ And, to my shame, all panic- 
stricken, up I went into my hotel bedroom and I did that 
very thing. In went the scene the next night—streamlined, 
fifteen minutes shorter and de-telephoned beyond all recog- 
nition. ‘Infinitely better,’ said Cassandra. ‘Now we're going 
to be all right.’ | wasn’t quite so sure. 

During that weekend I had many discussions with my wife. 
Their theme was this. The Reluctant Debutante has run out 
an impressive winner in London, Stockholm, Copenhagen 
and Australia to date. Is it wise to shear off her locks in 
America to suit the pessimists? And so, in gloom we came 
to Philadelphia. And on the Tuesday morning we awoke to 
find the press united in its opposition to the play. ‘Never 
have we seen so much telephoning,’ they chorused of a scene 
from which the bulk of the telephoning had been cut out. 
Down I went to the Locust Theatre into conference with Cyril 
Ritchard and the cast and, within two short days, the first 
scene was restored—with cuts, admittedly, but very, very near 
to its original design. But as a result of the bad notices (the 
first bad notices the play had ever had) we played in Phila- 
delphia for two long weeks to unremunerative houses. We 
came to New York for the Broadway opening with dark fore- 
bodings of disaster—Cassandra whispering her most doleful 
warnings in our ears. 

There came a memorable preview with an audience; ‘and 
then, the first night. On both occasions laughter came with 
gratifying regularity; and The Reluctant Debutante had made 
her little mark on Broadway, as we always have known she 
would. The critics, as they had been in London, were indulgent. 
Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune—who is perhaps the 
Kenneth Tynan of New York—found the play very light. 
He seemed surprised about the fact and just a little dis- 
appointed. But then neither Mr. Kerr nor Mr. Tynan, for 
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85 marks for Chemistry — the boy’s doing well ! 






Yes, but I wish he wasn’t quite so keen on Science. 
Why ? What have you got against Science ? 
I don’t think it’s the best course for someone who really wants to get on. 
Nonsense ! The scientist is going to be the key man of the future. 
They’re certainly not at present. The highest posts don’t go to the scientists. 
You're wrong, you know. This careers book from I.C.I. shows that the technical 





man has first-class opportunities with them. And not 
only on the scientific side — on the commercial 
and administrative sides, too. 
Oh, a few good posts go to them, no doubt. 
More than a few. It says here that 12 out of the 17 full-time Directors 
of I.C.I. are graduates in Science or Engineering. 
Directors ? That’s a bit ambitious, isn’t it ? 


All right. Listen to this : “‘ of the men holding the 254 most senior posts, 





160 are graduate scientists or engineers ”’. 
Have it your own way ! You always get the 


better of me in the end. 





F] Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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The Modern Universe 


RAYMOND A. LYTTLETON 


A famous Cambridge astronomer presents in under- 
standable terms the mystery of the Expanding Universe 
and its relation to the process of Creation itself. “An 
altogether remarkable achievement.” 

PROFESSOR W. H. MCCREA, F.R.S. 


Hlustrated 16/- net 





“Out of the City of Fear’: Scarlett Panufnik’s dramatic 
story of Poland. 16;/- net 





‘The Bible as History 
DR. WERNER KELLER 


Science proves the Bible right. **He has brought alive 
ull the excitement of modern excavation. . . Thanks to 
Dr. Keller the Bible need never be dull and incompre- 
hensible again.’’— Evening News. 
2nd imp. 432 pages. 132 photos, maps and drawings. 
25/- net 
BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE CHOICE 





Michael Powell's uniquely inspired “Graf Spee”’ 
2nd imp. 16/- net 








Kangchenjunga 
CHARLES EVANS 


The adventure of the triumphant British Expedition, 

told by its leader. ‘‘The greatest feat in mountaineering.” 
SIR JOHN HUNT. 

A companion volume to The Ascent of Everest. 

Fully illustrated. Publication: November 22. 25/- net 





The remarkable lone-climber autobiography “‘Nanga Parbat 
Pilgrimage.” 25/- net 





Posted Missing 


ALAN VILLIERS 


“The story of ships lost without trace in recent years 
has lost nothing in his telling . . . written with authority, 
affection and an invigorating, stylistic sense of 
drama. . ."— The Scotsman’ Illustrated 16/- net 





escape. 


“ Against the Wind”: Cyril Rofe's famous 
‘ 2ad imp. 16/- net 





The Sanger Story 


JOHN LUKENS 


“This vivid book, painted in all the bold colours of a 
never to be forgotten enjoyment--Sanger’s Circus.” 

BASIL DEAN. 
“Read ata sitting. Full of the very special excitement 
the Sanger’s inspire.’ M. WILLSON DISHER. 16/- net 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 J 
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the good of their immortal souls, should be allowed to sit 
through Hamlet every night, as doubtless they would like 
to do. Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times was wholly 
in favour of play, acting and production, as were all his 
morning and evening colleagues, with the exception of one 
evening critic, recently arrived from Washington to make his 
name on Broadway in the way that critics, from the days of 
Mr. Shaw, have sometimes found it easiest. Of the weeklies 
only the New Yorker panned the play. ‘I saw this play in 
London last year and I found it a mildly distressing little 
bore,’ wrote Mr. Woolcott Gibbs, a by-word for acidity. ‘Come 
and have a drink with me tomorrow evening,’ | wired him, 
‘to enable me to decide whether or not you are a mildly dis- 
tressing little bore as well.’ To date there has been no reply. 

Well, there we are. All critics on our side bar two—impres- 
sive business and appreciative audiences—the stray support 
of Walter Winchell—and Cassandra silenced. Why? Permit 
me to repeat myself because the reason is important. The 
Reluctant Debutante achieved success because producer, 
actors and director gave it as it was and is and always should 
be to America; that is to say, as a light comedy of British 
life (which is its only raison d’étre) and not as an adapted, 
trumped-up Anglo-Yankee bastard. 


Map of Spain 
By ROBERT HANCOCK 


ISS NANCY SPAIN has just written a 264-page 

book explaining Why I’m Not a Millionaire. One 

of the causes of this misfortune, overlooked in the 

book, is, perhaps, that Miss Spain eats like a millionaire. 

After all, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the world’s richest man, 
makes do with two bowls of rice a day. 

Not Miss Nancy. She invited me to lunch with her at 
Wheeler’s in Old Compton Street, Soho. This is a restaurant 
patronised by the Duke of Edinburgh, £10,000-a-year pop 
singers, tycoons, model girls, and those young gentlemen whose 
vented jackets enable them to cope with both horse and scooter. 

She made her entrance five minutes late and dressed in the 
by now well-known faded blue jeans, a man’s open-necked 
shirt, and an apple-green sloppy-Joe sweater. Her dark hair 
had apparently been cut by a badly set lawn mower. 

‘f don’t mind what you say about me as long as that little 
man Vicky doesn’t illustrate the piece.” Assured that this was 
unlikely, Miss Spain cried: ‘1 must haye a drink, bring a 
bottle of champagne and open it now. | don’t care if it’s 
boiling.’ 

A bottle of Krug was produced, opened, two glasses poured 
and the bottle put on ice. Miss Spain cheered up. 

“You know people make so many jokes about my name. 
There was a good bit by a Gerard Fay who said, “The pain 
from Spain comes mainly when she’s vain.” ’ 

Miss Spain has reason to be vain. Dragging herself up by 
her own blue jeans, she has .over the last thirty-nine years 
moved from Rose Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Clareville 


| Grove, South Kensington. She has transformed herself from 


reporting sports events for nine different north-country news- 
papers into the Book Critic of the Daily Express and the 
gossip and book girl for She, a monthly magazine for undecided 
girls and wistful wives. She has also appeared on the electric 
television and starred in steam radio. 

She swallowed an oyster. ‘I’m not really vain. A man 
wanted me to paint a map of Spain on my car, but I refused— 
too much like self-advertisement.’ 
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If Spain is not vain she is a worthy great-granddaughter of 
Samuel ‘Self Help’ Smiles. A real chip off the self-service 
counter. In She for August there was a review of Why I'm 
Not a Millionaire in the book column. ‘This rich, warm, 
delightful book has a sturdy ring of truth.” Over the page in 
Nancy’s gossip column under the heading ‘Néel Coward Gets 
Spain’s Books’ it says *Néel Coward telephoned from Paris 
to tell me that he had taken up cooking. “I'd like you to send 
me that book you wrote about your Great Aunt Isabella 
Beeton.” Please note: it is just coming back into print again 
under the title The Beeton Story, Ward Lock, 17s. 6d.’ 

Further down she says, ‘The Master was referring to an 
extraordinary half-hour that we once spent together talking 
with a medium who alleged that she had a message for the 
Master from the late Gertrude Lawrence. Anyone who is 
interested can read all about it in my new book Why I’m 
Not a Millionaire.’ 

Grandpa Sam would probably have been upset with Nancy 
about one little mistake. Nancy said the price of Why I’m 
Not a Millionaire was 15s. It is published at 16s. The price 
was right, however, when Nancy reviewed the book herself 
in the Daily Express. 

Miss Spain tucked into a helping of the most expensive sole 
and said: ‘Why do I say such nice things about Lord 
Beaverbrook? | love that man. He gave me £50 on his birth- 
day.’ Such generosity should at least have merited getting her 
patron’s birthplace right in her memoirs. The Lord was born 
at Maple, Ontario, not Newcastle. New Brunswick, as Miss 
Spain claims. 

Miss Spain perhaps compensates for this gaffe by admitting 
in her memoirs that she is a presbyterian like the Lord. On 
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the third glass of champagne she admitted to me: ‘I was 
confirmed at Roedean and I really do believe in the Church 
of England.’ 

She gives this picture of her Expressmen friends: ‘Harold 
Keeble . . . looked a little like a bull. Chris, the Editor, 
looks like a bull..So does John Gordon, the Editor-in-Chief 
of the Sunday Express. So does the greatest of them all, Lord 
Beaverbrook.’ Feminine intuition shows Nancy that there is 
a lot of bull in the Express Group. 

Though she was trained as a reporter, Miss Spain’s memoirs 
contain many errors of fact and name. ‘I know, I can’t think 
how all those proof-readers missed them. Why, I’ve called 
Hebburn “Hepburn.” I’ve called Gilbert Harding “Albert 
Harding” and, oh dear, there are others.’ Foreign languages 
baffle Nancy too. She dresses, she relates in her latest book, 
‘pour la sport.’ 

Nancy was once reported to be marrying Mr. Harding. ‘He 
did propose to me, but I got the vapours. Actually I think 
he prefers Miss Joan Werner Laurie to me, but I’m not jealous; 
she and I are such good friends.” 

In the lacrosse language in which Miss Spain sometimes 
writes, Gilbert is a chum. Miss Laurie, with whom Miss Spain 
shares house, is her very best. top-hole chum. Miss Laurie, 
called ‘Jonnie’ by Nancy, is also editor of She. Nancy and 
‘Jonnie’ pool their earnings in a private company called 
‘Spain and Laurie Enterprises, Ltd.’ Business is good, for 
the first 10,000 copies of the 16s. Spain memoirs are sold out. 

Miss Spain had more champagne and listed her likes and 
dislikes. “I love the Omo jingle on Commercial TV.” She began 
to sing, very nicely, ‘Omo adds brightness.’ 

At the next table a woman in a pink flowerpot hat and a 
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black tailor-made looked as if she needed some of Gilbert’s 
indigestion remedy. 

‘I hate men in brown suits, blue shirts and stiff white collars. 
A party of businessmen near by stopped making each other 
an offer. ‘And I hate literary women who keep asking me, 
“What do you think of Dostoievsky?” I have read Crime and 
Punishment and it’s not a bad book.’ 

Emboldened by this display, | asked Miss Spain the sixty- 
four-rouble question, ‘Why do you wear those ridiculous 
jeans?’ 

‘Well, they’re comfortable and I like to wash my clothes 
every day.’ (Despite the Omo commercial, she uses Tide, a 
Newcastle product.) I explained that you could wash frocks 
too. ‘Ah but some women wear frocks three days in a row.’ 
Baffled by this detergent dialectic I finished the champagne. 

Miss Spain skipped the sweet and cheese and joined me 
in a large black coffee, declining the double brandy. ‘Must 
keep steady, dear. I’ve got to sign copies of my book at 
Selfridge’s.’ 

The restaurant was almost empty. A waiter presented her 
with the bill to sign. ‘It’s been lovely, Bob,’ and she gave me 
a whopping Spain kiss on the cheek. Despite this, I regret to 
report that Nancy failed to tickle my fancy. 


Party Infallibility 


By MICHAEL ASTOR 


O what extent is a man justified now, or ever, in 
criticising the Government of his country, or the leader- 
ship of his party? This is a question that many of us, 
both in and out of the slipstream of politics, have been asking 
ourselves during the past three weeks. There are moments 
undoubtedly when criticism must be tempered by considera- 
tion of the effects it will have on the enemies of one’s country. 
The Conservative Parliamentary Party, of which I was once a 
member and which I still support, believe that this is one of 
those moments. This is a view I do not share. 

In a democracy such as ours we accept the principle that 
all argument is admissible. Under totalitarian rule all argu- 
ment is dangerous. The democratic viewpoint is open to abuse. 
It calls for an exacting degree of responsibility from its indi- 
vidual members. It assumes that they must, at times, be 
capable of independent thought. Its working mechanism is 
one that requires constant maintenance and readjustment. On 
the evidence of its working at home and abroad it would also 
appear that the two-party system of government is its most 
effective means of locomotion. To this I would add one further 
point. The two-party system of government, with its necessary 
attendant machinery, can only produce balanced judgements 
if the Members of the House of Commons retain and respect 
the habit of independent thought. 

The debate on the Suez crisis in the House of Commons. 
Which gave the Prime Minister his vote of confidence. was 
over an issue which’had no roots in party doctrine. In impor- 
tance the subject transcended party politics. The Prime 
Minister had, with extraordinary courage, invaded Suez. He 
had done so in violation of the United Nations Charter. He 
had acted without proper consultation with the government 
of the United States. He had done it at the risk of placing 
his country, for the first time in a generation, in a position 
where it appeared, in the eyes of the whole world,-to be con- 
travening the principle of support for the rule of law, the 
principle on which our whole foreign policy was based. He 
jeopardised the whole basis of trust which lies at the heart 
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of our relations with the United States and the Commonwealth. 
He was prepared to accept the risks. But the matter of his 
judgement remained, and remains today, highly controversial. 

On November 1, when the vote was taken, 320 Conservatives 
voted one way and 250 Socialists voted the other. This, and 
subsequent debates, took on the aspect of a closed party issue. 
Defecting Tories, in and out of Parliament, were branded in 
varying degrees as traitorous and unpatriotic. Does it follow 
from this, | asked myself, that all Socialists are unpatriotic? 
Are all Conservatives, by virtue of their title, equally infallible 
in their judgement? While on the one hand we witnessed the 
working of democracy at its controversial best. could we not 
also detect here a weakness in the interpretation of its function? 
Was there really only one point of view consistent with 
patriotism? or loyalty? or duty? In a matter of a few days 
the word ‘loyalty’ acquired a very particular connotation. 
There were some Conservatives who asked themselves whether 
loyalty must also be blind and deaf and mute in defiance of 
reason. Was this issue, at the moment, to be judged on strict 
party lines? Was this to be the function of Conservatives up 
and down the country? These were questions which touched 
the very stomach of our feelings. 

If the Government’s handling of the situation appeared 
to some of us, by its very nature, doomed to failure, if it was 
evident from the start that it would strain our relations with 
the United States to their very limits, we, the critics, had 
only one proper course to follow. It had to be made plain 
from the beginning that the Prime Minister’s views did not 
represent either the whole of the nation or the whole of his 
party. It may, unhappily, prove to be the case that only through 
such criticism. coming from within, can the Conservative Party 
ultimately retreat with some honour from an untenable 
position. 


Cheltenham Festival 


By ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


T was the Informal Occasion, and the other Guest Writers 

| and I were asked to move from table to table and answer 

questions. The people at the tables had paid five shillings 

for tea and talk. With half a tomato sandwich in my mouth 

I sat down. There were a dozen people at this table, all women, 
and only two of them less than fifty years old. 

‘Who’s she?’ asked one who was dressed in faded donkey- 
brown. Nobody answered. I told them my name and their blank 
looks became, if possible, blanker. 

‘I write poems,’ 1 added. The blank faces’switched to expres- 
sions of doubt. 

“How lovely, my dear!’ said a well-fed looking lady. ‘And 
have you published anything?’ 

‘She’s one of the Guest Writers,’ hissed the hostess appointed 
to keep this table talking. 

‘I can’t hear a word,’ came an imperious voice from the end 
of the table. ‘How many novels has she written?’ 

*‘She’s a poet,’ said an intense violet-looking lady, hunched 
in a thick camel-hair coat. She turned to me. ‘I suppose you 
write modern poetry. I’ve only got as far as Country Life.’ 

‘That’s very difficult to get into, isn’t it?’ I murmured 
politely. 

“You look so young, dear. How can you write?’ interrupted 
a motherly woman. 

Just then, the one sitting beside me fished a lorgnette from 
behind her modesty vest and starting whipping through the 
Festival brochure until she came to the page of biographical 
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The Furness Shipbuilding Company has re- 
cently placed orders for steam turbines and 
turbine generators worth £1}m. with Metro- 
politan-Vickers, a member of the A.E.I. 
Group of Companies. This equipment will 


power seven new tankers now being built. 


Fourteen 18,000-ton tankers being laid down 
for Shell Tankers Ltd. will have radio equip- 
ment supplied by Siemens Brothers, another 
A.E.I. Company. The order includes direc- 
tion finders and radar equipment made by 
B.T.H.—and A.E.I. 





B.T.H. have in hand orders for 59 auxiliary 
geared turbo-alternator sets totalling more 
than 30,000 kW for installation in tankers 


being built in this country alone. 
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notes. The bit ahout me did not seem to enlighten her much. 


‘Of course,’ she said, ‘poetry is so much easier than prose. 
You can always write a poem about the Queen or some great 
national occasion.’ 

‘I’m not very interested in Royalty,’ I apologised. 

Mercifully, at that moment the Festival Organiser bellowed, 
‘Time'to move to the next table.’ . 

The next table was very earnest and very well-informed 
about the guests. The average age of the people sitting at it 
was about forty-five and there were even one or two rather 
sheepish-looking men trying to eat cucumber sandwiches 
daintily. One woman, however, who was dressed for a gym- 
khana, had clearly come to meet a friend and not the Guest 
Writers. . 

‘And Sarah had just broken her engagement, thank God,’ | 
heard her yelling. ‘The young man didn’t know one end of a 
horse from another.’ 

‘Er, did you start writing very young?’ asked a fierce-eyed 
lady. 

‘Not very. 1 was thirteen,’ I replied. ‘And the poem was 
terrible.’ 

‘Ah, but it’s in the blood early, isn’t it?’ said a kind one. 

‘The tea’s cold,’ shouted the gymkhana lady. - 

‘Are you finding us intelligent?’ asked one of the men. 

‘Well,’ I played for time. ‘Some of the tables do seem half- 
dead, but this one is very lively.’ They all smirked. 

‘What do you think of the older generation of writers?’ 
inquired an elderly woman threateningly. 

‘Eliot, do you mean?’ I asked. 

‘No, the writers—Priestley, Compton Mackenzie, etc.’ 

‘And who else?’ I said hopefully. 

“Never mind. Tell us about Priestley.’ 

‘Well, I like some of his early plays but I think he tries to 
be too topical. He’s awfully superficial sometimes. But a very 
good journalist,’ I added quickly. 

“You think that because you’re young,’ said the elderly 
woman. ‘When you’re a little older you'll realise that Mr. 
Priestley has something to give to all thinking people.’ 

I pretended not to hear. ‘Do you think I could have a sand- 
wich?’ I asked. ‘I’m very hungry.’ 

But just as I was grabbing one I was moved on again. 

‘Try to get to the other side of Lady Jones,’ whispered the 
hostess here. ‘She’s stone-deaf in her left ear.’ 

Unfortunately, the only free seat was on Lady Jones’s left 
side. 

“Why did you write your novel backwards?’ she demanded. 

‘You must be thinking of Elizabeth Jane Howard,’ | 
explained. ‘I’m Elizabeth Jennings.’ 

‘Can’t think why you did it. I couldn’t read the thing.’ 

‘I write poems,’ I shouted. 

‘You're too young to write novels,’ continued Lady Jones. 
*You’ve no experience of life.’ 

‘Congratulations on the prize you won,’ said the hostess 
desperately. ‘What kind of poems do you write? I’m afraid I 
haven’t read them.’ 

‘Fairly short, lyrical ones, mostly.’ 

‘Ah, but have you a message?’ said a leathery-faced little 
woman in a wild, dusty hat. ‘Do you feel you have something 
. to say to humanity?’ 

And so it went on, for over an hour, while | grew hungrier 
and hungrier. When I was at last released from the eighth 
table, 1 overheard one very red-faced lady say, as she tugged 
down her corset. ‘They’re all so commercially-minded, these 
young people. And the food was definitely worse than last 
year.” 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


T is maddening the way people corner one and make one 
] discuss politics at the moment. I should think these last 

two weeks have seen the severance of many a friendship, 
that is to say, of friendships which are based on so weak a 
foundation as mutual interest in politics. Because 1 write in 
this paper, people assume that I share its Editor’s views about 
Suez, and I expect if I had read them I would have shared 
them for a time, for I am always persuaded by the last 
argument I have heard. But I don’t know what the views of 
this paper about Suez are, because I never read the political 
stuff in front. I take the Spectator to see whether there are 
any misprints in this column and for the book reviews and 
for dear old Strix and the angry letters. | have always 
imagined that most readers of periodicals like this and the 
New Statesman subscribe for literary rather than political 
reasons, and that the politics are in the nature of topical 
photographs designed to lighten and heighten the rest. 


BELCOO, 

This year will probably be the last in which we will see 
the Sligo, Leitrim and Northern Counties Railway in Bradshaw 
with its two trains a day and one steam train going in one 
direction only. It takes just over two hours to travel those 
forty-eight beautiful miles from Enniskillen to Sligo, and this 
includes the halt at the customs station at Belcoo, which must 
be the quietest customs station in Europe. A friend travelled 
recently by the steam train, which consists of one carriage 
with first-, second- and third-class compartments. Thus there 
will pass the last genuine second-class compartment from these 
islands. Manorhamilton is the Crewe of this delightful railway. 
God preserve it. Perhaps the petrol rationing may save it yet. 


UXBRIDGE, 


Uxbridge has four railway termini, of which two are in use. 
There is the London Transport smart new terminus, which is 
rather like a modern church inside, Vine Street, the country- 
fied end of the Great Western branch from West Drayton, 
and near the trolley-bus stop the remains of another terminus 
of a Great Western branch from Denham. The old Metro- 
politan terminus has now become a café. The most charming 
feature left in Uxbridge, ‘The Town of Rivers’ as the ‘Metro- 
Land’ guide used to call it, is the Georgian market house 
standing on columns in the High Street. It has been for sale; 
let us hope that it is not scheduled for destruction. 


. AND SLOUGH 


Probably the most beautiful group of buildings within the 
boundaries of the hygienic, but not notably lovely, borough 
of Slough is the two blocks of seventeenth-century almshouses 
in warm old brick beside Langley Marish Church. In 1952 
the Pilgrim Trust gave £1,000 for the repair of the Kedder- 
minster Almshouses (1617). The Slough Borough Council 
rejected an application for an improvement grant on the 
grounds that the building could not be brought up to a satis- 
factory standard. The Trustees then prepared plans for making 
them habitable and the Minister (Mr. Douglas Sandys) 
approved the plans and said he would make a grant to have 
them carried out, so that no part of the cost would fall upon 
the Borough Council. But he could not make the grant unless 
the Slough Borough Council applied for it. This the Council 
refuses to do and one can only conclude that the reasons 
are political. To hell with party politics in local government. 
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BD + + lillie e+ * a + + « Goes 
T'o absent friends 


What to give at Christmas to the friend or relative overseas? A thought- 
ful gesture would be the gift of a year’s subscription to the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. With vigorous prose and well-chosen picture, it sums 
up the week’s events in Britain. In this weekly edition of a distinguished 
newspaper, fact is respected, comment is informed, while the articles it 
prints are written by men with a nice sense of balance between the 
witty and the relevant. A subscription to the Manchester Guardian is, 


No music lover who has not yet 
paid a visit to 6 Newman Street 


in effect, fifty-two gifts in one. 






‘ 








: AWAXSES should miss the opportunity 
% wAS SS ho afforded by E M G to experience the utmost delight in finding 
%, sa ane everything he holds dear. Records (the largest selection in London), 


a most comprehensive display of instruments, scores, books and 
accessories—in fact, everything. 

In the same way, no friend of a music lover can give him a more 
welcome gift than an E M G Gift Token (value 5/- upwards, plus 6d. 
for the card). A Token is exchangeable for any make ot record, score, 
book or other accessory. A very valuable 


MANC H E STE R GUARDIAN companion to the Token is The Art of Record 


Buying, the most up-to-date and detailed guide 


E E K LY for record buyers ever published (5/-). 
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Proteus- Blimp 


morning. We were in a bad way in the Western Desert. 
The whole country was acutely aware of disaster. 

A number of ensigns newly commissioned in the Foot 
Guards were attending, at Pirbright, a lecture on the traditions 
and conventions of the Brigade. These officers, few of whom 
were anything like as young as ensigns are in peace-time, had 
been through Caterham the previous winter. At this estab- 
lishment their training as recruits—rigorous enough at the best 
of times—had been rendered particularly testing by the 
German Air Force, elements of which bombed London almost 
nightly while they were there. The lecturer’s audience had 
some understanding that war was a serious business. 

‘And finally, gentlemen,’ the senior major who was giving 
the lecture concluded, ‘I want you to remember one other ex- 
tremely important thing. Never wear pink out hunting when 
the Court is in mourning.’ 


[= fall of Crete had been admitted by the BBC that 


* * * 


This story (which, though true, is perhaps just too far- 
fetched to furnish the theme of an Osbert Lancaster cartoon) 
came into my mind when I was reading Gallant Gentlemen : 
a Portrait of the British Officer, by E. S. Turner (Michael 
Joseph, 18s.). It would be difficult to find a more ludicrous 
example of the manner in which military tradition is handed 
on; and yet, because the episode is so very much in character, 
nobody—or anyhow nobody who has ever served in the 
Brigade of Guards—will see it as a regrettable solecism, as 
a sign of the tradition’s weakness. It is rather, in a curious 
sort of way, a symptom of the tradition’s strength. 

We have long been accustomed to speak of the Armed Ser- 
vices as professions, co-equal with the Church, the law and 
medicine. Mr. Turner’s excellent book reminds us how inapt 
any such comparison is. A doctor or a lawyer or a clergyman 
no doubt sees, in the course of his career, certain changes in 
the scope and technique of his profession, and no doubt he 
thinks of them as big changes. But they are as nothing to the 
unpredictable revolutions which convulse the profession of 
arms during the same period. Only if half the laws were 
changed, half the prayer book scrapped, and half the human 
anatomy radically altered once every twenty years would the 
lawyer, the clergyman and the doctor be in the same case as 
the Regular officer in any of the three services. Yet it is these 
last, as Mr. Turner points out, who have established almost 
monopolistic rights in the epithet ‘hide-bound.’ 


Soon after the last war Mr. Turner wrote, under another 
name, a book called The Third Pip, which was one of the 
funniest I have ever read about the Army. His present work is 
scholarly, entertaining and fair-minded. Bad officers, he ob- 
serves, tend to leave ampler traces in the annals of their 
service than good officers; after recounting the episode of 
Dyer at Amritsar (and recalling that, when in a libel case 


five years later the Judge vindicated Dyer’s conduct, Ramsay: 


Macdonald told Parliament that the court’s decision would 
have a ‘bad effect on Indian opinion’), he writes: ‘The public 
which shook its head over the Amritsar headlines heard, and 
cared, next to nothing about those officers who, far from 
shedding blood, tirelessly prevented the spilling of it.’ 

His researches, which have been notably thorough, have 
rescued from oblivion many fascinating scraps of information. 
When, for instance, the Royal Air Force came into being in 
1918, ‘some curious titles had been proposed for the new 
officer ranks. One list began with ensign and lieutenant, then 
continued with reeve, banneret, fourth-ardian, third-ardian, 
second-ardian, ardian. and air-marshal. Ardian is compounded 
of two Gaelic words and is translatable as ‘Chief bird.’ 

His judgements are shrewd: In the last war, he considers, 
‘the piquancy had gone out of Staff-baiting, chiefly because the 
quality of Staff work, in nearly all theatres, was high. It had 
to be high. . . . The planning Staff Officer emerged from the 
war with as high a reputation as he is ever likely to acquire. 
And: ‘All colonels were by now [the middle Thirties] Blimps. 
If David Low had made Blimp a bishop (as he once con- 
templated) the gallant company of colonels would have been 
spared much ridicule; yet it is probable that making Blimp a 
colonel was a salutary thing for the Army. The ceaseless 
barrage of ridicule and criticism could hardly fail to induce 
in the more conservative military minds a mood of self- 
examination.’ It requires somebody better qualified than I am 
to suggest how vigorous would have been the religious revival 
which, on this reasoning, Mr. Low narrowly failed to bring 
about. 

* * * 

I found this a fascinating book. It could easily have been 
no more than a tapestry of amusing faits divers, strange 
anomalies and forgotten scandals; but Mr. Turner has a good 
understanding of the fighting man and his commanders, and 
in its light has produced a well-documented and discriminating 
study of the profession of arms as practised down the cen- 
turies by an essentially unmilitary nation. STRIX 
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Sm,—It must be unpleasant for editors to be 
told that readers of many years are cancelling 
their orders for the paper, but I suppose they 


- learn to accept that. All men do not think alike 


“-) and men of strong feeling will act strongly. 
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THE SUEZ CRISIS 


Sir,—Had the nation realised earlier the true 
nature of the danger facing us all in the Middle 
East, I believe that there would have been 
far less outcry against the Government’s 
action. 

Most of us who read the newspapers take 
in events separately as they occur; we are not 
trained, as statesmen must be, to see them in 
conjunction. We learned of Glubb’s dismissal, 
of the Soviet arms going to Egypt, of the 
Arab joint command, of the seizure of the 
Canal, as independent items of news. We are 
quite capable of putting two and two together: 
there is no need for the Government to tell 
us the answer, if to do so would be undiplo- 
matic; but they should put the sum for us 
on the blackboard. 

What is true of the casual British news- 
paper reader is true to some extent of the 
governments of other free nations, most of 
them remote from the Canal area and pre- 
occupied with their own vital concerns. Had 
they been fully alert to the peril that war 
between Egypt and Israel, in existing circum- 
stances, involved, they would have welcomed, 
perhaps even invited, the Anglo-French inter- 
vention. Had there been the same intimate 
association between the heads of government 
as existed at one time between Roosevelt and 
the ‘Former Naval Person,’ much misunder- 
standing would have been avoided. 

Our Government is to be blamed, not for 
acting as it did, but for failing to make clear 
in advance the true gravity of the situation, 
and for allowing this to emerge only gradu- 
ally after the event. In a democracy, and 
among free nations, facts must be so clearly 
set out that intelligent people, whose attention 
is drawn to them, can form correct conclu- 
sions. Put the figures on the blackboard, and 
we will add them up.—Yours faithfully, 

R. KENNARD DAVIS 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet 


I write, however, as one who agrees with 
what has been the position of the Spectator 
in the Suez crisis. In my opinion the Govern- 
ment has been wrong from the beginning and 
is responsible for the trouble that has arisen. 
The view stated in your leading article this 
week seems to me to give what would have 
been the correct procedure for Britain and 
France to take once the war between Israel 
and Egypt had started. If it was thought that 
this war would imperil the peace of the world 
and that the United Nations, which is the 
authority provided by the Charter, was unable 
or unlikely to act quickly enough, Britain and 
France ought to have brought the matter as 
one of extreme urgency before the Security 
Council and offered the services of their forces 
to stop the war. And if the Security Council 
had agreed that immediate action was neces- 
sary they would no doubt have accepted the 
offer. Britain and France would then have had 
a warrant for moving in, but it is unlikely that 
the Security Council would have given them 
authority to maul one of the combatants. By 
failing to take this way, which was the only 
legitimate way, Britain and France put them- 
selves in the wrong, and their treatment of 
Egypt underlined the wrong and made their 
motives thoroughly suspect. I have touched 
on what might be said to be only a matter 
of procedure in which a mistake may have 
been made, but the circumstances were such 
that there should have been no mistake. The 
way of reason and good faith was plain, the 
issues were most momentous, and Britain and 
France cannot be excused for failing to take 
the obvious way. They have sown the wind 
and they will reap the whirlwind. They should 
now be entirely acquiescent to the require- 
ments of the United Nations. — Yours 
faithfully, 

T. ANDERSON 
100 Braid Road, Edinburgh, 10 


* 


Sir,—Is it not time that the loose use of the 
word ‘imperialist’ as a term of opprobrium 
ceased? The exercise of empire devolves 
inescapably upon nations which recognise a 
duty of leadership in the face of stagnation 
and squalor. We need not be ashamed of the 
exercise of power. The biographer of Arch- 
bishop Benson has recorded a picture of that 
great man, newly arrived in a remiss and 
seedy diocese, striding round his garden, 
switching the dead tops from the herbaceous 
border with a walking stick, and repeating: 
‘These people need rousing into tranquillity.’ 
That is universally true of backward peoples, 
likewise of overfed ‘neutrals.’ We may thank 
the Prime Minister for having rescued the 
British name from false humility—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. J. MCMULLEN 
1 Chapter House Street, York 


* 


Sir,—May I ask Mr. Angus Maude four ques- 
tions? If the British Government, as he sug- 
gests, insists on remaining in Egypt, in defiance 
of the United Nations, and this leads to war 
with the Arab States, what nations are bound, 
by treaty, to support them and what nations are 
similarly bound to aid us? Why, in view of 
our experiences in Malaya, Kenya and Cyprus, 
does he think that this would be ‘a quick, clean, 
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surgical operation’? What effects is it likely 
to have on the Commonwealth? Does he con- 
sider that a situation which may result in a 
world war can be adequately described as ‘a 
game of poker’?—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD DEY 
Glenerichty, Calvine, Perthshire, Scotland 


* 


Sir,—Can it be that you still do not recognise 
that United States policy, anti-Russian in 
Europe and the Far East, on the sea flanks of 
America, is anti-British everywhere else? What 
is the good of talking of ‘a closer alignment of 
British and American policy in the Middle 
East’ when all this trouble is due to our follow- 
ing dumbly John Foster Dulles, behind whom 
stand the American Ambassador in Cairo (as 
anti-British as the Grand Mufti himself) and 
the American oil companies? Let us have from 
your paper some frank admission that the 
Americans, albeit as blundering novices, and 
wearing the mask of High Morality, are playing 
at Realpolitik.—yY ours faithfully, 

DONALD SOUTHGATE 
2 Clouston Street, Glasgow, NW 


* 


Sir,—We have in the last few weeks experi- 
enced one of the many benefits which demo- 
cracy confers upon a society—namely, a 
genuine difference of opinion. Yet, although 
everyone may voice an opinion upon the 
Government's decision in the Middle East, not 
everyone has the full facts at his disposal. The 
Prime Minister is the supreme chief of all 
British Intelligence. He is in possession of facts 
which, even in a democratic society, cannot 
possibly be released to the public. It is thus 
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inevitable that, even in our time when all is 
election and little is decision, there still comes 
an hour when we put our trust in one man. This 
is one of the rare privileges of a civilised 
society.— Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT TURRALL CLARKE 
Cavalry Barracks, York 


* 


Sir,—The extraordinary statements in the 
article ‘The Plagues of Egypt’ in your issue of 
November 16 are so contrary to the facts that 
one feels one must protest. ‘Encouraged by the 
overwhelming support his [Nasser’s] cause has 
received at the UN and in world opinion’ and 
‘Colonel Nasser’s prestige has been enhanced 
by a successful defiance of Britain and France’ 
are statements which betray a lamentable ig- 
norance of anything to do with the Middle East 
or recent developments there.—Yours faith- 
tully, 

T. P. WILLIAMS 
130a Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, SW20 

+ 

Sir,—Professor Driver writes *. . . giving both 
sides fair warning of their intention.’ Is 
Professor Driver sufficiently expert in military 
matters to state with authority that it was 
physically possible for Egypt, had she been 
willing, to withdraw forces which had already 
crossed the Suez Canal to a line ten miles the 
other side within twelve hours? 

Is it necessary for Professor Driver to 
describe as ‘hysterics’ those who fail to agree 
with his assessment of the position as a whole? 
Language of this sort suggests a troublesome 
doubt as to the validity of the cause one is 
trying to defend. 

Mr. Angus Maude, on another page, refers 
to the alienation of opinion by ‘systematic 
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bombing.” The pilot of a bomber concerned 
told me in a letter that newspapers had in no 
way exaggerated the instructions which were 
given to the end that civilian casualties should 
be avoided. It was insisted that bombs be 
brought back fo base unless the specified 
target had been identified beyond doubt and 
that the bombing run was absolutely clear and 
direct. All civilians had been previously 
warned to keep away from the targets. This 
first-hand account very greatly relieved my 
own anxieties on this score and may relieve 
others.—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD M. O'CONNOR 
Castle Hill House, Launceston, Cornwall 


HUNGARY 


Sir,—I have just returned from Budapest and 
am horrified by the complacency with which 
our country views its failure to help the Hun- 
garians in their fight for liberty. 

They looked upon us to help them. When 
Mr. Imre Nagy announced his country’s 
neutrality the Hungarians expected that the 
West would guarantee it. The Hungarians put 
their faith in Britain. They were mistaken. 

Again and again I was asked in Budapest 
when England would send help; everyone, the 
young university students, the armed factory 
workers, the women queueing hopelessly for 
bread, believed right up until the last moment 
that help would come. Perhaps not armed 
intervention, but at any rate anti-tank weapons 
and ammunition. 

We failed the Hungarian people, and all the 
splendid work that is being done, and which 
must be done, to help the refugees cannot 
exonerate us. In the eyes of the world our 
country, which has mustered enough bluster- 
ing courage to attack a nation smaller and 
weaker than herself, has failed miserably to 
help another small nation throw off an 
oppressor. We have good cause to be ashamed 
of ourselves. 

I hope Mr. Toynbee’s idea will not be taken 
too seriously. The Hungarians do not want 
moral support. Since they cannot have arms 
to fight with, they want all that we can give 
in the way of medicines, food and clothing. 
There is nothing to be gained by sending hun- 
dreds of young people into a country where 
there is already insufficient food, unless the 
‘pilgrims’ are to go armed and ready to fight. 
Hungary needs help, not gestures.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MICHAEL-VINCENT KORDA 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


* 


Sir.—I am instructed to inform you that the 
GOC was touched by Mr. Toynbee’s proposal 
for a march, accompanied by non-resistance, 
into our lines. I am to add that a sincere 
welcome awaits any pilgrims who present 
themselves for further penance. Our normal 
arrangements for non-resisters include free 
transport by cattle-truck and suitable accom- 
modation for survivors in or near the Kam- 
chatka uranium mines.—Yours faithfully, 
L. P. KROKODILOV 
Lt.-Col. (for Lt.-Gen. Commanding) 
Budapest 
* 


Sir,—As one who has read with mounting 
enthusiasm Mr. Toynbee’s appeal, at some time 
when the weather is warmer, for a youth- 
march on Hungary, may I make a plea (since 
| infer that he will be piping us himself) for 
the inclusion of a ‘symbolic’ contingent of 
the middle-aged. We who carry on our 


shoulders the guilt of Ruhr and Rhineland, 
Addis Ababa and Barcelona, Munich and 
Yalta, are so bowed down as to find the erect 
position, even as far as Dover, totally unten- 
able. Sir, let us crawl: let the procession be 
led by a posse of middle-aged pilgrims on our 
hands and knees bearing sashes with ‘Suez: 
Kick him,’ ‘Hungary: Hit him’ according to 
which crime inspires our Mea Culpa—and if 
we tend to slow up the great crocodile of 
eager youth, then, Sir, let us have the gumption 
to fall out and assuage our conscience ‘at 
some deeper level.’ If crawl we cannot, then 
let us pub-crawl, and Mr. Toynbee must par- 
don the expression. 

Meanwhile the procession will march on, 
not content, I hope, to rest at Buda, until the 
tramp of the guilty from all races encircles 
the great globe itself.—Yours faithfully, 

FLAGELLANT 
Grand Hotel, Folkestone 


DOWN INTO EGYPT 
Sir,—Surely your ME correspondent meant to 
compare Ben-Gurion to Joshua, rather than to 
Joseph? (‘Israel’s Joseph,’ Spectator, Novem- 
ber 16).—Yours faithfully, 
JOSEF AARON 
(Israeli Journalist) 
[No: see Genesis, chapter 45, verse 17 to 
end of chapter.—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE BURNT PAPER 

Sir,—I would like to correct the assumption 
in Miss Maurice’s letter (in your issue of 
November 16) that the War Office document 
containing supplementary figures was dis- 
covered before the Maurice Debate on May 9, 
1918. In fact, the paper was only found some 
time afterwards. This, I think you will agree, 
materially alters the case. 

The facts are plainly stated in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s book. Your reviewer, Lord 
Templewood, preferred to ignore them and to 
give his own version, and it is upon his review 
that Miss Maurice appears to base her 
statements. 

I am not seeking to exonerate the destroying 
of the paper, nor my own silence in the matter. 
But I feel that I should correct a false statement 
before it is in danger of becoming an accepted 
historical fact—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCES LLOYD GEORGE 
Avalon, Churt, Surrey 


[Lord Templewood writes: ‘Of course I un- 
reservedly accept Lady Lloyd George’s state- 
ment that the box was not opened and the 
paper burnt until after the Maurice debate of 
May 8. If there has beerf any confusion on the 
point it has arisen from her own words that 
the box was opened “a few days after the 
statement” (namely, the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment of April 9). In any case, the date does not 
affect the three conclusions of my review. First, 
that it was a surprising lapse on the part of the 
Prime Minister’s secretaries to leave a War 
Office box unopened at a critical moment of 
the war; secondly, that it was much worse than 
a lapse to burn the very important paper that 
the box contained; and, thirdly, that the sup- 
pression of the correct figures proved of great 
value to the Prime Minister and his plans for 
the Coupon Election.’—Editor, Spectator.) 


CONSCIENCE AND CONSTITUENTS 


Sir,—In a letter published in your issue of 
November 2 Mr. R. L. Travers challenged 
what I had said about Parliamentary govern- 
ment; and he quoted Keith as authority for 
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the doctrine that ‘the legal sovereignty of 
Parliament is subordinate to the political 
sovereignty of the nation.’ 

Surely this is the most pernicious humbug. 
Sovereignty (as distinct from power) is a legal 
concept, and the attempt to differentiate 
between legal and political sovereignty is 
basically unsound. How can a nation as such 
exercise sovereign rights? And how would Mr. 
Travers define ‘nation’ for the purposes of 
his argument? Does he mean the whole com- 
munity, or does he simply mean the electorate? 
In either case it is impossible to imagine the 
nation as sovereign in any but the most nebu- 
lous and metaphorical sense. 

If Mr. Travers was using the word ‘nation’ 
as a synonym for the electors, I must insist 
that they are not, and should never be, the 
sovereign body under our constitution. They 
play a very important part in the constitutional 
process, in that they return Members to the 
House of Commons, upon whom they can pass 
judgement at election time. But they are not 
sovereign, nor should their views at any par- 
ticular moment inhibit or interfere with the 
freedom of mind and conscience which an MP 
should bring to his task. His duty is to the 
country first and foremost, and in order to 
perform this duty he must be prepared in 
extremity to quarrel either with his party or 
with his constituents, or with both. 

The ‘doctrine of the mandate’ is nothing 
more nor less than a political expedient, which 
should on no account be allowed to mas- 
querade as a legal doctrine of the constitution. 
It is, of course, to be presumed that MPs and 
political parties will display a sense of honour; 
that when they have pledged themselves to do 
such and such, they will make every effort 
to fulfil their pledges. But Parliament is under 
no legal obligation to observe any popular 
mandate, and in practice many of the gravest 
decisions which are taken by the sovereign 
body are in no way based upon public opinion 
or the declared ‘will’ of the electors. 

Since I last wrote Mr. Nigel Nicolson has 
given the most signal proof of his independence 
as an MP, by opposing the Government’s Suez 
policy. While, therefore, I cannot alter my 
view of his earlier statement on capital punish- 
ment, I am delighted to salute his courageous 
stand on a still more important issue—Yours 
faithfully, 

ALTRINCHAM 
The National & English Review, 2 Breams 

Buildings, London, EC4 
COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 
Sir,—Miss Harvey's letter in the Spectator 
(November 2) on comprehensive education 
goes to the heart of the controversy. 

The feeling of the public about the 11+ 
examination seems to me to be grossly mis- 
understood. I rule out the egalitarians: their 
political bias debars them from a realistic 
view. I rule out too those who deny that ability 
can be judged at 11+: they are right about 
a minority, probably a quite small minority, 
whose case can be remedied without abolish- 
ing the examination. 

The genuine criticism of parents by the 
thousand is altogether another affair. They are 
not so naive, I am sure, as to doubt the use- 
fulness of examinations, even at 11+, or to 
object te their own progeny being examined 
unless—here is the crux—they think they have 
not had a fair chance in the examination. And 
this the great majority of the children have 
not had. They trifle away, so many of them, 
their primary school years, as Miss Harvey 


says, on ‘nature walks, aquariums or pressed 
flowers,’ and there are other activities that 
give them little or no worth-while informa- 
tion, and do not stretch their intelligence. 
Without disciplined effort their minds fail to 
acquire ‘bite.’ 

Since teaching and examining go together, 
two elements in one process, the 11+ examina- 
tion, for most of the children, can never be 
a better thing than the teaching that leads up 
to it. There are bright children whom no 
examination could keep out of the grammar 
schools. But leave alone entry to grammar 
schools: the primary schools regime hands on 
to the modern secondary schools throngs of 
children who have not learned to learn. There 
is much criticism of these modern secondary 
schools, and very unjust criticism it is. It 
should be directed at the primary schools for 
sending on children without attainments of 
serious worth and without application. The 
secondary modern schools suffer, again, from 
a paralysing defect: they have no concrete 
aim for their work, no target, no standard and 
no philosophy. 

Miss Harvey's remedy, viz., a new race of 
primary schools as thorough a teaching agency 
as the good ‘prep’ schools, is right, of course. 
But two vast obstacles confront her—the 
vested interests of the teachers who like the 
current ways in the primary schools, and the 
false doctrines of so many educationists. 

But a deep suspicion dogs me as it has 
dogged me since I served, early in the Coali- 
tion Parliament, on the committee which fixed 
11+ as the dividing line. I opposed this deci- 
sion, and so far as my memory goes, I opposed 
it alone. It is astonishing that throughout the 
present controversy 11+ is taken almost uni- 
versally as a fixed point, not to be altered or 
even questioned. Whether 11+ marks in any 
true sense the end of one stage or the beginning 
of another in education is very doubtful, at 
least for the generality of children. The divid- 
ing line between prep school and public school 
has far more to commend it. If 11+ were 
replaced by 13, it would entail much reorgan- 
isation and the undermining of vested interests, 
conducted very likely amid bitter controversy, 
but it would justify itself in the end. The 
primary schools, being given more time and 
wider scope, would have to rise to new oppor- 
tunities, and the secondary modern schools 
would receive their entrants in better prepara- 
tion, and achieve more with them.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN MURRAY 
Reform Club 


DISCRETION 


Sir,—I am flattered by the attention your re- 
viewer, Mr. John Davenport, has given to my 
recent book. The chief fault that he finds with 
it is one which I would not dispute. I have 
indeed been too discreet. Mr. Claud Cockburn, 
reviewing the book for the Observer (Novem- 
ber 4), sees, however, the point of this when he 
refers to my ‘habit of nervous discretion, which 
may annoy some but will be applauded with 
relief by many.’ 

When I came to write this book, my pub- 
lishers were anxious that I should include a 
chapter on my dealings with various foreign 
governments in order to obtain decorations for 
certain distinguished citizens. As many of these 
clients of mine are alive today, I would not like 
their families to suppose that the rosettes, or 
even stars, they are entitled to wear were the 
fruit of any behind-the-scenes transactions. My 
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path did once or twice cross that of the late 
lamented Mr. Maundy Gregory, but if I ad- 
mired him for nothing else, I certainly admired 
his gift of silence about his particular line of 
business, a silence which I have always tried to 
emulate.—Yours faithfully, 
; GERALD HAMILTON 
9a Ovington Square, SW3 


THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY 


Sir,—It is a pity, to my mind, that in his 
column last week Mr. Betjeman did not offer 
a more constructive criticism of the Church 
Assembly. No one, I think, would be more 
ready to admit the imperfections of that body 
than the members themselves; but until some 
better administrative machinery is devised 
they can only do their best to carry out the 
duties laid upon them. Surely administrators 
are needed in a primarily legislative assembly, 
and as to devoutness, Mr. Betjeman is perhaps 
only qualified to judge his own, assessment of 
the devoutness of others being the sole pre- 
rogative of their Creator.—Yours faithfully, 
H. C. BULLOUGH 
Dinmore, Markland Hill Lane, Bolton, Lancs 


GREAT ANTICIPATIONS 


Sir,—When I saw that R. J. P. Hewison was 
asking for irritating misusages of the language 
(Competition No. 350) I anticipated that the 
anticipators would be much in evidence. But 
never a sign. My great anticipations have 
indeed fallen on hard times. Has the battle 
been lost?—Yours faithfully, 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER 
‘Mercury’ Office, Scarborough 





From the 
Valley I Came 


by WIL JON EDWARDS 


The Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee, K.G., O.M- 
says of this book:: “A vivid picture 
of life in a mining valley in South Wales 
at the turn of the century. Younger 
people who do not know what condi- 
tions were like sixty years ago should 
read it. Mr. Edwards has gone far to do 
for South Wales what Lord Lawson in 
A Man's Life did for Durham and that 
is high praise. 16s. net 


Gwyn Griffin 


THE OCCUPYING POWER 


Is not what it seems. Although it de- 
scribes the British Military occupation 
of a remote Italian Paradise the tale is 
fantastic and unusual. 15s. net 


Anthony 


Rushworth 
A TRAIN TO CATCH 


“Mr. Rushworth’s vigour and promise 
are clear as the day.”"—SpecrTaTor. 
12s. 6d. net 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON 
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Contemporary Arts 


Misanthrope 


LE CHIEN DU JaRDINIER. By Georges Neveux 
after Lope de Vega. Le MISANTHROPE. 
By Jean-Baptiste Poquelin-Moliére. (Palace.) 

I AM not going to talk too much about the first 
Barrault evening at the Palace. The Lope de 
Vega piece is a pleasant enough exercise in 
the commedia dell'arte manner, but it is a 
manner which can be seen almost anywhere 
done with moderate competence—which was 
how it was done here. M. Barrault and his 
company have won their fame from other 
types of play. Afterwards there was a series 
of readings from French poems and a piece 
of mime by M. Barrault himself, all of which 
was enjoyable and rather unlike anything that 
is at present to be seen on the English stage. 
France, I imagine, is one of the few countries 
where poetry is still spoken aloud for pleasure 
in public places—mostly, it is true, verse of 
the Prévert semi-cabaret variety. The choice 
of poems the other evening was unexpected, 
modern and effective. I was particularly pleased 
to see Robert Desnos included in it. 

But the main thing was the Misanthrope— 
that majestic monument to the folly and 
knavery of a highly civilised society. Inciden- 
tally, anyone who feels that Moliére was 
writing a criticism of Alceste rather than one 
of the foils around him should read Saint- 
Simon, where the bitterness is as great and 
illustrated from history. Unfortunately M. 
Barrault’s production weights the scales quite 
unduly and, in so doing, distorts the play. 
Alceste is a tragic figure, but M. Barrault 








IN THIS 
PROVOCATIVE BOOK 


the editor of Burke’s Peerage writes 
about the inside story of, and the 
romance behind, many of the most 
distinguished families inthe Kingdom. 


First-class reading about first-class 
families. —EVENING STANDARD. 


Illustrated 15s net 
BURKE 


makes of him an irascible eccentric. Céliméne 
is a high-class whore. Mlle. Madeleine Renaud 
makes of her a woman of the world very 
patient with the foibles of her erratic lover. 
The result is that Alceste loses immensely in 
stature and the whole tension of the play is 
relaxed. Even the intensity of ‘Faut-il que je 
vqus aime?’ is lost, and the effect of Alceste’s 
final denunciation of the world just before the 
curtain dies away in a stutter of bathos. I 
should accuse M. Barrault of having taken 
advantage of the ambivalence which certainly 
hangs over Le Misanthrope, the opposition 
between his rigour and the loose common 
sense of the homme moyen sensuel, to deform 
a great work of art. He is a fine producer and 
actor, but I think there are limits to what any 
interpretation should do to a classic. Those 
limits are originally imposed by the author’s 
intentions; to ignore them is a betrayal. After 
this initial mistake no amount of good acting 
in the smaller parts, no amount of incidental 
beauties, can atone. 

The reason for this seems to me to be fairly 
clear. M. Barrault’s theatre is essentially 
modern. Of all the plays I have seen him in 
those I have liked have been twentieth-century 
works, but I will return to this point with 
Christophe Colomb- next week. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


* 


Though an admirer of Mr. Kenneth Horne 
of many years’ standing, I must regretfully state 
that his play The Devil Was Sick (Fortune) is 
what is sometimes known as a stinkeroo—a 
cold collation of cuts from a number of creaky 
old joints. The country vicarage, the pert, sexy 
maid, the toque-laden grande dame who turns 
out to be a crook are as dead as last Sunday’s 
mutton; undistinguished acting and dialogue 
do not help turn them into lamb, far less bring 
them to life. 

Double Image (Savoy) has a little more 
claim to fame. The question whether Richard 
Attenborough is his own twin or not may not 
seem the most vital of themes, even when a 
murder is involved, but tension has somehow 
been screwed into the situation by Roger 
Macdougall and Ted Allen (the authors), and 
Mr. Attenborough does at least succeed in 
turning himself into a thoroughly unpleasant 
character—no mean feat this. 

A million monkeys tapping typewriters for 
a century could surely not have produced the 
notion of turning Pagnol’s screen classic 
Marius into a stage musical; it would have 
been a disaster if they had. Fanny (Drury 
Lane) is no doubt the result of human aberra- 
tion, but it is still a disaster. Instead of, real 
Marseilles treated with real affection we must 
make do with a slick, cardboard travesty 
treated with saccharine sentiment. The music 
of Harold Rome and the dancing, though they 
are uninspired, at least distract the attention 
from banal dialogue and the well-meaning but 
pathetic efforts of Robert Morley and the rest 
to look French. 


All the Russias 


War AND PEACE. (Plaza.) 

THE Plaza clock, the colour of a harvest moon 
and about the same size in the darkness, hung 
low on a wall just behind me at the press show 


D. W. 


of War and Peace, and it says something, I 
suppose, about the film’s effect that every five 
minutes or so I glanced round to look at it. 
Out of its range, there were endless small 
sputters of match or light as people peered 
at their watches and then lifted one exasperated 
shoulder at their neighbours. For the film 
(though we all knew it, of course, beforehand, 
and had come primed with bananas and buns) 
does quite unmercifully go on and on and on. 
So does the book, but at a rather different 
level of quality; and besides, you don’t have 
to take it at a sitting. Yet it is hard to see 
what further cuts could have been made—a 
few minor characters, perhaps, for they pop 
in and out like jack-in-the-boxes—for if the 
film sprawls and meanders, so, after all, does 
the book (and life too, enthusiasts will tell 
you). This serious, middle-brow, somehow 
rather soggy film, in every way middling be- 
cause, while not very wonderful, it is never in 
any way bad, is best, curiously enough, when 
it deals with history and worst when it deals 
with people and personal relations. Its battle 
of Borodino and retreat from Moscow are 
exciting and moving, directed, the one with 
great spirit, the other with pathos; Herbert 
Lom’s Napoleon and Oscar Homolka’s 
General Kutuzov are outstandingly the best 
performances; but its Rostovs and Bolkonskys 
and their friends are, frankly, pretty good 
bores, for we never believe in any of them 
much, except in Henry Fonda’s Pierre, who 
bumbles about in the most disguising steel- 
rimmed spectacles and seems to belong—with 
his restless air of ‘not belonging’—somewhere 
in that strange but sympathetic Muscovite 
atmosphere. The rest of the starry and much- 
publicised cast is disappointing: as Andrey 
Mel Ferrer is merely a handsome clothes- 
horse; as Natasha Audrey Hepburn, though 
charming (naturally), lacks depth rather 
obviously in the later scenes, particularly at 
Andrey’s death, and her smile, before so un- 
forced and umactressy, now gleams as 
dazzlingly as a toothpaste advertisement, with 
a consequent drop in its effect. The various 
Rostovs and Bolkonskys all look very much 
alike, Sonia, Mary, and Lise being quite 
indistinguishable and the two fathers (except 
that one is cheerful and the other grumpy) 
almost so. The same similarity of face can be 
found among the minor male parts, all the 
dashing officers looking much the same, except 
one with RAF whiskers, but as the spivish 
Anatole Vittorio Gassman is well cast enough 
for one to follow his progress more 
individually. Anita Ekberg’s impossible vul- 
garity makes nonsens¢g of Pierre’s wife Helene, 
but she got a few laughs, and John Mills as 
a cockney Platon, the homely philosopher in 
prison, cannot do much with his rather embar- 
rassing little role. The spectacular surprise was 
Herbert Lom’s Napoleon—with the genius and 
the mannerisms, the absurdities and the 
grandeur, a tiny fat figure, cocky and ill-bred, 
he put the slender and easy Andrey into a deep 
shade when they stood together, as genius must 
put mediocrity. And Oscar Homolka’s 
Kutuzov, a lowering and uncomfortable 
colossus of a performance, was superb. King 
Vidor’s direction was at its best in handling 
the vast number (10,000, I believe) of extras 
used in the battle and retreat scenes: his com- 
bining of landscape and figures was pointed 
and (in the best sense) picturesque—the 
cottony puffs of cannon smoke, the bright, 
soft foliage, the gallant diminutive figures and 
,distant comings and goings of cavalry, all 
giving an impression of war—in a battle of 
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that sort, at any rate—as something still rather 
gallant, rather beautiful and absurd. The 
retreat was magnificently contrasted and the 
dreadful and desolate material used with pain- 
ful, but never horrific, effect. Could the entire 
film have been kept at the level of these two 
episodes, its length would have been for- 
givable, but too much of it concerned the 
cliché situations of film making. An ambitious 
film it remains—not unworthy or undignified, 
but dullish, somehow; ponderous where it 
should have been sublime. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Two Sculptors 


G1ACcoMo Manzu, who is holding an exhibition 
at the Hanover Gallery, is known here best, 
perhaps, for his mitred Cardinals imprisoned 
in robes which hang from their necks like oast- 
house cowls, and for his life-size figure of a 
young girl seated on a chair. These represent 
both the least satisfactory and the finest 
expression of his art. The Cardinals are 
picturesque—their conical form has an 
inherent attractiveness — and sculpturally 
fragile to the point of weakness. If we are 
tempted to wonder whether the physical form 
beneath the clothing is fat or scraggy. such 
curiosity is not invoked by any plastic evidence. 
In some respects these figures are related to 
those pictures of jolly, carousing clerics which 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer and others continue 
to enjoy. 

The young girl, however. is one of the 
best realistic sculptures of recent years—and 
this is real realism. The modelling of every 
part of the body, from head to foot, is wonder- 
fully penetrating, sensitive and apt, the expres- 
sion of the gentle tensions of an immature 
body miraculously right. As a_ sculptural 
composition, it is convincing within the terms 
of its realism and also, in abstract terms, excit- 
ing and tenderly precise. It is significant and 
indicative, however, that Manzu should have 
succeeded so triumphantly with an immature 
body, one which is not yet the vehicle of 
powerful and experienced feeling and which 
is therefore not yet able to express the com- 
plexity of bodily tension dependent upon age 
and stress. When he concerns himself with 
adult figures they show the same immaturity 
Their reticence is not just a matter of a with- 
held force within the artist; to that extent 
they are Peter Pans lacking truly adult virility. 

Would it be fanciful to compare his art 
with that of Alain-Fournier? Several of the 
works in the exhibition are of dancers, and 
in spite of their realism they do not, like the 
Degas bronzes, show a human creature in- 
volved in the particular professional move- 
ment, but are rather spirits of the dance. All 
this is to suggest that Manzu is not a very 
searching sculptor, though he is an artist of 
exceptional taste, sensibility and technical 
accomplishment. He is not, indeed, so con- 
siderable a figure as his fellow-countryman. 
Marini, though like Marini’s his work makes 
constant reference to historical associations 
and discovers archaic surfaces—one of his 
drawings is made on an old piece of paper. 
In this respect at least I find Manzu’s borrowing 
and technical tricks the more tactful. 

Sir Jacob Epstein’s figure of General Smuts 
lately unveiled in Parliament Square offers, 
as one might guess, no easy solution to the 
problem of memorial sculpture. This very 
serious attempt to epitomise the subject’s 
achievement as well as record his appearance 
seems to me a fine conception unsuccessfully 
embodied. A creature is most near to fall and 
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disaster when it is most dynamic, and the 
energy of this forward-leaning figure seems 
precarious and unresolved. Is Sir Jacob per- 
haps ai bis best when he is matched with the 
present, livixg model, when the work involves 
a battle with a person and not simply a 
sculptural problem? BASIL TAYLOR 


Christmas Records 


GRAMOPHONE records as presents are now com- 
peting in the price-range of model trains and 
the more expensive varieties of artificial 
jewellery. Gdétterdimmerung (twelve sides) 
and Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten (ten 
sides) are two outstanding recent examples. 
both strongly recommended to those with deep 
enough pockets. Flagstad and Svanholm, both 
in very good voice, except on a few isolated 
notes, are supported by a strong Scandinavian 
cast, with orchestral playing of great beauty. 
excellently recorded. The Strauss. unknown on 
the stage in this country, is a work that could 
easily become as popular as Rosenkavalier. 
Slightly simpler and less luxuriously sweet in 
idiom than that. it abounds in ravishing 
orchestral sound and soaring lines of melody 
for women’s high voices. The fantastic story 
is very dramatic and clear to follow in the 
music, even unseen, like this. Magnificently 
performed by the Vienna State Opera it is 
well worth the high expense of the set. 

For the slightly more cautious or less 
affluent there is Tchaikovsky’s Queen of 
Spades (eight sides), a beautiful and excitingly 
dramatic work in his finest romantic style. 
often much like the last two symphonies. 
Generally well sung by the Belgrade Opera. 
with Valeria Hevybalova as Lisa, whose part 
she sings. except occasionally in the big aria 
in the last act, no less sweetly and affectingly 
than that of Tatiana in the recent Decca 
Onegin set, matched by an excellent tenor as 
Herman, it is a safe buy and good value. The 
latest Trovatore, which ought to be safer still, 
has the serious disadvantage of running to six 
sides instead of the four of the existing HMV 
version. Desnite the restoration of a few pas- 
sages generally cut, and some suverb moments 
(with some not quite superb) from. Monaco, 
Tebaldi and Simionata (who again excels in 
a dramatic part), it is not worth the extra cost. 

An ideal opera record for the young is 
Britten’s Little Sweep from Let's Make an 
Onera. A touching and amusing moral tale. 
full of enchanting musical invention, it bears 
any amount of repetition. This highly profes- 
sional performance under the composer may 
also be a useful model for amateurs who want 
to put it on themselves—for whom the work 
was really intended. For growing-up children 
learning French, uncles and aunts might 
choose worse than the Moliére-Lully Bour- 
eeois Gentilhomme (six sides). More dialogue 
than music, it is as good as a Linguaphone 
set, and more entertaining. 

COLIN MASON 


Note.—All records mentioned above are 
Decca. A further selection of orchestral and 
instrumental music will appear in a later issue. 


Up with the News 


This Week and Panorama, particularly the 
latter, have made amendes honorables for my 
complaints last week about the inadequacy 
of television’s news coverage. Mr. Crawley 
being doggedly lucid about the Middle East; 
Mr. Crankshaw and M. Metaxas managing to 
get an intelligent word or three about Russia 


past Mr. Muggeridge: a slightly soggy interlude 
with the oldest man and woman in England, 
and then a series of brilliant interviews (live 
from Vienna) which even Mr. Dimbleby’s 
proprietary handling of the Rathaus and the 
Red Cross failed to dim. Mr. Mikes and his 
sincere, stumbling, sometimes pompous, but 
always most moving, Hungarian refugees was 
television at its best. The BBC is doing a fine 
job with Panorama: and, in a less prominent 
position, an equally good job with Highlight. 
This unambitious little programme, early on 
weekday evenings, covers background news 
stories with a refreshing and simple directness. 
It is mostly interviews (with Mr. Michelmore 
doing as competently self-effacing a chore this 
week as any of his more highly publicised 
colleagues), but no one seems worried about 
stepping out of the normal framework when 
they want to. On Monday. for example, with 
the United Nations very much in the news, 
Highlight went back and picked up seven or 
eight well-edited minutes of an old Press Con- 
ference programme with Mr. Hammerskjéld 
—a far more effective way of commenting on 
the possible outcome of the Cairo talks than 
twice the time spent with someone explaining 
the character of the Secretary-General at 
second hand. 

Another bright spot on Monday was the 
first successful Joan and Leslie programme in 
its new half-hour format. As a quarter-hour this 
was the best British situation comedy show on 
television, livelier and wittier than 7 Love Lucy 
and J Married Joan put together. Much of its 
charm was in its intimacy, its unelaborate sets, 
its realistic approach to washing-up, bed- 
making, hangovers and budgets—the words 
were real words, but stage sentences strung 
together by gag-writers for laughs. Success at 
first went to the show's head. Stretched 
awkwardly over its bigger skeleton and with 
the inevitable studio audience laughing 
nervously off-screen, it looked as though Joan 
and Leslie was going the way of all good ideas 
—down the drain of formula. But after several 
weeks of discomfort the ability of Mr. Randall 
and Miss Reynolds is shining through the 
dreariness of the clumsy package, the swollen 
set, the expanded cast, even the studio 
audience. A cautious British cheer, please. 

But nothing, alas, not even the golden 
bravery that is the substance of each episode, 
can even begin to penetrate the cloud of dreary 
writing and shabby production that is making 
Secret Mission so damply disappointing a 
series. Here’s everything anyone—writer, actor, 
producer—could ask for: high drama, comedy, 
courage, suspense; and all of it with the kind 
of documentary background that has served 
Mr. Barr so well in the past. But there’s an 
air of slapdash improvisation, of hurried care- 
lessness about it all that has made the three 
programmes I've seen quite painful to watch. 
The French Resistance was a glory; it deserves 
better treatment. 

I find Make Up Your Mind (Granada on 
Mondays) annoyingly absorbing. I do not give 
a damn whether a six-foot German meer- 
schaum dated 1912 is worth four guineas or 
six, or a diving suit worth eight and sixpence 
or ninety-two pounds ten. But I get a shame- 
faced kick out of guessing the value of every 
item, right or wrong. And in addition to the 
unexpected fascination of prices, there is Mr. 
David Jacobs, who is the first interlocutor to 
emerge from the jungle of quiz-show jollities 
without losing his dignity. His mannerisms are 
acceptable in the quietest of living-rooms. An 
epoch perhaps has ended. JOHN METCALF 
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Civil Cyphers 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 351 
Report by Buzfuz 


Competitors were invited to devise suitable code words for any six of the following: 

the opening of the Walsingham tomb, the Russian athletes’ departure, the framing of 

an Underworld king, the annexation of Rockall, a Democratic or Republican Convention, 

a seaside holiday in 1956, the launching of an artificial satellite, the B. and K. dinner 
party, or any other non-military topic of 1955-56. 


A POPULAR subject, but the age-old com- 
plaint about this type of competition applies 
here, viz., that so many entries contained 
flashes of brilliance mixed with less meri- 
torious efforts—and consistently good lists 
were hard, though not impossible, to find. 

A surprising feature of the entries was 
the amount of duplication. The same code- 
words cropped up time and time again. 
‘Red-brick’ was much in evidence for both 
the B. and K. dinner party and the depar- 
ture of the athletes. Other favourites: 
ATHLETES’ DEPARTURE: Umbrage, Slipped 

Disc, Hat-trick, Hat-track (the last-named 

must have occurred in about twenty lists). 

Seasipe HoLipay: Washout, Helter-Shelter, 
Pluvius. 

UNDERWORLD KING: Despot, Spotcheck. 

DINNER Party: Bearbait, Longspoon. 

ROCKALL: Rock 'n’ roll. 

WALSINGHAM Toms: Kit-bag, Paperchase, 
Baconslicer, Much Ado, Yorick, Hubbard. 

DEMOCRAT CONVENTION: Ikonoclast, Donkey 
Serenade. 

REPUBLICAN CONVENTION: Jumboree, Ikon. 

SATELLITE: Skylark, New Moon. 

Lt. B. R. Toomey, RN, gave ‘Dustman’ 
and ‘Sackcloth’ for the Australian cricket 
team’s arrival and departure respectively, 
while R. A. McKenzie’s list for Conven- 
tion, Holiday, Dinner, Rockall, Walsing- 
ham tomb and Athletes was respectively, 
‘Session, Depression, Expression, Posses- 
sion, Obsession and Egression.’ Gloria 
Prince, on the other hand, turned to Lewis 
Carroll with Boojum (Walsingham tomb), 
Uffish (Athletes), Caucus-Race (Conven- 
tion) and Teatray (Satellite). 

. Some of the more original words were: 

WALSINGHAM TomB: Boneshaker, Shaken, 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, Breakfast, Kit-muster, 
Presumption, Tales of Hoffman, Christo- 
pher, Unwilling, Drybones, Cenotaph. 

INVASION OF EGypT: U-No. 

RUSSIAN ATHLETES: Undiscussable, Left-over, 
Appropriate, Red-handed, Candanina, Sprint- 
off, Stop Watch. 

PREMIUM BONDS SCHEME: Uninteresting. 

DEBUNKING OF STALIN: Banjo. 

SILVERMAN ABOLITION BILL: Stringless. 

UNDERWORLD KING: Eraser, Heatspot, Over- 
comer, Guilt-Frame, XX, Outdamned 


RocKaLL: Stormy Seize, Pinpoint, Empire 
Builder, Weatherwise, Macnab. Outpost, 
Jackpot, Bloodless, Seasick, Touchstone, 


Enroll, Far-Flung, Iris (flag plant). 
CONVENTIONS: Heehaw (Democrat), Elephan- 
tiasis (Republican), Likeability (Republican), 
Ballelujah (either). 
SeasiDE Houipay: Paleface, Ararat, .Summer- 
skill, Gooseflesh. 
SATELLITE: High-ball, Upshot, Adastra 
B. aND K. Dinner Party: Home-Truth. 
Gastric, Vodgaf, Ghoul Hash. 
LLANDUDNO CONFERENCE: Suspension. 
Honourable mention to John D. Huish. 
Goodwill, Douglas Hawson, Elspeth, Mrs 
B. C. Wyley, Lt. P. J. Hinton, Mrs. V. R 
Ormerod, John S. F. Blanchard. J. P. and 
D. J. Griffiths. I recommend Joyce 
Johnson, who has shown real originality 
and ingenuity. for a first prize of three 
guineas, and D. A. Nicholls. Blossom and 
R. Kennard Davis for a guinea each 


PRIZES 
(JOYCE JOHNSON) 


Cope WorpDs BASED ON THE EXAMPLE OF 
PLUTO (Pipe LINE UNDER THE OCEAN) 

Russian athletes’ departure: RASH (Result 
of Accusation of Stealing Hats). 

Seaside holiday, 1956: Fiasco (Fortnight In 
August Spent Clothed in Oilskins). 

B. and K. dinner party: Toast (Tactless 
Occasion Arousing Soviet Tempers). 

Commander Crabb incident: Husx (Hanky- 
panky Under Ship’s Hull). 

Huxley’s mescalin experience: Dope (‘Doors 
Of Perception’ Experiment). 

Bolshoi Ballet’s visit to London: Pas (Pro- 
Anglo-Sovietism). 

; (D. A. NICHOLLS) 

Opening of the Walsingham tomb: Dust- 
PROOF. 

Framing of an Underworld king: SPOTLESS 

Annexation of Rockall: NORTHCLIFFE. 

Launching of artificial satellite: ROUND-UP 

Connection of Calder Hall supply to the 
grid: PILEDRIVER. 


1956 


Removal of Sir Bernard Docker from BSA 
board: PRUDISH (‘Pru’-dish). 


(BLOSSOM) 
Departure of Russian athletes: HATBAND. 
Framing of an Underworld king: SLEIGH- 
RIDE. 
Launching of an artificial satellite: Tito. 
American political convention: BULLFIGHT. 
Marriage of Prince Rainier: HIGH-TIDE. 


Opening the Walsingham tomb: PAPER- 
CHASE. 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
The opening of the Walsingham tomb: 
MARLBURIAN. 
The Russian athletes’ departure: STEML- 


AWAY 
The framing of an 
SPOTBARRED. 
The annexation of Rockall: FLAGSTONE. 
The Republican Convention: JUMBOREE. 
A seaside holiday in 1956: CaRAway 


Underworld king: 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 354 
Set by J. A. R. Pimlott 


A prize of six guineas is offered for a 
set of three mottoes or couplets suitable 
for the crackers at a_ literary, ‘U, 
Anglo-American,' Third Programme, ‘olde- 
fashioned, or Spectator Christmas party. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 354, 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 
by December 4. Results on December 14. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


FASHION, in most things, radiates from towns, 
hence the long-haired youths with drain-pipe 
trousers seen in quite rural villages. Fashion 
in furnishings spreads in a similar manner, but 
country folk have a more utilitarian outlook 
and while the modern cottager’s ‘best’ room 
may contain veneer and rexine, in the kitchen 
there are oak chairs, a table, a dresser or a 
chest belonging to generations long gone. | 
was pottering along the hedge the other day 
when I came upon fragments of the less durable 
past in the shape of a broken china dog. There 
was a time when almost every other cottage 
had, in addition to its solid furniture. a brace 
of china dogs on the mantelpiece, siding at 
least a couple of candlesticks burnished like 
the rising sun. China dogs, and Lord Roberts 
on his china charger, went out of fashion after 
the First World War and found their way to 
corners hidden from view. Perhaps some of 
the candlesticks went too, but candlesticks and 
warming pans stand rough handling while 
china dogs made fragile lumber. This accounts 
for their scarcity today and makes them 
sought-after curios. Curios these things may 
be. but. as I remember them, they were most 
unlovely lumps of glazed clay, treasured far 
too long in the days of samplers and 
antimacassars. 


ANTS IN AMSTERDAM 


Apart from entomologists, | don’t think 
many people bother about the life of ants in 
winter. It is rather out of season now to offer 
advice on dealing with invasions of ants but, 
te show that the trouble is not purely a 
national one. I quote a Dutch correspondent 
who lives in Amsterdam and writes: “When I 
came to live at the present address eight years 
ago, the kitchen was overrun by ants 
as well as enormous, slimy red slugs. The 
municipal service dealing with pests of all 


kinds gave me the following advice: Against 
ants, mix one-third icing sugar, one-third 
sulphur powder and one-third borax powder 
and spread this over all floor openings—joints, 
holes, etc. The ants disappeared overnight and 
did not come back until last summer during 
my prolonged absence. The same mixture again 
made them disappear at once, whereas spray- 
ing only helped temporarily (I came back on 
a Saturday night and could not get the 
ingredients for the mixture until Monday 
morning). Against the slugs I spread creosote, 
undiluted, with a brush, along all the seams 
and cracks out of which the slugs used to 
emerge. This I had to repeat three times at 
night. after which I have never seen them 
again.” 


A BELLIGERENT Sow 


Pigs are highly inteHigent creatures, but they 
are also vindictive and show a little of the 
devil, as a friend testified the other day. He 
had been walking along a footpath between 
thick hedges when, at a bend, he encountered 
a large sow grubbing in the grass. Always a 
gentleman. he stepped carefully into a corner 
to allow the sow plenty of room to pass, but, 
when level with him, she suddenly tossed her 
head and stood to crop grass first on one side 
of him and then on the other. This proved 
rather alarming, for when my friend attempted 
to move, the sow snapped at him and gave 
him what he described as a very mean look. 
The business went on for more than a quarter 
of an hour. At length he was allowed to move 
and, after hurrying down the path, he was 
about to turn and shake his fist, when he saw 
that the -sow was galloping after him. 
Recriminations were obviously out of the 
question, and he thankfully scrambled over a 
stile and escaped! 
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Glyn E. Daniel 


Chicken-pie comme 4 Oxford 
Father’s Christmas 


Good Cooking 


Kellow Chesney 
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Kate O’Brien Thirst Rouser 


Wines for Christmas 


From the Wood 


WTB 


S. F. Hallgarten 
Compton Mackenzie 


Toni Adrian 


Chicken-pie comme a Oxford 


HERE is a very good restaurant in the 

Boulevard St. Germain which puts on a 
different regional speciality each day. Last 
winter I went there often, and the cassoulet 
on Thursdays and the boudin grillé one cold 
Saturday were splendid. Imagine my sur- 
prise one Friday evening when, having col- 
lected my English weekly papers at the 
kiosk near by, I walked across the road for 
a drink and paused outside the steamed-up 
windows of this restaurant, my eyes glued 
to the astonishing notice which said: ‘Norre 
specialité du jour; ici le vendredi; la 
fameuse chicken-pie comme a Oxford.’ You 
will agree there was only one thing I could 
do; here was a quite irresistible challenge— 
the more so as it was directed to a Cam- 
bridge don on sabbatical leave who had 
heard only of Oxford sausages and marma- 
lade, and who was always proud to offer 
his Oxford colleagues not only sausages but 
cheese and Grassy Corner pudding, and 
that incomparable triumph of Cambridge 
college kitchens, créme briilée.- 

I accepted the challenge and went in; the 
pie was excellent. It was a hot pdté en croiite 
de volaille such as one might get with luck 
in any good restaurant or house in France. 
I enjoyed my meal very much. ‘Comme a 
Oxford?’ 1 asked. ‘Oui, comme a Oxford, 
was the reply, and no one could say more. 
The maitre dhétel, when pressed, said it 
was made from an old recipe of the house 
which, probably, monsieur, came from 
Oxford. Now at first sight this seemed most 
strange—strange, I mean, to find a tribute 
to an English city in the language of a 


By GLYN E. DANIEL 


cuisine which traditionally despises English 
cooking and laughs at the thought of any 
English competence in the arts and crafts 
of eating and drinking. For there is no 
doubt of the official and popular French 
attitude to us as gastronomes—we are un- 
interested in eating; we have few if any 
good things; we are gluttons, beer-swillers 
and whisky-drinkers, and we eat eight times 
a day. There is no good in us. 

Three years ago I lunched in Androuet’s 
near the Gare St. Lazare where one goes 
not only to eat but to be educated in eating 
cheeses. I ate, and I was there for the pur- 





pose of eating, through the dégustation de 
fromages. Seven straw-covered boards were 
brought to me, one after the other, each 
holding ten to fifteen cheeses, and all with 
little signs giving their names and the part 
of France they came from. It was a fascin- 
ating and useful experience and when the 
manager saw me making notes he brought 
me a catalogue of his cheeses with the times 
of the year when they were at their best and 
a map of the areas in which they were being 
made, To my delight I found an English 
section in the catalogue of available cheeses; 
fine names with all their evocative pleasures 
—Double Gloucester, Leicester, Derby, 
Dunlop, Caerphilly, Blue Vinny, Cheshire 
and Cheddar. I asked for the English board 
to be brought to me and was given a sad 
smile and the withering reply that no cheese 
was made any longer in England. “That, like 
the last elements of good English food, died 
out during the war,’ I was told. 

A few nights later I was dining in the 
Cochon de Lait, the cosy left-bank restaur- 
ant that specialises in sucking pig: here 
there is a sucking pig turning on the spit 
every noon and night of the year, and here, 
at every meal, the pig is served with creamy 
mashed potatoes, kacha, and apple sauce. 
A party of four French people was sitting 
next to me and all ordered the pig. They 
watched with slavering delight the scissors 
snipping through the hot roast flesh and the 
crisp red crackling and squeaked at the 
large portions they were given, and their 
plates heaped with potato and kacha. Their 
faces fell when the bowl of apple sauce 








722 
arrived. What is this? they cried. It was ex- 
plained that it was marmelade aux pommes, 
an English speciality. They all burst out 
laughing: as if to say, who would eat an 
English speciality, and how like the mad 
English to eat marmalade with roast pork. 

But there it is; there is obviously a curious 
dichotomy in the French attitude to Eng- 
lish food, at one time laughing and openly 
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tation on English dishes—marrow bones 
served with chips and English mustard, cold 
roast beef, and Welsh rabbit. Or the ulti- 
mate in inverted food snobbery in modern 
France when English bottled sauces are 
being thought more chic than good French 
home-made ones. 

The truth is that this dichotomy is in- 
evitable in France because it reflects our 





‘Somebody isn’t wearing a bowler hat’ 


derisive, but at the other strangely respect- 
ful and interested. Oxford chicken pie is 
only one example of respect. Cold ham 
is almost always Jambon de York in France 
if you want to persuade your guests that 
you are giving them an article of t!.e highest 
quality. A standard luncheon dish in France 
is the assiette anglaise—and this plate of 
delicious cold meats is a double-edged com- 
pliment, at once praising the quality of our 
cold beef and cold ham, and silently re- 
proaching us for not producing a cooked 
speciality to our name. And yet there are 
some. Pommes a l’anglaise when you see it 
On a menu in France, first strikes as another 
insult; can they think of nothing better than 
potatoes to serve as a speciality of England. 
you observe, and then the potatoes come, 
exquisite boiled potatoes brought to the 
table on a steamer to keep them warm. You 
look more favourably at the next thing to 
bear the English name—sole a l’anglaise, 
and see, with pleasure, that there are many 
people in the restaurant, sated with rich 
dishes and cream sauces, who are enjoying, 
as they should, a grilled sole on the bone. 
And let us not forget at this juncture a fact 
of which Pierre Andrieu has recently re- 
minded us in his Fine Bouche: A History 
of the Restaurant in France, namely that 
Weber's near the Madeleine made its repu- 





ROMAN BANQUETS 

Well, first we had a pig crowned with 
a wine-cup, garnished with honey-cakes, 
and liver very well done, and beetroot of 
course, and pure whole-meal bread... . 
The next dish was a cold tart, with ex- 
cellent Spanish wine poured over warm 
honey... . Pease and lupines were handed, 
a choice of nuts and an apple each... . 
Oh! yes, my wife reminds me! There was 
a piece of bear on a side-dish, .. . 1 ate 
over a pound myself, for it tasted like 
proper wild boar. What I say is this, since 
bears eat up us poor men, l:ow much 
better right has a poor man to eat up a 
bear? 


Petronius, Satyricon. 











own dichotomy in regard to food. English 
cuisine at its best can be superb; give me a 
dinner of hare soup, baked Cromer crab or 
buttered lobster, a pudding of steak, kid- 
neys, mushrooms and oysters, and a Stilton 
cheese, and I do not ask for better fare. 


23, 1956 
And it is an event to be shouted from the 
housetops that this year an English team of 
four won the highest awards in the Frank- 
furt International Cookery Competition. 
But English cooking at its average worst is 
without compare, fortunately, in western 
Europe. The real verdict on a country’s food 
is surely based on the average standard of 
cooking, and this is why France reigns 
supreme, not because of the haute cuisine 
francaise but because of the high standard 
of integrity, quality and variety in ordinary 
French bourgeois cooking. It will take us a 
long time to persuade ourselves, let alone 
the French, that our bourgeois cooking is 
generally good. Yet it should not be beyond 
the bounds of possibility to persuade the 
French of the high quality of the best in 
English cooking. Who will join me in pro- 
moting an English restaurant in Paris? The 
name? La Reine d’Angleterre, of course. 
The specialities? Well, let us begin with 
Scotch smoked salmon, Morecambe Bay 
shrimps, Welsh lamb, Norfolk turkey, 
roast beef, Dover sole, Lancashire hot-pot, 
Melton Mowbray pie, cock-a-leekie, love 
in disguise, not to mention Welsh rabbits 
and Scotch woodcocks and the devils and 
angels that ride chickens’ livers and oysters 
on horseback. And, of course, Cambridge 
creme briilée and Oxford chicken pie. 


Jather’s Christmas 


By KATE 


REAKFAST on Christmas morning was 

a very fine feast in the house when | 
was a child—and very interesting too. But 
it had to be worked for; the build-up was 
so ritualistic and exacting as almost to kill 
the climax. 

My father was a mercurial man, but in 
my recollection his spirits were usually high 
and energetic in the week preceding Christ- 
mas and on the feast itself. That meant that 
from the addressing of his first Christmas 
card—an event which usually coincided 
with his bringing home all the Christmas 
numbers—but all; a few would not by any 
means have suited him—the Push was on 
for everyone. 

Father was a demon about Christmas 
cards, most formal and fussy about their 
appearance, the manner in which they were 
inscribed and addressed, and the day and 
hour of their dispatch. Before him one had 
never heard of the ‘Post Early’ fuss, and | 
fear he may have been one of the inven- 
tors of the hideous slogan. Certainly he 
promoted it. But we, his children, most of 
us just released from school for the holi- 
days, were in no mood for pen and ink or 
for his amateur time-tabling, so there was 
much din and argument about the sending- 
off of loving and hilarious wishes. (There 
was close and critical examination, too. of 
every card that came to the house. ‘I'd have 
thought that my old friend, W— H—, 
would have chosen a more suitable type 
of card....’) 

Through a crescendo of fuss and mystery- 


O’BRIEN 


shopping—and the mystery now is where 
we children came by all the money that 
we seemed to be able to spend in that week 
—we reached Christmas Eve, a day on 
which we seemed to be under field orders, 
on the very brink of battle. 

During that morning there was no getting 
out of the holly and the ivy, a communal 
chore which was fun enough but went on 
rather long, and sometimes led to differ- 
ences of esthetic opinion. Also, during the 
earlier part of the day everyone was ex- 
pected to have reported at the Jesuit Church 
or elsewhere, for Confession. The after- 
noon was given up-to town life—a wild 
career in and out of shops, in pursuit of the 
forgotten or the unfindable present, in pur- 
suit of folly, off the leash, up and down 
the transformed old gaslit streets. In the 
evening those of us who were still expect- 
ing, or pretending to expect Santa Claus 
were bribed and cheated to bed as early as 
possible, while the rest went into the last 
great labour of the day, decorating the 
dining room and smuggling down and 





INDIGESTION 
I dined at the Chaplain’s table with 
Pickering and Waring, upon a roasted 
Tongue and Udder, and we went on each 
of us for it O.1.8. N.B. 1 shall not dine 
on roasted Tongue and Udder again very 
soon, 


Parsons Woodforde’s Diary, 
1763. 


February 17, 
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% Many people like to browse through a Wine List % 
% and pick a bottle of this and half of that. Others % 
% prefer a ready-made selection and to them we offer = & 
$ a few examples which we find to be popular. They x 
% make excellent Christmas gifts. % 
> 4 
: 1, A quarter-bottle each of four fine % 
% Sherries — Bristol Supreme, Bristol x 
x Milk, Alonso, Silven a en 24/6 $ 
y 2 A half-bottle each of four fine $ 
$ Madeiras —a Sercial, Bual, Verdelho x 
% and Malmsey .. wi én on 40/- X& 
‘4 
% 3. A bottle each of Club Port and x 
% Mikado Sherry “ a - 35/- 
% 4. A bottle each of Old Tawny Port, x 
4 Bristol Milk Sherry, Beaujolais % 
> “Clochemerle” and _ Liebfraumilch % 
% “Rheinblumchen” ... o me 62/- % 
¥ : ; = M4 
% If any of these suit you, it’s only necessary to quote $ 
% the number on the left and pay the sum on the right. % 
%  Ifthey don’t, there are plenty more to choosefrom— 
% and in any case our list is sure to interest you. x 
> ° " 
% Write to: : 
»/ — . x 
% 7, PARK STREET, BRISTOL 
> 
3 SS SSSSSOSSS SSS SS SSSS FOSS SO SSSSSSSSSSION 








Relax with Mr Brandyman 





along, refreshing drink 
with ginger ale or soda 


Make the most of MARTELL. Make it a dong 
drink—a long, luxurious, stimulating drink, 
with Ginger Ale or Soda—and ice, if preferred. 
You'll be glad you took the tip from Mr. 
Brandyman. 


Make friends with 


MARTELL 
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CINZANO ir uc this Chtistnas...becauce both 





SS : 


\CINZANO BIANCO 2/7 CINZANO DRY 





they both make such marvellous cocktails { 


You may prefer the fascinating aromatic sweetness of CINZANO BIANCO 
(from Italy), or the distinction and character of CINZANO DRY (from 
France)—or, like so many people, you may like them both! In either 
case, one and the same big, inexpensive bottle gives you a delicious 
‘straight’ drink (serve well chilled) —a long drink with a difference (top 


up with soda water) — and a 
cocktailingredient of refreshing 


individuality. Just the thing : 


for Christmas! 


pleasure—try CINZANO today. 


DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR VERMOUTH ? 
The wine called Vermouth owes 
its special character tothe addition 
of extracts and infusions obtained 
from many fragrant herbs. Its 


Enjoy a new } 


quality, however, depends on the § 
skill with which these ingredients = 
are prepared and blended. The ‘| 
House of Cinzano has devoted 140 
years to the perfecting of its Ver- © 


mouths. 


Italy, CINZANO DRY is made from 
French grapes, for these yield the 
best Dry Vermouth. Cinzano is 
the only producer exporting Sweet 
Vermouth from Italy and Dry Ver- 
mouth from France. So to enjoy 
Vermouth at its finest, just say 
CINZANO—BIANCO, Or DRY, Or RED. 


While CINZANO BIANCO } 
and CINZANO RED are produced in } 





STOMA AINTAIMA, 





Cinzano 
Dry French 
18/- large-size bottle; 
half-size bottle 9/6 


Cinzano 
Bianco : 

17/6 large-size bottle; ‘ 
half-size bottle 9/3 











MMQAMAYH 


Cinzano Red Italian Vermouth 


Ww 





( Sweet) 
17/6 large-size bottle; half-size bottle 9j3 





Sole Importers for U.K. and N. Ireland: GIORDANO LTD., 24-26 Charlotte St. Londen, W.! 
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arranging the packed-up presents in their 
proper places. Great fun, which often grew 
wildly exciting and out of hand—but had 
all to be concluded, teeth brushed, prayers 
said and lights out, before midnight. 

I suppose we slept soundly. But as long 
as I live I shall wince in memory from our 
Christmas reveille. We had to be at Mass 
in St. John’s Cathedral, not half a mile 
from our house, at eight a.m., and to ensure 
this our lively ‘Post Early’ father had us 
all wide awake (and raging with temper) 
at six. His method of waking you when 
he was feeling gay was an assault. On each 
bedroom door in the house he played with 
his bare knuckles the longest, most accurate 
and fortissimo tattoo that it was possible 
to imagine, let alone listen to. The mere 
conception of the knuckles performing 
their feat was enough to make one writhe 
—and you heard the assault advancing 
from the very first door, and after you 
yourself had had it. There was nothing to 
do but wait for it. 

Well, we got to Mass in time—driven 
there and back, so you'd say we were not 
all that martyred. But there was a good 
deal of singing at Mass, and every year 
there was the same tired little sermon from 
poor weary Father So-and-so, and when 
we came out of church there were all 
father’s seasonal exchange of courtesies. 

Oh—we got home barely alive, unable 
to articulate ‘Merry Christmas.’ The 
dining room was a glory, with fire and 
flowers and fruit, and the great baron of 
spiced beef, and the great cake on the side- 
board, And lovely parcels piled by every 
plate. 

But all you wanted if you were me, or 
my sister, was silence and strong tea, and 
rashers and kidneys and toast. Just break- 
fast you wanted—not Christmas at all, you 
thought. 

After a minute of these blessed common- 
places you were all right. ‘... Oh! oh, 
how ever did you know I wanted a mani- 
cure set? . . . Oh, yes, thanks, Father, I'd 
love some spiced beef! Look, Gerry, have 
acrystallised fruit... !’ 
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Good Cooking 


By KELLOW CHESNEY 


NGLISH interest in food has been 

growing for years. For a man to say 
that he doesn’t notice what he puts inside 
himself is no longer a boast but a con- 
fession. (Incidentally there was always a 
good deal of humbug about the manly 
indifference to the menu often affected by 
gentlemen. Mgr. Ronald Knox’s observa- 
tions on the dons gathering for Sunday high 
table while their wives sat down to cold 
shape in North Oxford might have been 
extended to clubs, Inns of Court, and many 
other preserves.) Today good cooking has 
ceased even to be a fashionable interest and 
become simply a normally accepted one, 
and a general—indeed obtrusive—subject 
for small talk. 

The curious thing is that despite all the 
talk and all the interest our practice remains 
lamentable. To a foreigner this state of 
affairs appears extraordinary in a com- 
munity with a high standard of living, a 
long cultural tradition, full shops, no dis- 
position to save, and a manifest interest in 
the subject. The explanation, surely, lies in 
the lack of sensible, acceptable standards. 

The demand for guidance is as obvious 
as the need for it, and publishers are of 
course perfectly aware of this. New books 
on food and drink are constantly appear- 
ing. What sort of counsel do we get from 
them? Roughly speaking they fall into two 
categories: gossipy works on gourmandise 
and books principally devoted to recipes. 
With occasional honourable exceptions, the 
beseiting fault of both classes is pretension. 

Since cooking is an eclectic craft, the 
best hope of achieving a satisfactory con- 
temporary cuisine seems to lie in the con- 
tinued use and adaptation of suitable 
foreign recipes. Many Italian dishes are 
appropriate to the needs of small house- 
holds and a book on The Art of Italian 
Cooking: with notes, specimen menus, 
information about suitable wine and some 
200 carefully chosen recipes might easily 
have been a thoroughly worth-while pub- 
lication. Unfortunately it turns out not only 
to exhibit a curious ignorance of Italian 
diet and common usage, but to be an 
American work arranged to meet specifi- 
cally American needs and unadapted for 
use here. It contains many oddities includ- 
ing the advice to drink claret chilled and 
(red) Bordeaux ‘well chilled,’ though this 
is perhaps no more puzzling than the 
instruction to take ‘] partridge (about 
4 Ibs.).” How does this sort of thing come 
to be published? 

What is significant about this book is 
that though its weaknesses may be un- 
usually conspicuous they are very far from 
untypical. For this reason the safest source 
of good foreign recipes remains good 
foreign cook-books. Among these Tante 





* THe ART OF ITALIAN COOKING. By Maria 
Lo Pinto and Milo Miloradovich. (Ward, Lock, 
15s.) 


Marie, a venerable and slightly crochety 
classic of the French family kitchen, is 
available in translation® and is perhaps the 
most genuinely useful. If the publishers of 
The Art of Italian Cooking, instead of 
allowing themselves to be seduced by self- 
evident rubbish, had undertaken an English 
version of the excellent and lucid Piccolo 
Talismano della Felicita® we should be at 
least equally well off in respect of Italian 
dishes. 

However, by no means all new books 
designed to introduce exotic methods to the 
intelligent native are to be despised. 
French Cooking for the Home,’ although 





it tries to cover too much ground, is a 
case in point and contains a number of 
valuable recipes including a good and fairly 
easy one for a dish that exactly illustrates 
the need for such importations. England 
is a watery country well stocked with coarse 
fish. Catching them is a favourite recrea- 
tion. Yet, except in the case of eels, hardly 
a single reputable method for bringing 
them to the table is practised. This is 
especially true of small fish like perch 
which, when they are not quietly thrown 
away, are usually served up as little shapes 
of fried cotton-wool and pins. A matelote, 
a stew best made from a mixture of several 
kinds of coarse fresh-water fish, exactly 
meets the problem. 

But here is a volume bound in electric- 
blue silk with dove-grey pages. Its subject 
is the French Restaurant, its history, tradi- 
tions, products.* One can hardly think of 
a better peg on which to hang a treatise of 
wide gastronomic interest. In fact the book 
contains a good recipe for Beuf Bourgui- 
gnon (not mentioned in the long index), a 
few interesting notes on the history of 
various celebrated eating places, and hardly 
another word of value to anyone save the 
sort of reader who wishes to learn that ‘if 
all the sausages . . . eaten at Dupont’s in 
one year were put end to end they would 
stretch over 80 miles.” What it lacks in con- 
tent it makes up by an energetic display of 
expertise and enthusiasm, largely conveyed 
by the misapplication of words like ‘Art,’ 





* TANTE MARIE’S FRENCH KITCHEN. (Nicholas 
Kaye, 16s.) 

* PICCOLO TALISMANO DELLA FELICITA. By 
Ada Boni. Published by Carlo Colombo, 
Rome. (This is a shortened version of the vast, 
Beetonesque, Talismano della Felicita.) 

* FRENCH COOKING FOR THE HoME. By Louis 
Diat. (Hammond and Hammond, 21s.) 

° Fine Boucue. By Pierre Andrieu. (Cassell, 
31s. 6d.) 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE oY. = 
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Three Nuns Tobacco, consider the 
dark centre which those curious curly 


Perique. Long before the Boston 

Tea Party, Indian Braves were 
cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile 
area not more than 50 miles north 
of New Orleans. The first 

white man to join them was 
Pierre Chenet, known as ‘Perique’, 
and it was s he who gave this 


aM 
My ) i 


= fern 


When next you fill your pipe with | this tiny plot of land can the 


discs possess. This is the black heart of 
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exacting conditions necessary for 
the successful growth of Perique 
be fulfilled. And so, with an 
ancestry that reaches back to 
the untutored Brave and his 













pipe of peace, Perique, expertly 
blended, bestows upon today’s 
Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. 






















“This Falernianis not much good. I wish 


I lived in the 20th Century then I ~ | 


| 
could drink South African Wine’ | 
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‘BLACKFRIARS’ 


LABEL 









to any main course 


A wine that has been specially selected by S. F. 
Hallgarten, author of “Rhineland-Wineland” and 
the foremost authority on German Wines in this 
country. The finest wine in its class—not too sweet, 
not too dry—it has fruit, elegance and finesse. 

A wine for all occasions and an excellent accompani- 
ment to any main course—fish, poultry, white meat or 


red meat. 
Available in bott!es, half-bottles, 
quarter-bottles, double-magnums 
%* Al your Wine Merchants 
S.F.& O. HALLGARTEN * | CRUTCHED FRIARS LONDON E.C.3 
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‘Genius’ and ‘Glory’ to skilful cookery. 

I mention this book because in both 
appearance and matter it suggests a most 
important impediment in the way of all 
culinary improvement. I mean the perverse 
habit of mind which insists on speaking of 
cookery as if it were some mystery of almost 
religious significance, and seems to love 


Wines for 
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costly, difficult and inappropriate dishes for 
their own sake. Very little real progress is 
likely while this way of thinking is current, 
and few gastronomic works published in 
this country seem altogether free of it. Per- 
haps, after all, pretension and gullibility will 
prove greater stumbling blocks than 
lethargy and indifference. 


Christmas 


By S. F. HALLGARTEN 


HRISTMAS is an expansive season, 
(sea everything takes on a greater 
amplitude: colours are brighter, hearts are 
warmer, food is richer and wine comes into 
its own as an agent of good will and the 
companion of good living. 

The finer wines of the world, and 
especially those of France and Germany, 
are offered today to the connoisseur in 
England at more advantageous prices than 
to the wine-drinker in their country of 
origin. The vineyards of Europe, with the 
exception of Italy and Spain, have suffered 
tremendously from the cold of last winter. 
Under the impact of the much-reduced 
crop—in quantity and quality—of the 1956 
vintage, prices for wines in Germany and 
France have doubled over the last six 
months. The English importers and wine 
merchants are still offering wines of good 
vintages, such as 1949, 1952 and 1953, at 
the old prices, having based their prices 
solely on the purchase price and not on 
replacement value.’ 

This is a time to rejoice and to drink 
wine. Not only are most of the present 
prices in Great Britain reasonably low, but 
the quality of the wines is most encourag- 
ingly high. 

The host may want to offer one wine 
only throughout a meal. Champagne has 
very often been pronounced as the only 
wine suitable for this. In my frank opinion, 
champagne is one of those wines which 
cannot be enjoyed throughout a meal. A 
dry champagne is the apéritif par excel- 
lence—a medium dry or even a semi-sweet 
champagne or sparkling wine is a reviver 
and helps to bring back life to a tiring 
company, but is never a good partner to 
food. 

However, there are many wines which 
can be drunk throughout a meal with satis- 
faction, but never a sweet wine. A medium 
dry (white or rosé) wine will serve this 
purpose. Rosé: wines are available from 
many countries and districts (Portugal, 
Yugoslavia, and from all French districts). 
My first choice would be the Tavel Rosé, 
a full-bodied and fruity wine. 

A greater selection is offered in the range 


of white wines. In this class I should choose 
a natural Rhine-wine from the Rheingau 
(Rauenthaler Baiken, Riidesheimer Berg, 
Burgweg, Schloss Vollrads, Hallgartener 
Jungfer) or Rheinhessen (Niersteiner Pet- 
tenthal)—possibly an estate-bottled ‘Spaet- 
lese’ wine of the 1952 or 1953 vintage. 
These wines, with their fruity acidity and 
fine aroma and bouquet, are always ideal 
partners to any dish. Another possibility is 
a wine from Alsace (Riesling or Traminer), 
or one of the fine white Burgundies, such 
as Meursault-Perriéres or Batard-Mon- 
trachet. 

Let us not forget that there is also the 
connoisseur who drinks wines of the same 
district throughout the meal; for instance, 
starting with a Sylvaner d’Alsace, up the 
ladder to the Riesling, and finishing with a 
Gewuerztraminer Grande Réserve, with 
its enchanting perfume; or perhaps, start- 
ing with a dry Berncasteler Riesling, fol- 
lowed by a Spaetlese or Auslese wine from 
the Rheingau district (as mentioned above), 
to finish with the finest of all white wines, 
such as a Forster Jesuitengarten Trocken- 
beerenauslese or a Niersteiner Orbel 
Trockenbeerenauslese. He may choose 
Burgundies only: Pouilly-Fuissé, Pom- 
mard or Nuits St. Georges, to finish with a 
full-bodied, ripe and really great Batard- 
Montrachet. 

In the same way as each dish at a 
banquet is different from the others, so 
each wine possesses its own characteristics, 
due to the kind of grape, way of produc- 
tion and origin. To serve wines in their 
true order, one must, therefore, know how 
to adapt them to the courses of a menu 
and to ‘marry’ wine and food. It is 
important to observe this rule, for, without 
it, it is impossible to obtain the maximum 
enjoyment from a meal. While some mar- 
riages thrive on complete agreement, others 
are successfully based on a contrast of 
character. For example, roast turkey is 
somewhat dry-fleshed, and can be matched 
with the dryness of a dry white wine or 
a good claret; or it can be contrasted with 
the soft fruitiness of a fine red Burgundy. 
Likewise the richness of a roast goose may 
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be married to a more full-bodied wine: 
alternatively, the digestion may be eased 
by ‘blending’ the richness with a lightish 
wine of fairly high acidity. 

There is an enormous scope for selection. 
The experts or connoisseurs will always 
look for natural wines, with finesse and 
elegance. Too many wine-drinkers look for 
full and ‘fat’ wines. One should remember 
that a really fine red table wine—be it a 
Bordeaux or a Burgundy—should have no 
unfermented sugar left, and should under 
no circumstances be sweet or sweetish; it 
may, however, have some natural fruitiness 
or softness. 


The wines must be presented in an 
ascending scale: 


(1) Light Sylvaner and Riesling wines are 
excellent apéritifs—wines with a low 
alcoholic content which will refresh you 
and prepare you for your meal, acting 
as a stimulant to the palate, and, at the 
same time, will pave the way for the 
fuller wines to come. These dry and 
clean light wines are, in any case, better 
than any cocktail or strong wine, 
especially before a heavy meal, when 
a range of wine will be offered. The 
light sherries, as drunk in Spain, and 
now also available here, prove to be an 
exception to this rule. 
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Lightish-dryish wines: Bordeaux or 
Anjou Rosé, or a good Graves or wines 
from the Loire (Vouvray dry); from 
Alsace (Traminer, Riesling), wines from 
the Rhine and Moselle. 


(3) Dry, good light red wines: Clos Fourtet, 
Chateau La Fleur Petrus, Chateau 
Petrus, Chateau Pichon-Longueville. 

(4) Light Burgundies: Beaujolais, Fleurie, 

Volnay. 

Full-bodied Burgundies: The great 

wines of the Céte de Nuits, combining 

delicacy and magnificence, such as the 
wonderful Vosne Romanée (Malcon- 
sorts), the Grands Echezeaux, the Riche- 
bourg, or the Nuits St. Georges 

(Vaucrains), or from the Céte de 

Beaune, the Volnay Champans, or the 

Corton. 

There is often more pleasure to be gained 
in drinking a comparatively inexpensive 
wine at its peak of development, rather 
than a potentially finer wine before it is 
really ready. In this respect it is worth 
remembering that a Beaujolais or Fleurie 
can be enjoyed in a younger vintage than a 
Céte de Beaune wine, while a Chambertin 
or Vosne Romanée will probably need 
quite a few years longer in bottle. 

Once one has chosen wines for the 
Christmas fare, one should see that they 
are served at the right temperature and 
preferably in the right glasses. Offer fine 
white wines at cellar temperature, and only 
chill the younger wines and the appetiser. 

With red wines, the decanter is a great 
adjunct to full enjoyment. It prevents the 
natural sediment coming into the glass, 
where it can cloud the brilliance, render 
the taste harsh, and negative the softness 
of years of maturity. Decanting a younger 
wine allows it to ‘breathe’ and develop its 
bouquet. An old wine needs decanting—a 
young wine merely benefits from it. 

This can become a source of great fun, 
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The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 











‘*A most welcome gift” 


OTARD 
Ligue Cognac 


BRANDY 


A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. Liqueur 
Cognac Brandy with two brandy glasses 


in a presentation pack at the norma‘ 






price of the brandy only. 


57/6 


COMPLETE 








ORDER NOW FROM 
YOUR WINE MERCHANT 
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The sunshine of 
FRANCE 


crossing the Channel! 


By journeying no further than to your wine merchant's, you can have 
much of the joy of a tour through France—and of sunshine and good 
living! Get his advice. He’/l tell you that wine really means France, 
and France means a whole series of glorious wines—a choice for 
every taste and every mood. Every pocket, too: prices range from 
about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder: 


ALSACE 
On the French side of the Rhine, Alsace produces many white wines of 
distinction. The dry Riesling, the robust Traminer, the elegant pale-green 
Sylvaner, the full, medium Muscat—all are crisp, clean, fresh and 
fragrant. 

BORDEAUX 
The pure and fragrant red Bordeaux (Claret to us) include Médoc, St. 
Emilion, Pomerol, and many others. Of the excellent white wines, Graves 
is on the dry side, Sauternes richer and sweeter. From honest ordinaires to 
superb chateau wines, Bordeaux offers fine value at every price. 

BURGUNDY 
Rich and full-bodied, the red Burgundies—Beaune, Nuits, Macon, 
Beaujolais, and many others—are perfect with roasts and grills. White 
Burgundies include fresh, dry Chablis and Pouilly Fuissé, golden 
Montrachet and Meursault. 

CHAMPAGNE 
The wine districts of Epernay, Rheims and Ay are consecrated to the 
production of a French miracle—Champagne, sparkling wine of sparkling 
gaiety ! Champagne is the perfect drink for any festive occasion, and can 
be enjoyed from hors-d’oeuvre to dessert. 

LANGUEDOC/PROVENCE, 

ROUSSILLON & ALGERIA 
The south of France, between Atlantic and Mediterranean, produces 
delicious wines—red, white and rosé—famous locally, but less known 
abroad. These wines, and those of Algeria, are modestly priced and 
excellent value. 

RHONE 
Much the best-known of the Cétes du Rhéne wines is the glorious 
Chateauneuf du Pape from near Avignon. But there are many other 
favourites—such as Hermitage, Céte-R6tie, and Tavel rosé. 

TOURAINE|ANJOU 
From the valleys of the Loire and the Cher come the fresh and ever- 
refreshing Rosé d’Anjou; delicate Vouvray, both still and sparkling; 
fruity Saumur; and Muscadet, with its distinctive fragrance. 


Welcome to the glorious 


Wines of France 


Issued by the French National Committee for Wine Publicity, in 
conjunction with the Wine and Spirit Association of Great Britain 
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a ‘parlour game.’ Do not tell your guests 
the name and vintage of the wine and do 
not let them see the labels, but let them 
guess vintage, country of origin, district. 
Let them vote on whether they agree with 
your choice of wine as a partner to the 
food. 

Port has been called the Englishman’s 
wine, and a fine, mature Vintage Port, a 
Vintage-style Port, or fine Old Tawny will 
always be enjoyable at the end of a meal. 
But not everyone—and especially those 


Thirst 


By COMPTON 


E are already indebted to Miss 

McNeill for much valuable explora- 
tion of the background of Scottish life, and 
her latest book makes us more deeply 
indebted than ever. The Scots Cellar* is a 
pendant to that excellent guide to cookery 
The Scots Kitchen, in so far as a good deal 
of it is preoccupied with the drink that 
accompanies the products of the kitchen. 
At the same time it recognises the impor- 
tance of drink’s independent contribution 
to the pleasures of life, and, inspired by her 
own delightfully narrated history of whisky, 
ale and claret, which between them share 
much of the credit for the greatness of a 
small nation, Miss McNeill has assembled 
an entrancing display of Scottish hospitality 
from various pens. 

Well did Benjamin Franklin, who visited 
Scotland in 1759 and 1771, declare: 

‘On the whole, I must say, I think the 
time we spent there was six weeks of the 
densest happiness I have ever met in any 
part of my life; and the agreeable and 
instructive society there in such plenty has 
left so pleasing an impression on my 
memory, that, did not strong connexions 
draw me elsewhere I believe Scotland would 
be the country I should choose to spend 
the remainder of my days in.’ 

Here is one extract that the Scottish 
Tourist Board today should send out 
printed in red capital letters to every hotel 
in the country: 

*. . . Our supper consisted of two dishes 
of fine game, the one of heathcock, the 
other of woodcock, a creamy fresh butter, 
cheese of the country, a pot of preserved 
vaccinium (blaeberries), a wild fruit which 
grows on the mountains, and port wine— 
all served up together. It was truly a luxu- 
rious repast.’ 

That was the tribute paid by a French 
traveller to the inn at Dalmally in Argyll 
about the time that Johnson and Boswell 
made their famous excursion. 

There are some poignant moments in 
@he Scots Cellar: 

‘In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century oyster-parties were all the rage, and 
ladies as well as gentlemen resorted to the 





* THE Scots Cet LAR. By F. Marian McNeill. 
(Richard Paterson, 21s.) 
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who are not accustomed to it, can stand a 
fortified wine with high alcoholic content. 
To all those I recommend a glass of fine 
Sauternes (Chateau Rabaud), or Barsac 
(Chateau Climens, or Chateau Coutet), or 
a Beerenauslese or Trockenbeerenauslese. 

With careful planning one can triple 
one’s pleasure in wine: first, the prospect 
of enjoyment, secondly the savouring in 
actuality, and thirdly, in the years to come, 
the reminiscence of past pleasures of fine 
wines well served. 


Rouser 


MACKENZIE 


Jrom the Wood 


By TONI ADRIAN 


EW vistas of wine-drinking are 
opened up by a simple device I saw 
demonstrated the other day. It is a gadget 
which preserves wine in the cask for any- 
hing up to four months and [I see in it 
possibilities of wine-drinking on a truly 
vin ordinaire level for the first time. 
Rather like an upturned tumbler filled 
with amber fluid, it is a plastic attachment 
fitted to the bung in the side of the barrel 
and its function is to pass alcoholised air 
into the barrel whenever wine is drawn 
from the wood. 
It is the invention of M. Jean Maroux, 


, a volatile, middle-aged French wine shipper. 


oyster-cellars where they were held... . 
At that time the famous oyster-beds of the 
Forth supplied the City’s needs.’ 

As late as 1837 a ‘board’ of oysters 
(36-66) with bread and butter ad lib. cost 
tenpence. Today the cheapest oysters in 
Edinburgh cost tenpence each, and not one 
remains in the Forth. 





The extracts to illustrate Scottish hos- 
pitality in taverns and at home are followed 
by a rich anthology of convivial and 
bacchanalian songs after which Miss 
McNeill comes down to practical matters 
and gives us, over nearly sixty pages, 
recipes for traditional drinks, punches, 
liqueur and whisky compounds, ale cups, 
country wines and toddy. This book will 
naturally have a particular appeal for Scots, 
but English readers interested in convivi- 
ality will find much to enjoy. The Scots 
Cellar is indeed a grand compilation and 
the publisher should be congratulated on 
the good taste with which he has presented 
Miss McNeill’s thirst-rousing and diligent 
researches. And, be it added, she is more 
generous about tea than teetotallers usually 
are about alcohol. 


Frustration with our stringent off-licence 
restrictions led him to work on a device for 
preserving wine. His original idea was to 
rent an empty shop in the West End, fill 
it with forty-eight-gallon ‘hogsheads’ and 
run it as a jug-and-bottle venture. But the 
off-licence quota was fully taken up so, 
back in France, he set to work with 
chemists on the invention he now calls ‘the 
bubbler.’ 

For a restaurant to serve a reasonable 
selection of wines by the glass usually 
means about 25 per cent. wastage through 
souring. There is also the charge for 
bottling, delivery and disposal of empties. 
These costs, M. Maroux estimates, work 
out at Ss. a dozen bottles today. 

“Wine from the wood’ cuts out many of 
these overheads. It means a large glass of 
good carafe Burgundy can be served for 
less than ls. 6d. in a restaurant. The cost 
price is ninepence a glass. 

Customers—both ‘trade’ and retail—can 
order from a fairly comprehensive list of 
French wines and, in addition, there is a 
deposit of £3 3s. on the barrel, ‘bubbler’ 
and tap. The response has far exceeded the 
expectations of the firm—Comptoirs des 
Vins and Co. Ltd.—and there is at present 
a delay of two to three weeks on orders. 
One popular restaurant has already 
brought the price of wine by the glass down 
from 2s. to Is. 4d. - 

I tasted an excellent carafe Burgundy, 
which sells at 29s. 6d. a gallon (six bottles), 
and a good 1954 Chateauneuf du Pape 
(36s.). Both were from a cask which had 
been in use for nine weeks and were in 
excellent condition served cold. At room 
temperature they would have been even 


better. A white Macon emerged with 
bouquet intact. 
Now M. Maroux is busy with his 


chemists again, hoping to work out a 

method for preserving sparkling wines. 
But not champagne. That, he says, would 

be like trying to preserve the taste of a kiss. 





MARINE FARE 
To the Trinity House, where a very 
good dinner among the old soakers. | 





Samuel Pepys’s Diary, February 15, 1665. 
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a y For your throat... 





PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine and Blackcurrants 


In tins 
From all 
Chemists 
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apa Made by Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 





FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth”’ 
“City of Exeter”’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York”’ 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail, 
Superb accommodation for 
100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1! 


















A really attractive 
investment 





DEFENCE 
BONDS 


% Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 








% Plus 5°, Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2% 
if encashed between 5 and 
IO years). 


Yield the 
equivalent of 


1 0 


“A 


¥* Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who is liable to 
income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 
equivalent to 5}°/, gross—with 
0 absolute capital security. 





Over 10 Years * Youcan hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 


you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 


$e On sale in £5 units. 


x Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.9 
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INQUIRY 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


Raleigh asked me in the Mess ante-room one lunch- 
time in 1944. 

‘I think so, Major,’ I said. ‘Provided I can get away about 
half-three. I’ve got some line-tests laid on for then. What’s 
it all about, anyway?’ 

‘Here, let me top that up for you, old boy.’ Raleigh seized 
a passing second-lieutenant by the elbow. ‘Ken, run and get 
my batman to bring me one of my bottles of Scotch, will you? 
Oh, and incidentally what’s become of your vehicle tool-kit 
deficiency return? It was supposed to be on my desk by 
ten-hundred this morning. Explanation?’ 

During this, I first briefly congratulated myself on being 
directly responsible to the CO (the most incurious officer in 
the whole unit) rather than coming under Raleigh’s command. 
Then I wondered what was in store for me after lunch. 
Perhaps a visit to another binoculars establishment or camera 
warehouse the Major had discovered. My alleged technical 
proficiency had made me in some demand for such 
expeditions. 

The Major returned, smiling deprecatingly and looking 
more than ever like a moustached choirboy in battledress. 
‘Now this business this afternoon,’ he said. ‘Young Archer’s 
made another nonsense.’ 

“What’s he done this time?’ 

‘Lost a charging-engine. Left it behind on the last move, 
and naturally when he sent a party back the natives had 
removed it. Or so he says. I reckon that sergeant of his— 
Parnell, isn’t it?—held a wayside auction and flogged it for 
a case of brandy. Anyway, it’s gone.’ 

‘Wait a minute, Major—wouldn’t it have been one of those 
wee 1,260-watt affairs that take about a fortnight to charge 
half a dozen batteries? The ones nobody ever uses?’ 

‘I wouldn’t go all the way with you there, old boy.’ The 
Major rarely went all the way with anyone anywhere. Very 
often he went no distance at all. 

“Aren’t they obsolete?’ I persisted. ‘And wouldn’t I be right 
in thinking they’re surplus too?’ 


Yr free for a bit this afternoon, Jock?’ Major 


*‘That’s irrelevant. 
This one was on young 
Archer’s charge. The 
Quartermaster has his 
signature. Ah, here we 
are. Give me your 
glass, Jock.’ 

‘Thanks. . . . Well, 
where do I come into 
this, Sir? Will I hold 
Archer for you while 
you beat him up, or 
what?’ 

Major Raleigh 
smiled again, fixedly 
this time. ‘Good idea. 
Seriously, though, I’ve 
had enough of young 
Archer. I want you to 
serve on the Court of 





Inquiry with me and Jack Rowney, if you will. In my office. 
Ill take you over after lunch.’ 

‘Court of Inquiry? But couldn’t we get this thing written 
off? There’s surely noneed .. .’ 

‘I’d get someone else if I could, but everybody’s on duty 
except you.’ He looked me in the eye, and since I knew 
him well I could see he was wondering whether to add some- 
thing like: ‘How nice it must be to live a life of leisure.’ 
Instead, he waved to someone behind me, called: ‘Hallo, Bill, 
you old chiseller,’ and went to greet the Adjutant, just arrived, 
presumably, on a goodwill mission from Unit HQ. There 
was much I wanted to ask Raleigh, but now it would have 
to keep. 


* * * 


At lunch, while the Adjutant, resplendent in a new 
Canadian battledress, chaffed Raleigh in his quacking voice, 
I thought about young Archer and one or two of his non- 
senses. The trailer nonsense had been a good instance of the 
bad luck he seemed to attract. The trailer had had a puncture 
on a long road convoy led by him and, since trailers carried 
no spare wheel, had clearly been unable to proceed farther. 
But if General Dempsey’s staff were going to be able to com- 
municate with their lower formations that day it was as clearly 
essential that the convoy should proceed farther, and soon. 
With rather uncharacteristic acumen, Archer had had the 
trailer unloaded and then jacked up with both its wheels 
removed, reasoning that it would take very energetic inter- 
vention to steal the thing in that state. But someone did. 

Then there had been the telephone-exchange-vehicle non- 
sense. On another convoy Archer had gone off without it, an 
action threatening even graver disservice to General Dempsey’s 
staff. Fortunately one of my sergeants, happening to see 
Archer’s wagon-train lumbering out, had gone and kicked out 
of bed the driver of the exchange vehicle, promising violence 
if his wheels were not turning inside ten minutes. Taxing 
Archer with this afterwards, I wrung from him the admission 
that the dipsomaniacal Sergeant Parnell had been the culprit. 
He had been ordered to warn all drivers overnight, but half 
a bottle of calvados, plus the thought’ of the other half wait- 
ing in his tent, had impaired his efficiency. ‘Why don’t you 
sack that horrible dummy of yours?’ I had asked Archer in 
exasperation. “You must expect things like that to happen 
while he’s around. Raleigh would get him posted for you 
like a shot.’ 

‘I can’t do that,’ Archer had moaned, accentuating his 
habitual lost look. ‘Couldn’t run the section without him.’ 

‘To hell, man; better have no sergeant at all than him. All 
he ever does is talk about India and cock things up.’ 

‘I'm not competent, Jock. He knows how to handle the 
blokes, you see.’ 

That was typical. Archer was no less competent, or no 
more incompetent, than most of us, though with Raleigh, 
the Adjutant and Captain Rowney (the second-in-command 
of the company) taking turns to dispute this with him, his 
chronic lack of confidence was hardly surprising. And it was 
obvious to me that his men loathed their sergeant, whereas 
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Archer himself, thanks to his undeviating politeness to them 
on all occasions, was the only officer in the entire company 
they could stand. Without their desire to give him personal 
support in return, anything might have happened every other 
day to General Dempsey’s staff, even, conceivably, to the 
campaign as a whole. According to Raleigh and the Adjutant, 
that was perhaps the most wonderful thing of all about 
Signals: junior officers got as much responsibility as the 
red-tab boys. But not as much pay, I used to mutter. 

It was a fine afternoon, and I said as much to the Adjutant 
as, his goodwill mission completed, he passed me in the 
portico and got into his jeep without a word. Soon Raleigh, 
carrying a short leather-covered cane, joined me and walked 
across the car park to his office, pausing only to exhort a 
driver, supine under the differential of a three-tonner, to get 
his hair cut. 

Archer was in the outer room of the office, sitting silently 
with the appalling Parnell among the clerks and orderlies. 
He looked more lost than usual, and younger than his twenty- 
one years, much too young to be deemed a competent officer. 
He was yawning a lot. 

‘Look, Frank,’ I said in an undertone: ‘don’t worry about 
this. This Court has no standing at all. Raleigh hasn’t the 
powers to convene it; the company’s not on detachment. It’s 
a complete farce—just a bit of sabre-rattling.’ 

“Yes, I know,’ he said. ‘Can I see you afterwards, Jock?’ 

‘I'll come over to your section.’ The line-tests could wait. 

I went into the inner room. Rowney swept me a bow. ‘Ah, 
Captain D. A. Watson, Royal Signals, in person,’ he fluted. 
‘Nice of you to look us up.’ 

‘I always like to see how you administrators live.’ 

‘Better than you technical wizards, I'll be bound.’ 

‘Materially, perhaps. Spiritually, no.’ 

‘Och aye, mon, ye’re maybe nae sae far from the truth.’ 

‘Shall we get on, chaps?’ Raleigh asked in his on-parade 
voice. ‘Don’t want to be all night over this.” He opened a 
file and nodded to me. ‘Get Parnell in, will you?’ 

I got Parnell in. He smelt hardly at all of drink. He pro- 
ceeded to give an oral rendering of his earlier written report: 
Raleigh had passed me a copy. At the relevant time he, 
Parnell, had been explaining the convoy’s route to the drivers. 
Then he had got into the cab of his usual lorry. Then they had 
moved off. Soon after arrival at the other end, Mr. Archer 
had said the charging-engine was missing and he, Parnell, 
must go back for it. Going back for it and returning empty- 
handed had taken eleven hours. In reply to questions, Parnell 
said yes. he had looked in the right place; no, nobody had 
been hanging about there; no, neither he nor, as far as he 
knew, anyone else had been detailed to look after the charging- 
engine; and yes, he would wait outside. 


* * * 


Archer came in and saluted the Court smartly. He started 
on a rigmarole similar to Parnell’s, then stopped and gazed 
at the Major. ‘Look, Sir,’ he said, biting his lips. ‘Can I put 
this quite simply?’ 

Raleigh frowned. ‘How do you mean, Frank?’ 

‘I mean I lost the charging-engine, and that’s all there 
is to it. I should have made sure it was put on board and 
didn’t. I just forgot. I should have gone round afterwards and 
had a look to make sure we'd left nothing behind. But I 
forgot. It’s as simple as that. Just a plain, straightforward case 
of negligence and inefficiency. And all I can say is I’m very 


> 


sorry. 
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Rowney started to ask a question, but Raleigh restrained 
him. ‘Go on, Frank,’ he said softly. 

Archer was trembling. He said: ‘What makes me so 
ashamed is that I’ve let the company down. Completely. And 
I don’t see what I can do about it. There just isn’t any way 
of putting it right. I don’t know what to do. It’s no use saying 
I’m sorry, I know that. I'll pay for the thing, if you like. So 
much a month. Would that help at all? God, I am a fool.’ 

By this time he was shaking a good deal and throwing his 
hands about. I wondered very much whether he was going 
to cry. When he paused, blushing violently, I glanced at the 
other members of the Court. The head of the second-in- 
command was bent over the paper-fastener he was playing 
with, but Raleigh was staring hard at Archer, and on his 
face was a blush that seemed to answer Archer’s own. At 
that moment they looked, despite Raleigh’s farcical moustache, 
equally young and very alike. I felt my eyes widen. Was 
that it? Did Raleigh enjoy humiliating Archer for looking 
young and unsure of himself because he too at one time had 
been humiliated for the same reason? Hardly, for Raleigh 
was not enjoying himself now; of that I was certain. 

Still holding his gaze; Archer burst out: ‘I’m so sorry to 
have let you down, Major Raleigh. That’s what gets me, 
failing in my duty by you, Sir. When you’ve always been so 
decent to me about everything, and backed me up, and... 
and encouraged me.’ 

This last, at any rate, was a flagrant lie. Had it not been, 
Archer would not have been where he was now. And surely 
he must know he had lied. 

Raleigh turned his head away. ‘Any questions, Jack?’ 

‘No, Major.’ 

“You, Jock?’ 

“No, thank you, Sir.’ 

Raleigh nodded. With his head still averted, he said: ‘All 
right, thank you, Frank. Hang on a moment outside, will you? 
You can tell Parnell to get back to the section.’ 

Archer saluted and was gone. 


“Well, thanks a million for inviting me along to your little 
show, Major,’ Rowney said, stretching. ‘Plenty of the old 
drama, what? And very ably produced, if I may say so.’ 

Ignoring him, Raleigh turned to me. ‘Well, Jock, what do 
you think?’ 

‘About what exactly, Sir?’ 

‘Come on, man, we don’t want to be here all night. What 
finding? You’re the junior 
member and you give your 
views first.’ 

I gave the more militarily 
relevant of my views and 
Rowney did the same. Within 
the next twenty seconds the 
Court had found that engine, 
charging, 1,260-watt, one, on 
charge to Lieutenant F. N. 
Archer, Royal Signals, had 
been lost by that officer in 
circumstances indicating negli- 
gence. Lieutenant F. N. Archer, 
Royal Signals, was hereby 
reprimanded. So that was that. 

After an_ expressionless 
Archer had been acquainted 
with the findings and had left, 
I stopped at the door to chat to 
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Rowney. I had never much cared for him, but I was grateful 
to him this afternoon for having, in his own way, given his 
opinion of the Major’s little show. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw Raleigh crumple up the Court of Inquiry documents 
and stuff them into his trousers pocket. 

Later, in Archer’s section office, I apologised to him for 
having been a member of the Court. He sat inattentively on a 
crate containing a spare teleprinter, finally rousing himself 
to take a cigarette off me and to say: ‘Funny thing about 
that charging-engine, you know. One of the things about it 
was that it wouldn’t go. And then the tool-kit was missing. 
And no spare parts. And it was obsolete anyway, so it was 
no use indenting for spares. So it never would have gone.’ 

‘Did you tell Raleigh that?’ 

“Yes. He said it was irrelevant.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘Another funny thing was that the Quartermaster’s got one 
nobody wants in his store. He offered it to me. In running 
order. With tools. And a complete set of spares.’ 

‘Did Raleigh say that was irrelevant, too?’ 

“Yes. It wasn’t the one I’d lost, you see. Oh, thanks very 
much, Corporal Martin, that’s extremely kind of you.’ 

This was said to a member of Archer’s section who had 
carried in a mug of tea for him, though not, I noticed 
aggrievedly, one for me. 

Archer sipped his tea for some time. Then he said: ‘Not 
a bad act I put on, I thought, in front of that ragtime bloody 
Court of Inquiry. Sorry, I know you couldn’t help being on it.’ 

‘An act, then, was it?’ 

‘Of course, you owl. You didn’t need to tell me the thing 
had no standing. But I had to pretend I thought it had, don’t 
you see? and behave like a hysterical schoolgirl. That was 
what Raleigh wanted. If I’d stood up for my rights or any- 
thing, he’d just have stepped up his little war of nerves in 
other ways. I think I even made him feel he’d gone too far. 
That crack about him always backing me up was rich, I 
thought. Well, we live and learn.’ 

Archer no longer looked lost. Nor did he look particularly 
young. It was true, I thought, that the Army would lick any- 
one into shape. You could even say that it made a man of you. 
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Colette at Home 


By PETER QUENNELL 


elist. ‘que c'est une femme trés savoureuse. 
It was an adjective I had never before heard applied to 
any modern woman of letters—indeed, in my previous experi- 
ence, few contemporary authoresses could be said to have 
deserved it; but, as soon as Madame Colette crossed the thres- 
hold, I had no doubt that it was well placed. There was, indeed, 
an unmistakable richness about her whole personality. even in 
the rough burr of her deep and resonant Burgundian voice. She 
was old and tired and already half-crippled; but her appearance 
was commanding, her air was gay and, when we sat down to 
luncheon, she considered the food and wine with lively interest. 
Mustering my small resources of conversational French, I in- 
quired whether she had ever visited England. Once, she replied. 
She had spent two or three days at a chateau in the Thames 
Valley, and she remembered ‘une assez aimable petite riviére’— 
here her voice became lightly caressing—that wound its serpen- 
tine way across the park. Naturally the house was haunted—she 
believed that every English chateau had its family ghost; and, 
while she was staying there, an unfortunate femme de chambre 
—who, she added rather surprisingly, like all English maid- 
servants ‘était vétue tout en rose’—had encountered the phan- 
tom on its nightly rounds and been discovered next morning, 
rigid and insensible, just outside the door of the bedroom that 
she herself was occupying. As for the English in general, she 
had supposed them to be silent and apathetic, and had been 
much struck by their capacity for displaying emotion and rais- 
ing a tremendous hubbub. The London crowds had been wildly 
excited. Did she recollect, I asked, what had caused this change 
of mood? Something, she seemed to remember, called ‘/a prise 
de Mafeking. . . . 

Thus the visit to which she referred, and which had never 
been repeated, must have taken place in May, 1900, some forty- 
six years earlier, when Colette was beginning her ‘Claudine’ 
period and was still under the domination of the incorrigible 
M. Willy. I have often thought of the great woman as she then 
appeared to me, with her broad cheek-bones, her brilliant eyes, 
her sharp nose and chin and her huge nimbus of grizzled grey 
hair, while reading a book by her third husband, Maurice 
Goudeket, which he entitles Prés de Colette.* It is a delightful 
and sympathetic volume, free from almost all the faults—senti- 
mentality, extravagant eulogy, rancorous raking-up of old 
squabbles—that usually disfigure books of the kind. It presents, 
moreover, an extremely vivid portrait. Maurice Goudeket, who 
was a good deal younger than his wife, first met her in 1925 and 
married her in 1935; and until the end he remained a devoted 
companion, happy at first to live within the orbit of an ener- 
getic woman of genius and, later, to attend and nurse her when 
she was bedridden and suffering constant pain. For this privi- 
lege he expresses his gratitude; but, unlike the majority of 
devotees, he can give a clear description of the beloved object of 
his cult. Prés de Colette is not only a personal tribute : it is also 
a critical appreciation of the writer’s mind and method. Having 


‘ OUS verrez,’ remarked my host as we awaited the 
famous novelist 





ne ory DE COLETTE. Par Maurice Goudeket. (Flammarion: fr. 550, 
S ) 


read it, I feel that I know her better and that my enjoyment of 
her enchanting stories will increase. 

For example, there are many descriptions of Colette’s atti- 
tude towards Man and Nature. When she talked to me of the 
amiable rivulet that wandered across an English park, she 
spoke, after a lapse of four decades, in a tone of tender reminis- 
cent affection as if the stream had been a living thing. Her 
passion for animals is well known. ‘C’est peu dire’ (writes 
Maurice Goudeket) ‘qu'elle aimait les bétes. Elle éprouvait 
devant toute manifestation de vie, animale ou végétale, un 
respect qui ressemblait a une ferveur religieuse.’ Colette was 
no ‘outsider,’ according to Mr. Colin Wilson’s recent use of the 
term. She had her place in the world to which she was warmly 
attached, and, like the cats whom she adored and with whom 
she fe]t so strong an affinity, she resented any infringement or 
invasion of what she regarded as her territorial rights. Such was 
her preoccupation with her immediate surroundings that her 
first thought when she woke up was to consult a large baro- 
meter; while, if she occupied an unfamiliar room, she was never 
quite at her ease until she had ascertained how it was situated 
in relation to the points of the compass. She loved life both as 
a hedonist, who had always relished its material pleasures— 
her way of cooking truffles in champagne is printed on page 166 
—and as a naturally active and industrious woman who en- 
joyed the business of living for its own sake: ‘vivre lui était 
une occupation en soi suffisante.’ Thus, although she sometimes 
declared that she would never have begun to write if circum- 
stances had not forced her hand, once she had adopted the 
habit of working it became a habit she could not relinquish. 
But she was exceedingly modest about her literary gifts—‘// 
n’y avait pas pour elle d’occupation supérieure ou inférieure. 

. . Ecrire n’était pas une activité plus noble que, par exemple, 
fabriquer des sabots.’ She was content simply to do the best 
that she could: ‘Elle a été comme un luthier de province qui, a 
son insu, fabriquerait des stradivarius.’ 

There was, of course, another side to her temperament. 
‘Elle était casaniére et aventureuse, a la maniére des chats, 
passionément attachée a ce qu'elle possédait et préte a le 
risquer ou a le donner @ tout moment.’ In her youth, after her 
escape from Willy, she had been just such a wandering bohemian 
actress as the heroine of La Vagabonde; and it is to the 
combination of these two personages—the home-loving house- 
keeper and the adventurous wanderer—that we owe the pecu- 
liar quality of the novels that she wrote in middle age. Each 
personage contributed to the development of her splendid prose 
style; and on the subject of her style Maurice Goudeket throws 
out some illuminating hints. She frequently employed the word 
style: ‘mais jamais pour signifier maniére d’écrire. Elle parlait 
du style d'un homme, d'une béte, d’une chose pour désigner par 
quoi cet homme, cette béte, cette chose, dans son mouvement, 
son maintien, se conformait a une espéce. And he cites a 
lengthy and magnificent passage in which Colette describes the 
grace of a sleeping python coiled and looped around the 
branches of a tree. Her celebrated style, in short, was gradually 
evolved as a means of conveying, with the greatest possible 
accuracy and delicacy, the stylistic attributes and characteristic 
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charm of her natural and human subjects. Her appreciation of 
the world, moreover, was almost completely unimpeded by the 
desire to theorise. ‘Je n'ai pas, je n'ai jamais eu d'idées 
générales,’ she would inform the too-solemn or the too-inquisi- 
tive interviewer. She was glad to enjoy the universe as she had 
found it, and not unduly troubled by the problem of its ultimate 
‘meaning.’ 

These hints may prove particularly valuable to the critic of 
her novels and stories; and they are accompanied by many 
amusing sidelights on her private character. She was timid and 
ill-assured as well as bold and energetic, reserved and modest 
as well as frank and straightforward. Never tired of describing 
her childhood, in conversation she seldom referred to the 
period of vagabondage or to the thirty years she had spent in 
Paris before she met her third husband. From her memories 
of this epoch Maurice Goudeket was perpetually excluded: 
‘Sur sa vie de femme, le silence.’ Old age she accepted grace- 
fully; but, until arthritis made it difficult to move and she was 
obliged to build herself a new life under the protection of 
Le Fanal Bleu, her blue-shaded reading-lamp, amid her collec- 
tion of Brazilian butterflies, her barometers, her watches and 
clocks, her travel-books and Chinese crystal globes, she con- 
tinued to garden and move house, travel around the country 
and hurry about the streets of Paris, with a zest that her much 
younger husband seems to have found a little exhausting. Life 
still abounded in discoveries and surprises—her discovery, for 
example, while she and Maurice Goudeket were visiting New 
York, of the Woolworth Stores, ‘chaines de magasins a prix 
unique, comme il n’en existait. pas encore en France,’ offering 
‘des milliers et des milliers d’articles pour la plupart rigoureuse- 
ment inutilisables, mais dont la vue produisit chez Colette un 
vrai enivrement.’ I have already mentioned the great novelist’s 
recipe for cooking truffles; and it is pleasant to read how, 
when she was invited among other celebrities to join the 
Normandie on its maiden voyage, she entered the boat-train. 
like the shrewd countrywoman that she was, carrying a large 
basket of provisions—a pdté, hard-boiled eggs, a cold chicken 
and, I assume, some bottles of wine. She had always been a 
good provider; and the same methodical economy was mani- 
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fested in her use of themes. Gigi, we are told, was derived 
from an anecdote she had picked up fifteen years earlier and 
had carefully stored away on the shelves of a capacious 
memory. Prés de Colette should be translated into English, now 
that the majority of her novels are available in English render- 
ings. It is one of the best introductions to her genius that have 
so far come my way. 


Diplomat’s History 
By ROBERT BLAKE 


R. GEORGE KENNAN has had a distinguished 
M career in the American Foreign Service, culminating 

in the post 6f Ambassador to the USSR in 1952-53. 
Since his retirement he has been a Professor of the Institute 
of Advanced Study in Princeton—an admirable organisation 
to which, alas, we have no parallel in this country (a rational 
fusion of All Souls, Nuffield College and St. Antony’s would 
be the nearest equivalent). No man is better qualified to write 
about American-Russian relations. Russia Leaves the War* 
is the first of a number of volumes on the history of that 
subject between the years 1917 and 1921. It is obvious even 
to a mere amateur in this field that Mr. Kennan has produced 
a book of the first importance. 

Diplomatic history is a peculiarly difficult subject on which 
to write lucidly, readably, and accurately. There is no real 
compromise between a slim volume giving the broad sweep 
of events, distilling the author’s knowledge into the essence 
of what he believes to be significant, and a careful, docu- 
mented, detailed and lengthy account week by week, often 
day by day, of what happened during a relatively short period. 
Mr. Geoffrey Hudson’s Far East and World Politics is a 
brilliant example of the former technique, Mr. J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s Munich an equally brilliant example of the latter. 
Mr. Kennan’s book, which covers the four months from the 
Bolshevik seizure of power in November, 1917, to the 
immediate repercussions of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 
March, 1918, clearly belongs to the second category. The story 
is told in immense detail, but the thread is never lost, and 
the reader, whether he is a professional historian, a diplomat, 
or an ordinary intelligent man interested in the causes of 
great events, cannot fail to profit from a book which has 
the asset—all too rare in works of this type—of literary merit 
as well as historical scholarship. 

Mr. Kennan begins splendidly with a description of St. 
Petersburg—the setting of the extraordinary drama which is 
his theme. 

The heaven is vast, the skyline remote and extended. 
Cleaving the city down the center, the cold waters of the 
Neva move silently and swiftly, like a slab of smooth grey 
metal, past the granite embankments and the ponderous 
palaces, bringing with them the tang of the lovely wastes 
of forests and swamp from which they have emerged. At 
every hand one feels the proximity of the great wilderness 
of the Russian north—silent, sombre, infinitely patient. 

Soon we are in the Winter Palace at the hour of midnight 
watching the final hours of Kerensky’s Provisional Government 


drafting dramatic last minute proclamations never to be 
used, dreaming up one device after another for saving the 
situation while the final numbered seconds of that Russia 
of which they were the last custodians ticked away into 

history. 
And then comes what was both the end and the beginning. 
At 2 a.m. the Red Guards burst into the besieged palace. 





* Faber and Faber, 50s. 
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Prophetically enough it was not the direct military attack 
that had produced this move: the cruiser Aurora, contrary 
to legend, had fired only blanks, and the ancient artillery 
pieces of the Fortress had frightened those who fired them 
more than those against whom they were aimed. The 
Bolshevik capture of the Winter Palace occurred because 
there was much disunity and vacillation among its defenders, 
and someone had inadvertently left the back door open. 

Here speaks not only the historian but the diplomat and 
statesman who has grappled with the problem of Soviet Russia 
all his life. Not for nothing was Mr. Kennan the author of 
the policy of ‘containment’ adopted by Mr. Truman, and the 
subject of furious controversy at the Presidential election of 
1952. The essence of this was to keep Russia where she was, 
leave her in possession of her satellite States, but resist any 
attempt to expand beyond those bounds—in other words 
neither to vacillate nor to leave the back door open. This was 
contrasted with the Republican policy of ‘liberation,’ whose 
only and unintended consequence at the time of writing seems 
likely to be the ‘liberation’ of Russian ‘volunteers’ for the 
Middle East in large quantities. 

Mr. Kennan’s book is not least interesting for the picture 
that it gives of the way in which American foreign policy is 
made. In 1917 there was an almost tropical proliferation of 
competing organisations in St. Petersburg. There was the 
Embassy, the Military Mission, the Committee on Public 
Information, the Red Cross Commission, and the Advisory 
Commission of Railway Experts. The heads of these bodies 
seem to have regarded themselves as independent diplomatic 
agencies. The embassador was an elderly political appointee 
who was suspected—quite wrongly—of improper relations 
with a Madame de Cram who in her turn—and equally 
wrongly—was suspected of being a German spy. These sus- 
picions aggravated an already awkward situation, and matters 
were not helped at Washington by the gulf which existed 
between the President and his Secretary of State, Lansing. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that policy was 
obscure and incoherent, that no one really knew what the 
President’s views were—least of all, at certain times, the 
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President himself. Mr. Kennan’s analysis of all this is brilliant. 
Here, one feels, is how history actually happened—the 
muddles, the vendettas, the misunderstandings, the prejudices, 
which were to reverberate down the years and affect for good 
or ill American-Soviet relations from that day to this. Mr. 
Kennan never forgets that history is about people, that small 
accidents may shape mighty events, and that human error 
and misjudgement are often as important as subtle plans, 
and deep-laid plots. He has written a work of diplomatic 
history which will long be read and remembered both for the 
excitement of the story that he tells and for the lessons which 
it implies for the makers of foreign policy today and in the 


years ahead. 
Unfair To 
* Charles Tansley ! 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


ETWEEN the lines of Virginia Woolf's To the 
B Lighthouse clumps the awkward figure of Charles 

Tansley. He is angry and angular. He sticks out like 
a bunch of sore thumbs from the mellifluous page. What is 
the matter with Charles Tansley? He is the protégé of his 
host, the great and good Mr. Ramsay. He is a self-made young 
don of the no-nonsense provincial sort and he evidently takes 
the world of civility and sophistication as a personal affront. 
He has an ‘acid way of peeling the flesh and blood off every- 
thing.’ His father, he says ominously, was a working man. 
‘He had to make things last twice the time other people 
did. . . . He worked hard . . . dissertation . . . fellowship . . . 
readership . . . lectureship.’ He is outwardly obsequious, but 
inwardly—‘he was not going to talk the sort of rot these people 
wanted him to talk. He was not going to be condescended 
to.” Another guest of the Ramsays thinks him the most 
uncharming human being she has ever met. For himself, ‘he 
felt very rough and isolated and lonely’; he wishes that he 
could say something to show that he is not just a dry prig; 
but social conventions fill him with rage; so, instead, he makes 
mental notes for the later lampooning, in private, of his host 
and hostess. When somebody mentions the Waverley novels 
he barges in and denounces them, although he knows nothing 
whatsoever about Scott; and his hostess (which is to say 
Virginia Woolf), watching him, realises that he will be like 
this until he gets his professorship, ‘and so need not be always 
saying “I—I—I.”’ She likes him; she likes his anger and 
his awkwardness; there is a lot in him after all. 

And that is Charles Tansley as sketched in 1927. But isn’t 
this a character who has been reappearing of late? 

Be that as it may, whenever I hear the word ‘Bloomsbury 
uttered with the customary snarl, the unprepossessing but not 
wholly unsympathetic figure of Charles Tansley blunders to 
mind. For the anger which boiled up like bile in him against 
the hospitable, cultivated, liberal-minded, upper-middle-class 
household in which he was a guest seems to me the original 
of that which inspires the latest batch of writers who dance 
on the grave of ‘Bloomsbury’ with no knowledge, of course, 
of what it is that lies beneath their big black boots. But there 
is an all-important difference. The original Charles Tansley’s 
furious ‘I—I—I’ would be silenced if and when he got his 
professorship and took his own place in the intellectual aris- 
tocracy whose mores he so bitterly resented and envied so 
long as he fancied himself to be on the outside looking in. 
But there is no such consolation in store for the Tansleys 
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Arctic, ‘Father de Coccola came to 
know them far better than most who 
have come in contact with them. He 
shared their life, travelled and hunt- 
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so far as one can recall, by any previous writer.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST Illustrated 32s. net 
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of the present time. The gunpowder has gone off, the Ramsays 
have been blown up, and from all sides arises the savage but 
pathetic cry—however disguised—of disenchantment, dis- 
illusion, disappointment and dismay—the while Mr. Angus 
Wilson casts his own more maturely comprehending eye over 
the ‘liberal failure’ and its disconcerting consequences for 
young men of merit. We do not have to be psychologists to 
understand what ‘Bloomsbury’ stands for among the angry 
young men of merit today, and to sympathise with them in their 
baffled resentment. 

But what of the reality? Mr. Clive Bell, who ought to 
know and who has just published some entertaining remini- 
scences of his friends,* confesses ‘himself puzzled by ‘Blooms- 
bury.’ ‘Beyond meaning something nasty,’ he plaintively 
inquires, ‘what do they mean by “Bloomsbury”?’ A religious 
heresy, a political deviation or conspiracy, a peculiar vice? 
Or is it just a word for ‘the sort of thing we all dislike’? One 
can almost forgive him for letting irritation overcome. his 
urbanity when he informs us that ‘there are brisk young fellows, 
authorities on the “twenties,” whose distressing accents are 
sometimes heard on the wireless by those who can stand that 
sort of thing, who explain that in “the twenties” there still 
existed in England a gang or group which for years had 
devoted itself to stifling, or trying to stifle, at birth every vital 
movement that came to life.’ 

The principal gangsters and groupers he deals with are 
Lytton Strachey, Maynard Keynes, Roger Fry and ‘Virginia 
Woolf, with glances in passing at such other conspirators 
as E. M. Forster, G. E. Moore, David Garnett, Francis Birrell, 
Bertrand Russell, Desmond MacCarthy, Leonard Woolf, 
Duncan Grant and Raymond Mortimer. A few of them were 
guilty, it is true, of living for a time in Bloomsbury, and of 
seeing a good deal of each other—as friends tend to, .even 
in provincial towns—but beyond that there is remarkably 
little evidence of the gang or group spirit. They criticised each 
other freely and sharply. In the practice of mutual admiration 
they were poor starters compared with certain more recent 
gangs or groups. 

It is all very puzzling. What was the crime committed by 
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those clever, highly educated, civilised, witty and tolerant 
individuals that they should be damned to perdition by peda- 
gogues who all too clearly have failed either to read or to 
understand the character and work of those they rage against? 
That of being born into a time when, although the old Europe 
was breaking up, it was still possible for them to have four 
hundred a year, a room of their own, a liberal education, a 
sceptical spirit, and leisure enough in which to work without 
becoming bilious? Can it be that young Mr. Tansley is 
envious? Certainly they were ‘cultivated’ and ‘intellectual,’ 
and that no doubt was a serious crime in the eyes of the 
Lawrence cult and other incontinent worshippers of the blood, 
the bowls, the belch in the face, and the double-bed as a 
cure for all ills. But young Mr. Tansley is a little beyond that 
by this time, surely. Certainly they cared for civilisation, and 
it is true that ‘the prevalence of its mortal enemies—fanaticism, 
superstition, dogmatism, unreasonableness, the cult of violence 
and stupidity, the contempt of truth and the ways of truth’ 
dismayed them. But who are we, at this stage in Europe’s 
history, to apologise on their behalf to Mr. Tansley? 

Mr. Bell does not indulge in hero-worship of his old friends; 
he knew them too well for that and judiciously mixes a little 
acid with his ink. Thus, acknowledging that Lord Keynes 
often made himself ridiculous to those who did not know him 
well by pontificating about subjects of which he knew nothing 
(a failing not confined to Charles Tansley), Mr. Bell generously 
denies that he was pretentious: ‘He made no boast of his 
superior knowledge and expected no praise for it; he merely 
assumed it.’ As for Roger Fry, he was a magnificent person 
but also, undéniably, a ‘champion gull.’ Bertrand Russell 
‘appeared to be a friend and was certainly an influence.’ Mr. 
T. S. Eliot has ‘become a planetary figure, much sought and 
hardly to be found, occupied incessantly with affairs of this 
world and the next.’ Lytton Strachey was known to sulk: 
Virginia Woolf was unwilling to brook a rival near the throne. 

From all of which we may safely deduce that the actual 
constituents of the mythical ‘Bloomsbury’ were human beings. 

Any Mr. Tansley still inclined to question this might read, 
in addition to Mr. Bell’s urbane memoir, the newly published 
correspondence of Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey.? It 
was not only his hearty enemies who pictured Strachey as ‘an 
oriental potentate’ or even as ‘a kind of Venetian prince, in 
sky blue tights.’ Nor was it only her critics who saw Virginia 
Woolf ‘in danger of becoming George-Meredithian in style... 
something of the sort seems to me the danger for your genre.’ 
In these unbuttoned letters the two immensely talented and 
witty creatures display only their private faces, write without 
policy, and generally confound those stolid denigrators who 
have so exasperated their loyal friend (and occasional victim) 
Mr. Bell. If they poke mildly malicious fun at the world around 
them, they spare neither themselves nor each other. 

It is an awe-inspiring thought that if Lytton Strachey had 
not come to his senses in the nick of time, Virginia Woolf 
might have found herself on honeymoon with him. ‘On 
Feb. 19th [1903],’ he wrote to James Strachey, ‘I proposed 
to Virginia and was accepted. It was an awkward moment, 
as you may imagine, especially as I realised, the very minute 
it was happening, that the whole thing was repulsive to me. 
Her sense was amazing, and luckily it turned out that she’s 
not in love.’ Three years later we find Virginia Woolf, married 
to Leonard Woolf by this time, picturing Strachey returning 
from a brisk walk among the Scotch firs in a Scotch mist— 





* OLD FRIENDS: Personal Recollections. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


tT VIRGINIA WOOLF AND LyTTON STRACHEY: Letters. Edited by 
Leonard Woolf and James Strachey. (The Hogarth Press and Chatto 
and Windus, 18s.) 
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‘when the bell rings and the sandy-haired girl, whom you wish 
was a boy, says “Dinner on the table.” ’” 

But while there is a gratifying amount of gossip and scandal 
and such playful small-talk as intelligent people enjoy, there 
is also work. They were earnest enough when it came to that. 
and they knew the meaning of humility. ‘It’s a fearful busi- 
ness,’ wrote Lytton Strachey while grappling with Florence 
Nightingale, ‘—putting pen to paper—almost inconceivable. 
What happens? And how on earth does one ever manage 
to pull through in the end?’ Virginia Woolf, acknowledging 
the justice of a sharp criticism by Strachey of The Voyage Out, 


| says that what she wanted to do ‘was to give the feeling of 


a vast tumult of life, as various and disorderly as possible, 
which should be cut short for a moment by the death, and go 
on again—and the whole was to have a sort of pattern, and 
be somehow controlled. The difficulty was to keep any sort 
of coherence—also to give enough detail to make the charac- 
ters interesting—which Forster says I didn’t do.’ 

I hope that Mr. Sedan O’Faoldin, whom I have often much 
admired, will read the two books mentioned above. As an 
Irishman, and a Roman Catholic, he cannot be accused of 
Tansleyism; but he too seems to regard ‘Bloomsbury’ as a 


| sort of conspiracy. His new book* consists of a number of 
| essays On novelists of the Twenties hauled together by main 
force under the title of The Vanishing Hero. On pages 20, 


21 and 22 he sets out the network of ‘Bloomsbury’ influence 
with the zeal of a plot-theorist proving something against 
the Freemasons, the Jews, the Scots, the ‘Establishment,’ 
or some other set of rogues. Being Mr. O’Faolain, he 
naturally says a good deal that is stimulating and sensible. 
particularly concerning Mr. Graham Greene and Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh. But the book as a whole is disappointing, with a little 
too much, so to say, of the old bog-cotton mixed in with the 
thought. He objects, I take it, to groups and gangs; but he 
also lays it down that ‘nobody can affirm out of personal 
integrity alone. Only when certainty returns to men at large. 


| that is to what we call the world, can affirmation return to 


literature, and with it the representative Hero. And that. 
surely, depends on the re-emergence for the purposes of the 
arts of a general body of human faith.’ (Such as in modern 
Ireland?) If that heavily disingenuous statement is not 
nonsense, as I strongly suspect, it begs so many questions 
that a quick man might spend.a week answering them if he 
thought it worth while. The critical approach which he has 
employed in this book comes to a fine head in the half-chapter 
on Virginia Woolf. Here the old bog-cotton largely obscures 
the thought. Why? Because ‘Bloomsbury’ has raised its weary 
old head! ‘With her background and upbringing, surrounded 
by a highly intellectual, cultured, kindly, civilised, but, in 
the end, rather drearily rationalist set, it is hard to see what 
Mrs. Woolf could have believed in except in some such con- 
cept of life as a chimera lit by moments of sensory joy.’ 

Well now; when it comes to chancing the arm, I think | 
prefer Charles Tansley at his boily best to such bold, blank 
dismissals as this. 


Religio Historici 


AN HIsToRIAN’S APPROACH TO RELIGION. By Arnold Toynbee. 
(O.U.P., 21s.) 

Reviews of Professor Toynbee’s new book have been polite but 

reserved. Its religious motive is heartfelt but the consum- 

mation it seeks—a single world religion which combines the 

timeless essentials of the ‘seven higher religions’ and discards 





* THE VANISHING HERO. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 
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their accidental accretions of time and place—has been given a 
cool reception. Christian reviewers have mildly pointed out that 
at least one time and one place are essential to Christianity. It 
may be added that the idea of examining all religions to find 
their common core around which deists of the world can unite 
was a favourite enterprise, which repeatedly misfired, during the 
seventeenth century, the century to which Toynbee attributes most 
of our present ills. 

Reviewers have not said much about the way Toynbee uses 
history for his religious purpose in this book. At the risk of being 


a bore I want to raise the hoary question of bis historical method | 
once more. He states that there are only four views of history. | 


The first three are: the ‘Indo-Hellenic’ idea of a cyclical move- 
ment governed by impersonal laws; the ‘Judzo-Zoroastrian’ idea 
of a vast unrepetitive drama, the unfolding of a cosmic plot; and 
the ‘Chinese’ idea of ‘a series of variations on a theme enunciated 
at the start.’ Since, on all these three views, human actions merely 
illustrate some pattern which they cannot dislodge, it is clear that 
the remaining view should be the view that history is simply the 
outcome of the moral and immoral ideas, ambitions, policies, 
hopes and fears, and downright hard work of human beings. 
The outcome may not reflect the intention of any one person or 
group because of inertia and rivalry; but even where no one 
policy succeeds, the outcome need not be chaotic. As so many 
economists and anthropologists and Whig historians have insisted, 
the competing activities of various men often produce some stable 
and orderly but unintended result. 

Considerations like these have been addressed to Toynbee by 
humanist philosophers of history again and again. But he remains 
blandly impervious to criticism. The only alternative he can see 
to his three superhuman views of history is the ‘antinomian Late 
Modern Western’ view of history ‘as a chaotic, disorderly, for- 
tuitous flux.’ This view, needless to add, he contemptuously 
dismisses. 

Toynbee takes the human significance out of history and 
injects a bogus cosmic significance into it instead. He finds people 
and institutions interesting, never in themselves, but only as 
illustrations of some wearisome ‘pattern.’ He treats the historical 
products of human toil, imagination, cunning and suffering as 
so many bright beads which need to be selected and strung together 
according to some recipe of his own. This makes his historical 
narrative extraordinarily flat and lifeless, often little more than a 
string of names and nouns spelt with capital letters. Here is a 
representative passage : 

The North European barbarian successor-states of the Roman 
Empire had been more incompetent than its Arab successor-state 
and than the Eurasian Nomad successor-states of the Chinese 
Empire; and thereafter the attempt to revive the Roman Empire 
had been a fiasco in Western Christendom, whereas it had been 
a success in Eastern Orthodox Christendom, as the corresponding 
attempt to revive the Chinese Empire had been in Eastern Asia. 

The historian ordinarily regards it as a part of his job to pick 
out the peculiarities which give historical happenings their special 
flavour. Toynbee’s method is to carve up history into a few vast 
and heterogeneous units and to blot out their vital internal 
differences. (Thus he generalises about.‘the whole Judaic group of 
ideologies and religions,’ a group which contains Judaism, Com- 
munism, Liberalism, Christianity and Islam.) Having marked out 
these great chunks of history Toynbee moves freely around in 
time and space collecting scraps of evidence to confirm his 
generalisations about them. This method allows him to ‘prove’ 
anything. Much of the book is devoted to two contentions: first, 
that man is a sinful and divided creature; second, that in the 
seventeenth century the worship of God gave place to the worship 
of technology. In confirmation of the first contention he quotes 
from such seventeenth-century religious thinkers as Pascal and Sir 
Thomas Browne; in confirmation of the second, from the seven- 
teenth-century historian of the Royal Society, Thomas Sprat, a 
disciple of Bacon. Had he wished to confirm the opposite conten- 
tions that man’s nature is full of boundless possibilities and that 
the seventeenth century was a deeply religious age, he need have 
done little more than transpose his quotations. 


Toynbee conveys the impression that his book has got itself | COLLINS 
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Lugard 


Margery Perham 


‘A book of outstanding importance, and we can await with 
lively expectation the next volume.’—EARL ATTLEE, SPECTATOR. 


‘The most important tropical African biography yet published.’ 


The Open Sea 


Alister Hardy 


Will appeal to all readers of Rachel Carson’s ‘The Sea Around 
Us.’ 


‘Magnificent.’—OBSERVER. ‘Enthralling.’—LISTENER. 


| ‘Well written and beautifully illustrated..—sUNDAY TIMES. 





‘Charming, exceptionally good.’—TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
Ws 


Son of Talleyrand 
The Life of Comte Charles de Flahaut, 1785-1870 


Francoise de Bernardy 


The romantic story of Talleyrand’s illegitimate son, who 
became Napoleon’s A.D.C., French Ambassador in London, 
an ancestor of the Lansdowne family and lover of many 


| beautiful women, including the Queen of Holland. 





Illustrated 18s 


Rose Macaulay 


Towers of Trebizond 


‘The best book she has written. —JOHN BETJEMAN, DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. 


‘A masterpiece."—HOWARD SPRING, COUNTRY LIFE. 

‘A delight.’—THE TIMES. 

‘The best novel she has ever written..—sIR COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
13s 6d 


Alexander Baron 
Queen of the East 


An excellent, thrilling historical novel of battle, murder and 
sudden death in the Roman Empire. 
‘Richly satisfying..—EVENING STANDARD. 
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For fathers: HOME AND ABROAD by Lord Strang (21/-); THE 
SCHELLENBERG MEMOIRS, introduced by Alan Bullock (25/-); 
A GRAVE FOR A DOLPHIN by Alberto Denti di Pirajno (15/-); 
GOLD IS WHERE YOU HIDE IT by W. Stanley Moss (12/6); THE 
FREMANTLE DIARY, introduced by Maurice Ashley (21/-); ONE 
MARINE’S TALE by Gen. Sir Leslie Hollis (15/-); EMPIRE OF FEAR 
by V. and E. Petrov (18/-). 


For mothers: Redouté ROSES, VOL. 2 (30/-: de luxe edition 45/-); 
TIME & TIDE ANTHOLOGY, introduced by Lady Rhonnda (21/-); 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOT HS, 36 colour plates (03 -); THE 
SCOTTISH COOKERY BOOK by Elizabeth Craig (18/-); COOK- 


ING WITH YOGURT by Irfan Orga (9/6), or another of our many 
cookery books: write for our list. 
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THE PICK OF PUNCH, edited by Nicolas 
; THE GIRL WATCHER’S GUIDE by Don Sauers, 
for which Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures (6/-); FREE LOVE AND 
HEAVENLY SINNERS by Robert Shaplen (15/-); LOVE ON THE 
LEFT BANK, photographs by Ed van der Elsken (30/-); BALLOONS, 
18th and 19th century prints (25/-). 
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For novel readers: CASUALTY by Robert Romanis (13/6); 
EVERY E = by Isobel English (10/6); IMAGE OF A SOCIETY by Roy 
Fuller (13/6); MY OLD MAN’S A DUSTMAN by Wolf Mankowitz 
(10/6); SIMON by Elizabe - AMIE IS MY HEART’S 
DESIRE by Alfred Chester HOUSE OF SECRETS by Sterling 
Noel (13/6); THE ROOM ON THE ROOF by Ruskin Bond (10/6). 


ZAINNDIRI 


For poetry readers: NIGHT THOUGHTS by David Gascoyne 
(10/6); A WAY OF LOOKING by Elizabeth Jennings, winner of the 
Somerset Maugham Award (8/6); MY MANY-COATED MAN by 
Laurie Lee, winner of the William Foyle Poetry Prize (7/6). 


DHUYUWTSCils 


For children: MAJOLLIKA AND COMPANY by Wolf Mankowitz, 
for those between 4 and 8 (7/6); DOCTOR BOMBARD GOES TO 
SEA by Alain Bombard, for those between 8 and 12 (6/-); SHEEPDOG 
GLORY by Roy Saunders (10/6); COORINNA and MINADO, both 
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written on some timeless plane of existence. Where another author 
would have written, ‘It seems to me that there ‘are several pos- 
sibilities, Toynbee writes: ‘In aD 1956 several possibilities sug- 
gested themselves.’ I have searched his book for any sign that he 


| believes that ordinary human moral endeavour is ever a factor 


in history; but it seems that from his magisterial viewpoint that 
sort of thing ceases to be visible. As a mere time-bound post- 
Modern Western Civilised reviewer, I can only say that his book 
seems to me to present a complete mis-reading of history. 

J. W. N. WATKINS 


The Reporters 


BLACK GOWN AND REDSKINS: Adventures and Travels of the 
Early Jesuit Missionaries in North America. With a new 
preface by David B. Quinn. Selected and edited by Edna 
Kenton. Introduction by Reuben Gold Thwaites. (Longmans, 
25s.) 

THE Jesuit Relations have a double interest. They are one of the 

most important sources for the early history of Canada (and of 

the United States) and they are among the most striking, moving 
and terrifying documents for the study of human nature. Never 
has human heroism been so abundantly lavished to so little 
purpose (from the profane standpoint) as in the Jesuit mission 
to New France. The missionaries not only endured the horrors 
of savage life in a savage climate, cold, hunger, filth, proximity 
to savages very far from noble, they lived under the constant 
menace of fates much worse than death, for their hosts and the 
enemies of their hosts took a delight in torture that would entitle 
them, today, to rank as serious thinkers in some French circles. 

The heroism of the Jesuits was equal to the challenge. It was not 

only that they ran these risks and endured their ordeals, but when 

they escaped or were rescued from their torturers, they went back 
to the field. Before men like Brébeuf, Jougues, Goupil, doubt is 
silenced. 

But they were more than saints or martyrs; they were reporters, 
reporters to their superiors, to rich and pious benefactors like 
M. de Sillery, whose good will it was necessary to cultivate. The 
story they told was not designed to be a scientific report. Not only 
did they not have the equipment of a Mead or a Malinowski, they 
saw in native custom not indigenous folkways but error and sin 
to be eradicated. They lived ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye, 
noting that the first ordeal began on the feast of the Assumption 
or that it was on the feast of St. Michael ‘when this Angel in 
innocence and this martyr of Jesus Christ [Goupil] gave his life 
for him who had given him his.’ They were sickened and humanly 
terrified by the ingenious cruelty of their Indian captors and allies, 
but they were not humanitarians in the modern sense any more 
than, say, Bernal Diaz was. When they found that the Nad- 
wechiwec cut off the noses and tore away the tops of the heads 
of adulterous women, ‘they learned to their admiration, that it is 
the law of the country which condemns to this punishment all 
women guilty of adultery, in order that they may bear, graven on 
their faces, the penalty and shame of their sin. What renders this 
custom the more admirable is that, although each man in that 
country has seven or eight wives, the temptation is, consequently, 
much stronger among those poor creatures some of whom are 
always more cherished than others—yet the law is more strictly 
executed than it would be perhaps in the most highly civilised 
cities, if it should be established therein.’ Doubtless, for this was 














written when young Louis XIV was beginning his amorous career. 
It is the contrast with the Paris of the young King (whose birth 
had been celebrated so warmly in remote, beleaguered Quebec) 
that provides the irony, that and the unavailing war against the 
drinking and drabbing of the coureurs de bois who debauched 
the catechumens as fast as the missionaries instructed them. Miss 
Kenton’s admirable volume of selections from the great corpus 
edited by Thwaites has long been regarded as a masterpiece. Now 
reissued with an admirable new introduction, it should win 
thousands of fresh readers who can see here what the Society 
of Jesus, in its prime, meant by its motto ‘Ad majorem Dei 


| gloriam. D. W. BROGAN 
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Poems and Poses 


A CASE OF SAMPLES. By Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz, 15s.) 
FIRE IN HEAVEN. By Dannie Abse. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
UNCERTAINTIES AND OTHER PoemMs. By John Press. (O.U.P., 
10s. 6d.) 

GREEN WITH BEasTs. By W. S. Merwin. (Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d.) 
‘THE ideal poet is a self-pitying adolescent. The true poem 
expresses high-falutin emotionalism.’ How often, if not precisely 
in these words, does one still see such a view put forward. Mr. 
Amis comments with his usual felicity : 

There follow high words from a thwarted child 

Rightly denied what it would foul, threatening 

Grown-ups with its death, eager to gild 

The pose of writhing with the pose of resigning. 
The English do not usually judge the depth of a man’s feelings 
by the loudness of his outcries. Indeed, they recognise that the 
breast-beater is probably deriving enough pleasure from the 
spectacle of his own reaction to derogate pretty considerably 
from the authenticity of his actual emotion. So it is with poetry. 
Mr. Amis is a poet of feeling as well as intelligence. His. theme 
is not the Exploration of the Self, but something higher—the 
human condition. To take a particular point, how few poets 
there are who can write, not just about the egocentric stereotypes 


of ‘passion,’ but actually about men’s attitudes to women. This, in | , ; ate 
| ‘Amusing, colourful and at times very exciting . 


his ironic yet tender way, Mr. Amis does. And in his shameless 
insight—one of the marks of a real poet—does with technical 
brilliance. I fully expect these poems to arouse some of the 
abusive misunderstanding that the writer’s novels did. One 
Amisophobe line is that his verse is Empsonian. In reality its 
clarity and strength are at the opposite point to that pole of 
darkness where (although they have reached it from opposite 
directions) Dylan Thomas and William Empson meet and 
virtually fuse into one emotional obscurantist—Willan Thompson 
perhaps? Again, work which, though undeniably fine, does not 
provide the true narcissistic frisson is sometimes downgraded to 
‘verse, not poetry, as if poetry was not an art but an attitude. (A 
particularly silly Victorian might have said on similar grounds 
that Love Locked Out was Painting and L’Olympe was not.) 
Then too, rather less than half of the poems in Mr. Amis’s book 
are to some extent ‘light.’ To those who confuse levity with 
frivolity this might mean that they are not serious. But in fact 
most of them are far more serious in any worth-while sense 
than the usual noble postures, just as Sancho Panza is a more 
serious character than Little Lord Fauntleroy. One or two of 
these poems, indeed, might merit the unpleasant epithet ‘donnish,’ 
though for their subjects only, not their tone. And there are a 
few where an often effective coarseness of diction seems over- 
done. But that leaves a main body of work which is interesting, 
moving and novel; and which, as all good poetry should, purges 
the mind and heart of their quotidian sediments of cliché. 


| studies have an oddly topical interest .. . 


Those laid down by Dr. Abse, for example. His verse play deals | 


with a saintly character compelled by occupation troops to execute 


his own family. The blurb implies that this is an astonishingly | ee 
| a new understanding and appreciation’ WALTER ALLEN 


daring plot, though I can’t see why. As for the verse, Dr. Abse 
writes like this: ‘I thought my flickering soul would shriek / 


to me.’ But after a hundred pages this reviewer was too depressed 
even to mutter confusedly, ‘What are flickering souls!’ 

John Press’s work is so superior to this both technically and 
emotionally that the reader finds himself expecting each poem 
to turn out better than in fact they usually do. A certain triteness, 
not in his themes (which are often splendidly uninhibited) but in 
wording, thought and image, constantly prevents. 

‘Then the darkness began: it brushed/ Just lightly at first, 
like it might be the wing/ Of a bird, a soft bird, that flutters / 
As it comes down. W. S. Merwin is, as you see, a slight writer. 
These loose and facile rhythms are not compensated for by any 
weight or tension of meaning or feeling. The lapses into serious- 
ness are usually unfortunate. His is a decorative poetry with 
nothing under the decorations. But it is seldom pretentious, and 
in spite of a bias against this sort of thing, | found much of it 


agreeable reading. ROBERT CONQUEST 





Virginia Woolf and — 
Lytton Strachey 


LETTERS 


‘Their letters are those of two born writers who were 
incapable of writing badly or dully’ THE TIMES 

‘Gay, sharp-tongued and very visual the letters are 
V. S. PRITCHETT 18s. 


Ann Bridge 


THE LIGHTHEARTED QUEST 


the characters are as lively as they are extraordinary 
S. P. B. MAIS 


‘One of my favourite novelists... She has a story to 
tell and can tell it excellently’ JOHN CONNELL 


Basil Willey 


MORE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
STUDIES 


‘Professor Willey’s patient and sympathetic set of 
not only an 
excellent historian of ideas, he is an excellent “straight” 
literary critic’ TIMES LIT. SUPP. 21s. 


Germaine Bree 


MARCEL PROUST AND 
DELIVERANCE FROM TIME 


‘Read Mile. Brée and you will go back to Proust with 


15s. 


; rn : ~f ‘Worth more than all the many other books on Proust 
and tears fasten grooves upon my cheek/ when she was lost | ’ 


that have appeared in these last years’ ANGUS WILSON 
2ls. 


George de F. Lord 


HOMERIC RENAISSANCE 


An examination of George Chapman’s claim that in his 
famous translation he had a vision of the Odyssey’s 
true meaning 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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CAMBRID BOOKS 


Atomic Weapons 
& East-West Relations 
P.M.S.BLACKETT 


Professor Blackett explodes a number of miscon- 
ceptions on which the political and military policies 
of the great powers have béen based, and clears the 
ground for new and realistic thinking to meet the 
present situation. 8s. 6d. net 


Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek 


MICHAEL VENTRIS & 
JOHN CHADWICK 


A full account of the clay tablets and Greek script 
known as Linear B, found at Knossos, which the 
late Michael Ventris was the first to decipher. 


84s. net 
The Approach to 
Self-Government 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 
An account, from first-hand experience, of the pro- 


blems of devising constitutions for countries about 
to experience self-government. 16s. net 


Some Observations on 
American Education 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


An explanation and criticism of the American uni- 
versity system, written primarily for the British 
reader, by the ex-Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago. 15s. net 


An Anthology of 
English Prose, 1400-1g00 


EIRIAN JAMES 


Sixty skilfully chosen passages of English literature 
from Malory to Samuel Butler, accompanied by a 
commentary and notes for further reading. 

12s. 6d. net 
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Furious Sappho 


THe Lire oF LaDy Mary WortLey Montacu. By Robert 
Halsband. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


Wuat a delight it is to settle down to a book of real scholarship 
in which the learning is lightly borne! Professor Halsband is 
thorough, most thorough. He has sought Lady Mary everywhere 
from Manchester to Los Angeles, from Clackmannan to Avignon. 
He has rifled private collections and municipal archives in half 
the countries in Europe. He passes the most exacting standards 
of American scholarship with his colours flying. And yet his 
biography is brief, his footnotes terse, and his prose delightful. 
In a short compass we have all that we need to know of Lady 
Mary. No one else need bother with her life. 

And what a strange life it was. ‘J’enrage,’ she wrote, ‘d’avoir 
été faite pour porter des jupes.’ Like George Eliot she knew the 
despair that came from having the force of man’s genius in the 
body of a woman. But George Eliot was luckier; she was born 
in the lower middle classes at a time when a professional career 
for a woman was not unthinkable. Lady Mary was the daughter 
of a duke. She was bred for marriage and for social life, and the 
public avenues of genius were closed to her. Letters to amuse 
friends, verses to adorn albums, diaries to ease the heart, these 
literary activities were proper only so long as they remained 
private. Even Lady Mary could not bring herself to enter the 
professional world of letters and after her death, her daughter, 
even more conscious of her rank, destroyed all that she dared 
to do; the grandchildren pruned and suppressed what was left. 
Fortunately sufficient remains to give her a small yet secure place 
in eighteenth-century letters. Yet, had her diaries survived, who 
could doubt that she would have ranked with her life-long friend, 


Hervey, as a writer of memoirs. 


The ‘lions and tigers’ in her soul were never tamed, strive as 
she might to quell them. She tried marriage, it failed. Her husband 
proved dull, greedy, unloving; her son delinquent. She tried 
literary London; that failed. Pope, that bitter little dwarf, har- 
ried her with libels. She tried love and again failure. She chose 


| a homosexual gold-digger, Algarotti, twenty-three years younger 


than herself. She withdrew from the world, only to be robbed 
and persecuted by a seedy Italian noblewoman. Old and sick, she 
returned home to her daughter, to find herself unwanted. She 
was, of course, too odd, too passionate, too violent in love and 
hate, far too hasty with her words and much too brilliant in her 
use of them. — 


And to add to it all, she was unlucky. The lying and savage 


| Pope was a poet of unforgettable talent, and her character was 





preserved in his lines. She was remembered as his ‘furious Sappho,’ 
the ‘lewd Lesbia’ who doted on Walpole’s mistress; these jibes and 
his insinuations that she had swindled her friends passed into 
literary history. With careful and patient scholarship Professor 
Halsband lays bare the vicious untruth of Pope’s charges. Then 
in old age she ran across Horace Walpole. And, of course, she 
proved an excellent subject for him at his gayest and most satirical. 
He enjoyed making a mockery of oddity and by the time that 
he met her, Lady Mary was odd enough; in a few sharp, dishonest 
sentences he paints a brilliant picture, so quotable that the true 
Lady Mary has been obliterated by his caricature. Set against the 
truth, it reveals his own callous and insensitive nature. 


So her fame came to rest on these scathing caricatures, and 
quixotically on the one bold step which so struck her con- 
temporaries—the adoption of inoculation for her young son and 
daughter against smallpox, which did so much to popularise its 
practice. Fortunately Professor Halsband has come along at last 
and rescued her from the injustice of her fate; she remains odd, 
difficult, rash, even uncomfortably mannish, but he reveals depths 
in her character that have been hidden. In his pages she emerges 


| a woman of complex heart and mind who bravely faced her 
| own tragic circumstances, an extraordinary woman who has at 


last escaped from the confines of her time and class. 


J. H. PLUMB 
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Pax Atomica 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND East-West RELaTIons. By P. M. S. 
Blackett. (C.U.P., 8s. 6d.) 


AToMIC QuEsT. By Arthur H. Compton. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


PROFESSOR BLACKETT, it seems, has emerged from _ political 
ignominy with time, credit and yesterday's heterodoxes on his 
side. In 1948, from the relative obscurity of Manchester he wrote 
a book of rude questions about the military and political con- 
sequences of atomic energy which was regarded as a piece of 
hot propaganda for the Russians. People at that time were specu- 
lating fearfully about what would happen when Russia had a 
stock of atomic weapons of her own. Today, from the relative 
resplendence of Imperial College, London, he has supplied some 
of the answers as he sees them. Global war, he says, is most 
unlikely. Both sides have got the weapons and the means to 
deliver them, but both sides are so afraid of the other’s retaliatory 
power that there is an atomic stalemate. In brief, a somewhat 
uneasy state of pax atomica has been achieved by atomic parity. 
What now? 

According to Blackett, the major military problems are those 
relating to small-scale colonial wars ‘such as are in progress 
now in various parts of the world’ and he feels that the main 
concern of the Great Powers must be to prevent such wars from 
starting and if they do start to prevent them from spreading. 

Ali this and much else besides including reviews of abortive 
American plans for atomic control, the Oppenheimer affair and 
an analysis of the sheer cost of living under the threat of enormous 
destruction has been reduced to a mere hundred pages in a cheap, 
concise and carefully written book. 

But Professor Blackett still seems to be surprised that politicians 
and iitarists are illogical in their actions; he seems to assume 
that the long-term policies of those who order these things in 
the Pentagon, Whitehall and wherever else are governed by syllo- 
gistic reasoning, and apparently he has not heard about what 
the animal behaviourists call aggressive display. But this is ignor- 
ance, bias or faith of a commendable kind. Apart from what to 
this reviewer seem to be Over-positive assertions about the motives 
of the Americans in dropping the first atomic bombs on Japan. 
the book is recommended without qualification. 

An American political analyst called Paul H. Nitze has dis- 
tinguished between his country’s ‘action policy’ which he holds 
is (or, as Professor Blackett says. should be) graduated deterrence 
from her ‘declaratory policy’ of massive retaliation. The declared 
policy of the United States in dropping atomic weapons on Japan 
was to save lives that might otherwise have been lost in a drawn- 
out struggle for the last ditch. Professor Blackett and many others 
assert that the real reason was to keep the Russians out of Japan 
and, perhaps, to justify the cost of the bomb programme to Con- 





gress. This is denied, strongly, in a book by one of the famous | 


Compton brothers of America. 

Arthur H. Compton is a distinguished radiologist ond Nobel 
prize winner who, with Fermi, Oppenheimer, Lawrence, Vannevar 
Bush, Conant and the others, was responsible for the production 
of The First Bomb. He is apparently a God-fearing physicist; 
his book is a curious mixture of fact and sentiment written, one 
feels, for the sake of his conscience and ‘the record.” It will be 
of value chiefly to those who want details about a time of much 
soul-searching among scientists. This is not as well known as it 
should be. 

Leo Szilard, for instance. was one of those responsible for 
bringing the concept of the bomb to President Roosevelt but 
when he knew it was going to be dropped on Japan he protested 
personally to President Truman and circulated petitions in the 
laboratories of the bomb-makers. 

Contradicting Blackett specifically, Compton says it is wrong 
to argue that the Japanese, as a nation, were ready to surrender 
before it was dropped. The Emperor would have surrendered if 
he could but fanatics would have fought on desperately. Szilard, 
on the other hand, was ready to drop an atomic bomb on 


Germany because he felt it ‘would be an evil less than that of | 
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ATLAS of 
THE BIBLE 


by L. H. Grollenberg OP 
translated and edited by 
JOYCE M. H. REID BA and 
Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD 


THIS UNIQUE BOOK provides the most modern, 
original, and exhaustive background history to the Bible 
available. It draws from the vast fund of discovery and 
research accumulated during the last fifty years, including 
the El-Amarna archives, the Ugaritic texts, and the 
famous Dead Sea Scrolls. Maps, illustrations and text 
together lead the reader on an absorbing journey of 
exploration and rediscovery. The text serves to compose 
into a coherent picture the diverse aspects of the maps 
and illustrations. The encyclopaedic 26-page index con- 
tains every place named in the Bible, with the main 
variants in spelling, as well as the names of people with 
notes on the more important personages. 

35 maps in eight colours, two end-paper maps in six colours, 
408 photographs in gravure, 26-page index 

14” x 10}” 166 pp Jos 
illustrated eight-page brochure from your bookselles 
or from the publishers: 36 Park Street, London, W! 





Arthur Stanley Eddington 
by A. VIBERT DOUGLAS Eddington’s life as a thinker 


was filled with adventure, suspense and achievement; 
stellar movements, radiation pressure, the physics of the 
stars, nebulae and galaxies, relativity, quantum theory, 
the significance of the constants in nature—to harmonise 
all these was the vision towards which he pressed with 
supreme confidence. With 1 half-tone plates. 

224 pp 263 


Human Types 


by R. W. FIRTH This new and revised edition of Human 
Types presents the outline, main problems and conclusions 
of modern social anthropology. Much new material has 
been embodied and there are 14 half-tone plates. 


November 20 vii + 224 pp 8s 6d 


NELSON 
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the human destruction he felt sure would result if the Nazis 
should gain the victory.’ Try and forget the word ‘scientist’ for 
the moment and think these points out for yourself. 

JOHN HILLABY 


Pattern of Footprints 


THe CHATHAM ADMINISTRATION, 1766-1768. By John Brooke. 
(Macmillan, 36s.) 

WRITING history in modern times has become an activity in which 
a more or less familiar story is perpetually revised and modified. 
The historian begins with a current interpretation; and his task 
is one of criticism and reconstruction. Sometimes it is hitherto 
unused material that provokes the new turn in telling the story 
and the new assessment of the relative importance of its com- 
ponents; sometimes it is a fresh hypothesis brought to bear upon 
already well-thumbed material, or a new technique of investiga- 
tion. 

Sir Lewis Namier, in two volumes published some years ago, 
began to rework the constitutional history of eighteenth-century 
England. It was a great enterprise, in which, independently, 
Professor Pares and Professor Butterfield and others have taken 
a hand. And in this work many of the old myths and exaggera- 
tions (which were often the product of ‘political’ rather than 
historical thinking) are gradually being dissolved: something 
much more like genuine history is emerging. Mr. John Brooke, 
an early collaborator of Sir Lewis Namier, has made his first 
contribution to this enterprise with his study of the rise and fall 
of the Chatham Administration, 1766-68. 

It is a remarkable book, The story is told, in minute detail, 
of how this ill-starred ministry, designed to bring to an‘end a 
period of unstable governments, was constructed and precariously 
held together and governed the country; of the opposition it had 
to meet; and of how and why its dissolution came about. In 
telling it, Mr. Brooke is concerned to display the exact parts 
played by the participants in events, the King, Chatham himself, 
Grafton,’ Conway, and the leaders of the various groups in 
opposition, Rockingham, Grenville and Bedford. And, bringing 
to-his task not only a great knowledge of the intricaciés of the 
situation, but also admirable powers of lucid exposition, he has 
succeeded in telling a story in which the old absolutes—the 
ambitions of George III, the strategy of Whigs and Tories and 
so on—give place at every turn to precise assessments of the 
persons or combination of persons whose words and actions 
composed this course of events. Eighteenth-century politicians 
acquired the posthumous notoriety of being boring, insignificant 
and disreputable: from all this Mr. Brooke rescues it, not by 
telling us that it is significant and interesting, but by displaying 
it as it actually was. 

But there is something more and something of exceptional 





“A new classic enters 
the annals of cookery” 


says the ‘Tatler’ of 


The Omelette Book 


by Narcissa Chamberlain. Over 300 recipes—hot and cold, 
savoury or sweet—fish, poultry, game, vegetable or plain. It’s 
a gift! 15s. 

other Autumn publications 


THE PROSE OF RUPERT BROOKE 


Edited with an Introduction by Christopher Hassall. 15s. 


THE ROCK PICTURES OF EUROPE 


By Herbert Kuhn, An authoritative account of European pre- 
historic painting and engraving trom the late Paleolithic Age 
down to 500 B.c. Profusely illustrated. 35s. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON 
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interest to anyone concerned to discover how this country is 
governed. For our manner of being governed is a pattern of 
activity composed, not by an architect, but by the footprints of 
statesmen as they went about their day-to-day business, by 
Walpole’s courage, Chatham’s intransigence, Rockingham’s 
feebleness, Townsend’s instability, Conway’s hypersensitiveness. 
And in this respect, the most significant part of Mr. Brooke's 
story is the behaviour of those in opposition, the manner in which 
the opposition to Chatham’s ministry gradually collected itself 
and was set in motion. For Chatham himself Mr. Brooke has the 
greatest admiration, and considers him to be ‘incomparably the 
greatest British statesman of the eighteenth century’; and in 
particular he admires his imaginative grasp of policy. But 
Chatham is recognised also as a man unfitted (even in the more 
favourable circumstances when he could bring his oratory to 
bear upon the House of Commons) for the task of leading an 
Administration in any but exceptional circumstances. But the 
general reader, interested in how his country is governed, and 
on the look-out for the pedigree of much that still has place in 
our manner of being governed, will find most to reflect upon in 
Mr.. Brooke’s more general chapter on Party in the Age of 
Grafton and Chatham. These thirty pages, in which Mr. Brooke 
steps aside from the narrative of events to sketch the character 
of eighteenth-century government at a moment when no great 
religious or constitutional issues divided the country, are perhaps 
his most remarkable achievement. 

A word must be said about Mr. Brooke's style of writing, 
because it is so admirably fitted to his task. He indulges in no 
elaborate imagery, metaphor is absent, the construction is simple 
and direct. But his writing is not at all wanting in qualities of 
imagination; he is often courageous but never foolhardy; and he 
is prepared to add to the narrative the telling phrase which sums 
up a passage and points to the wider entailments of the situations 
he describes. In short, this is ‘history’ and not merely the collec- 
tion of material for some subsequent historian to work upon. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTI 


Green and Pleasant 


THE ROLLING Roab. By L. A. G. Strong. (Hutchinson, 30s.) 
SAILING THROUGH ENGLAND. By John Seymour. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.) 
THE YORKSHIRE DaLes. By Marie Hartley and Joan Ingilby. 
(Dent, 21s.) 
HERE'S A New Day. By Alison Uttley. Faber and Faber, 15s.) 
A SUFFOLK Harvest. By Adrian Bell. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
CiearLy The’ Rolling Road is an important book: it deals with 
a subject of general interest, the development of English roads 
and their traffic. That it is an authoritative account one cannot 
doubt; when Mr. Strong apologises for writing so much about 
the growth of the bus traffic, he explains it is for the sake of 
the student. His apology is to the general reader who, he thinks, 
will not be greatly interested; but surely that reader will be. 
Indeed, after learning all there is behind a London or Birmingham 
bus, in the way of history and organisation, he may feel half- 
ashamed to offer the conductor so modest a fare! Just as inter- 
esting, though in a different way, is the account of earlier vehicles: 
the coach drawn by six oxen in which a lady of quality went to 
church; the first steam locomotive to carry passengers, which 
went, as an eye-witness put it, ‘faster than I could walk’; the 
Victorian bicycle ridden by ‘the cad on castors.’ Most delightful 
perhaps is the account of the stage-coach, drawn by the post- 
horses from which the Post Office derives its name. The book 
is well illustrated and, better still, well written. 

Mr. Seymour’s Sailing Through England deals with a different 
kind of traffic, the craft that plies on rivers and canals, particu- 
larly his own Dutch sailing yacht, Jenny the Third. In this he 
set out with his wife, baby and cat to explore England, starting 
from the Wash and ending at Liverpool. He tells a good stor) 
and records many interesting conversations. He has an odd 
way of looking at things: seals waiting for a sandbank to be 
uncovered by the ebbing tide are like people waiting for the pubs 
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Ready November 30 


THE NUDE 
A Study of Ideal Art 
Kenneth Clark 


Author of ‘Landscape into Art’, etc. 


As in all Sir Kenneth’s writings, Art is not considered in 
isolation but as a necessary part of life. In this history of 
the Nude in Art from the Greeks to the present day the 
reader is swept along in an exhilarating adventure of ideas. 
With 298 photographs. 63s. net 





Available Now 


Book Society Recommendation 


SAINTS OF SIND 


Peter Mayne 


Author of ‘The Alleys of Marrakesh’ 
and ‘The Narrow Smile’ 


‘Sind is in Pakistan; the saints are in Sind. Peter Mayne, 
a man with an eye for a saint—and, indeed, for other out- 
standing and eccentric figures in the Moslem world—made 
a tour of their habitations. The result is this immensely 
diverting book; informal and informed, unshocked and not 
very reverend,’—-GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON in The 
Evening Standard. Frontispiece and map. 18s, net 


ATTIC IN 
LUXEMBOURG 
Beryl Miles 


Author of ‘The Stars My Blanket’ 
and ‘Islands of Contrast’ 


There were few aspects of Luxembourg life that Miss 
Miles did not see in her journeys, Her account is written 
with her inimitable enthusiasm and freshness of contact, and 
into her personal adventures and encounters she weaves the 
history and legends of the Grand Duchy. Illustrated. 215. net 








Book Society Recommendation 


THE PIKE 
IN THE REEDS 
A Novel 


James Kinross 
Author of ‘The Boy from Greece’, etc, 


This is a cautionary tale, dealing with the snare into which 
many Englishmen, with their often mistaken sympathy for 
Germans, fall. It is a powerful story of a prisoner of war 
who returns to Germany after the war, only to find disil- 
lusionment. 16s, net 





JOHN MURRAY 
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GEORGIAN GRACE 
A Social History of Design, 1660-1830 
Joun GLoaG 


A study of architecture, crafts and fashions in the eighteenth 
century and of their influence on the style and taste of the 
age. With a colour frontispiece and more than 400 illus- 
trations. 7os. net 


AMERICA AND THE 
BRITISH LEFT 


From Bright to Bevan HENRY PELLING 


“Tt is short and exceedingly readable, and the author’s 
chosen method . . . succeeds admirably in displaying the 
difficulty of discussing America without pointing the 
moral and making ‘value judgements.’” THe Economist. 

18s. net 


THE 
LIBERAL TRADITION 


From Fox to Keynes 


ALAN BuLLocK.and Maurice SHOCK 
“A most stimulating source-book for the student of 


politics.” THe Datty TELEGRAPH. 


“A fine mixed dish,” THe Specraror, 258. net 


AWARDS OF HONOUR 


CapPrAIN ARTHUR JOCELYN, C.V.O. 


“More valuable than a score of histories.” THe Datty 
TELEGRAPH. 7 gms. net 


OIL PAINTING 
A Practical Guide 


“As good a book of its kind as has yet appeared for 
beginners.” THe ScorsMAN, 18s, net 


STEPHEN BONE 


BALLET DECADE 
Edited by ArRNotp L. HAsKELL 


Outstanding articles and photographs from the first ten 
issues of The Ballet Annual in a handsomely illustrated 
record of ballet activity in many parts of the world. With 
four colour plates and many photographs. 25s. net 


Also Edited by Arnotp L, HAsKELL 
BALLET ANNUAL 1957 with 2 colour 


frontispiece and over 100 photographs. 25s. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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to open, and a crowd nglers is swallowed up by the door 
of a pub like bath-water by a plug-hole. If the gentle reader 
raises his eyebrows at such comparisons, he may be one of those 
people the writer calls ‘walking rice-puddings.’ He sails through 
the country described by Marie Hartley and Joan Ingilby in 
The Yorkshire Dales; but how different is their account of people 
and places. Miss Hartley was associated with the late Ella 
Pontefract in books of a quite unusual charm; in this book she 
and her new partner cover much the same ground, but with 
more detail, and also break fresh ground. It is full of information, 
almost too full, for it is of varying interest. The Yorkshireman, 
who thinks he knows his Dales, may have much to learn from it, 
and to the newcomer it will be an admirable guide. 

Very different is the country Mrs, Uttley explores, or rather 
revisits, a country of the mind, memory. Her book might be called 
‘Here’s an Old Day,’ but there seems to be some special sig- 
nificance in its being a ‘New Day.’ Her senses are so acute that 
the smell of the morning newspaper never loses its charm for 
her; her memory is so retentive that she remembers sitting in 
a tall baby chair at the age of two; the result is her remarkable 
power of evoking the past. Perhaps it is the revived past rather 
than the present which is the ‘New Day.’ So with an emotion 
recollected in tranquillity she writes of her experiences, handling 
old things with the delicate touch of a ghost, yet seeing them 
sharply. Her writing has an almost deceptive simplicity; one 
scarcely realises how good it is. The title, Here’s a New Day, 
whatever its significance, suits this most refreshing book. Mr. 
Adrian Bell, though reminiscent at times, is much more awake 
to the present, and his book A Suffolk Harvest has the form of 
a diary. If he finds people talkative about trivialities, yet reserved 
about their personal affairs, ‘little islands insulated by a surf of 
chit-chat,’ he, at least, is communicative about himself, and in 
a delightful way. He takes us into his home and we enjoy his 
talk, greatly entertained by his wit. Yet perhaps he is at his best 
out in the fields, communicative in the way an artist is or a poet. 
He shows us things which we might not see for ourselves, as, 
for example, rooks sitting silent “in trees, ‘motionless as black 
notes of music on the lines of a score.’ I have not enjoyed a 
country book so much since the last time I read an Adrian Bell. 

ANDREW YOUNG 


Critic and Commentator 


S. JoHN’s GosPEL: A Commentary. By R. H. Lightfoot. Edited 
by C. F. Evans. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


THE FourtH GosPEL: An Expositionary Commentary. By J. 
Alexander Finlay. (Epworth, 12s. 6d.) 
Not all academic figures can inspire their pupils as well as teach 
them, but occasionally one comes across a donnish name that is 
mentioned with touching gratitude by writers in their prefaces; 
names like Edward Caird of Balliol, or Lord Keynes of King’s. 
To this list must be added that of Professor R. H. Lightfoot. None 
of his Oxford pupils are ever likely to forget the effect upon them 
of the little Dean Ireland Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Retiring by nature and sensitive to criticism, he was hardly 
prepossessing to behold, but he had just that mixture of extreme 
convention and strange idiosyncrasy which endears a professor 
to undergraduates. He was abnormally precise—essays: were 
returned with commas changed to colons—and he was extremely 
cautious in his conclusions: only Lightfoot could have written: 
‘I must be allowed to say dogmatically that in the Fourth Gospel 
Judas is probably the Man of Sin.’ He was not even particularly 
original, for much of his work was inspired by German scholars. 
And yet it would not be too much to say that he founded a new 
British school of biblical criticism. Lightfoot handled the sacred 
text with great reverence and with disinterested scholarship, and 
he was not concerned with prevalent questions of sources and 
authorship so much as with the reasons why the New Testament 
authors wrote what they did. He sought to see each particular 
passage in the context of the whole, and thereby he uncovered 
much that earlier scholars had missed because their attention was 


elsewhere. 
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Lightfoot did not leave many volumes behind him—he has a 
better memorial than books—but it was known that he had been 
engaged for some years before his death in 1953 on a commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel. This profound, mysterious and baffling 
work has aptly been called the ‘Everest of New Testament 
studies,’ and other scholars, like Lightfoot, have died before they 
have scaled the summit. His old pupil, Mr. C. F. Evans, Chaplain 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, has skilfully put together the 
surviving manuscript, and has produced as a commentary a 
worthy successor to Westcott’s and Hoskyns’s great posthumous 
works. 

Lightfoot believed that the Fourth Gospel was written on a 
plan in which a ‘work’ or sign of Jesus is usually followed by 
a ‘word’ of the Lord explaining and interpreting it. Here most 
scholars would agree, but he parts company with the majority 
when he affirms that John knew the synoptic gospels and wrote 
not to supplement or to supersede but to interpret them. “The 
growth and experience of the Church had shown that the Lord's 
life was not only an event in Jewish history but also in world 
history’; and John therefore portrays the Lord not so much as 
the Jewish Messiah as the Word of God, the Saviour of the whole 
world. Lightfoot sees religious significance everywhere—perhaps 
too often—and my one criticism concerns the way in which he 
by-passes historical questions which the Fourth Gospel poses 
and which demand an answer. Thus he virtually ignores the 
literary and historical questions which the appendix in Chapter 21 
presents, but he deals faithfully with the reasons for its inclusion 
—the different roles of John and Peter in the early Church. 

By contrast with Lightfoot’s book, Dr. Finlay’s little com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel, although compact, workmanlike 
and judicious, seems like something ‘off the peg’ beside a tailor- 
made suit. Lightfoot’s work, like Finlay’s, can be read by any 
interested reader, and the former may well take the place that 
Temple’s Readings in S. John’s Gospel have long held in the 
affections of laymen. 

HUGH MONTEFIORI 


Niagara in a Bucket 


THE FABULOUS ORSON WELLES. By Peter Noble. (Hutchinson, 
25s.) 

A JouRNEY TO GREATNESS. By David Ewen. (W. H. Allen, 18s.) 

MARRIED TO WILFRED.. By Mabel Pickles. (Odhams, 9s. 6d.) 


PETER NoBLE has attempted bravely, and on the whole suc- 
cessfully, to compress Orson Welles within the covers of a book, 
which is much like trying to contain Niagara in a bucket. An 
infant prodigy who, by the age of ten, had been an actor, producer, 
painter, magician and dramatist, Welles has thrashed through the 
arts like some vast visionary whale, devastating preconceived 
theories and leaving in his wake a series of unforgettable, indeed 
unique, achievements. His films, stage productions and broadcasts 
have been unpredictable, his imagination being as magnificently 
out of control as the rest of him is over-lifesize. Conforming to 
no known pattern, courageous, uncoercible, he has ever been a 
controversial figure, his work inflaming the critics to columns of 
alternate ecstasy and vituperation. Mr. Noble charts the ups and 
downs of his fantastic career with commendable detachment. As 
vouched for by colleagues and friends with whom the author has 
been in touch, Orson Welles has every virtue and every vice, each 
in an outsize, of course, but such are his accomplishments, such 
is his supernatural energy, his talent, his magnetism, his creative- 
ness, one is compelled not to pass judgement on him as a man. 

It cannot have been easy for Mr. Noble to steer a steady course 
through the turbulent seas of his hero’s activities, and occasionally 
he is reiterative and writes untidily, but nevertheless he has 
harpooned his wonder-whale and held him still long enough for 
us to gauge the magnitude of his genius. 

George Gershwin’s genius was concentrated wholly and devour- 
ingly on his music. A Journey to Greatness, by David Ewen, 
covers, in minute detail, every phase of his musical career; his 
popular songs, his orchestral works, and his opera, Porgy and 
Bess, coming in for long, serious analyses which devotees of 
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Give Books This Christmas 





Of Religious Interest 


Peter Marshall 


The new book is GOD LOVES YOU. Edited by Catherine 

Marshall and beautifully illustrated in colour, it consists of 

the favourite stories and prayers of the Marshall family. 
10/6 


And, of course, his world-famous biography A MAN 
CALLED PETER (15/- and 10/6). his sermons MR. JONES, 
MEET THE MASTER (10/6) and LET’S KEEP CHRIST- 
MAS (5/-), and his prayers PRAYERS OF PETER 
MARSHALL. 12/6 


Fulton Sheen 


The new book is THE TRUE MEANING OF CHRIST- 
MAS, a book of universal and lasting appeal for people o/ 
all faiths. With colour illustrations and a special Gift 
Envelope, it makes an ideal “*better-than-a-Christmas-Card’’ 
present. 6/- 

And, of course, Bishop Sheen’s world-famous LIFE 1S 
WORTH LIVING Series: Vols. 1, 2 and 3 (THINKING 
LIFE THROUGH). 15/- each 


Brian Hession 


His wonderful account of his recovery trom cancer— 
DETERMINED TO LIVE—is, as The Bishop of Coventry 
says in his foreword, “challenging, stimulating and com- 
forting thousands.”’ Illustrated. 15/- 





Of Sporting Interest 


Dick Button 


Any figure-skating enthusiast would be thrilled with a 
present of DICK BUTTON ON SKATES. Engaging 
exciting life story and crammed with expert advice. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with action photographs. 25/- 





_ Of General Appeal 


Kenneth Matthews 


The well-known BBC and TV commentator throws a 
brilliant spotlight on Rio and the Fawcett Country in 
BRAZILIAN INTERIOR. “Enthralling’—TJhe Times. 

Illustrated. 15/- 


Geoff Taylor 


Fourth Large Printing of his PIECE OF CAKE, which Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod says “‘should be read by 
everyone who is interested in how war affects the lives of 
men who fight.”’ 15/- 


‘Reba Lee’ 


Second Large Printing of her | PASSED FOR WHITE, 
an intensely moving autobiography of a coloured girl who 
tried to “cross the barrier.”’ 15/- 
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| Wyndham Lewis 


The Human Age I 


CHILDERMASS 


The brilliant tirst novel of The Human Age is 
now republished, illustrated by Michael 
Ayrton. It introduces the two ex-human be- 
ings, Pullman and Satters, waiting in the camp outside the 
Magnetic City. It is in this book that the Bailiff, Mr. Lewis's 
most extraordinary creation, holds his disorderly court 
among the recently dead. 25s 











Hesketh Pearson 


BEERBOHM TREE 


His Life and Laughter 


‘Mr. Pearson has dealt justly with all these facets of a 
multitudinous and abounding figure. As a young man, he 
was a member of Tree’s company: he remembers well the 
fascinating miscellany of his chief’s kindly actions and un- 
kindly comment: he has written a book which Tree would 
surely have liked, salty in its criticism and carefully consid- 
ered in its admiration . . .a word-portrait that can be hung 
in high company.” ( The Listener) 

| Recommended by the Book Society. 





Illustrated, 25s 


Chiang Yee 
THE SILENT 
TRAVELLER IN PARIS 


‘After so many stereotyped conducted tours it is a pleasure 
to explore Paris, and to rediscover some of its aspects, in 
| the company of such a cultured and yet unspoilt Oriental 
guide.” (The Economist) Illustrated in colour and line, 30s 








Harold Acton 


THE BOURBONS OF NAPLES 


Since the unification of Italy the Bourbons of Naples have 
been systematically damned, but Naples owes much of its 
living character to that remarkable dynasty. Mr. Acton has 
provided at last a comprehensive and comprehensible his- 
tory, and he shows how the Bourbons appeared to their 
contemporaries from 1734 to 1825. 

Recommended by the Book Society. 


Tilustrated, 50s 
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Winner of the Sunday Times £1,000 Prize 


Gallipoli 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 


‘To Mr. Moorehead belongs the honour of being the first writer to 
present Gallipoli in histortcal perspective, and I find it difficult to 
express, in the hackneyed superlatives of literary criticism, my 
admiration for his accomplishment.’—sIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
(Observer) Book Society Non-Fiction Choice Illustrated 2Is. 


Man Explores the Sea 


JAMES DUGAN 


‘It is a long book, splendidly illustrated, and it contains more 
excitement and adventure than any book I have read this year.’-— 
1AN FLEMING (Sunday Times)._ Illustrated 30s. 


First Love 
TURGENEYV, Translated by ISAIAH BERLIN 


‘Surely one of the few perfect achievements in fiction . . . told with 
lucid beauty . . . illuminating character and mood with an extra- 
ordinary subtlety of observation: —From the Introduction by 
LORD DAVID CECIL. Illustrated in colour and line by FRITZ 
WEGNER 18s. 


Fabled Shore 


ROSE MACAULAY 

FROM THE PYRENEES TO PORTUGAL 

‘As a traveller, she is zestful, interested, inquisitive, indomitable, 
indefatigable, and always amused. . . . This truly enchanting book.’ 
—v. SACKVILLE-WEST (Spectator) New edition Illustrated 21s. 


2 NEW SIMENONS: 


‘One of the greatest writers of our time. —-RALPH PARTRIDGE 
(New Statesman). 

‘An incredibly expert, dry and inventive story-teller; the spell is 
infallible.’-——-v. S. PRITCHETT. 


The Sacrifice 


Containing Mr. Hire’s Engagement and Young Cardinaud 


My Friend Maigret 
The Dark Window 


THOMAS WALSH 


The author of Nightmare in Manhattan here builds up the same 
kind of tension, confining his action almost entirely to a luxurious 
New York hotel lls. 6d. 


Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter 


EDWARD STREETER 


All that is inevitable, enjoyable, maddening and amusing about 
Christmas by the author of Father of the Bride. Illustrated 13s. 6d. 


Six Great Mountaineers 
RONALD CLARK 


Whymper, Leigh-Mallory, Mummery, 
Collie, Hunt. J/lustrated 


To be published on November 29 


JAMES THURBER’S 
Further Fables for Our Time 


Fifty fables for modern man, deduced from the behaviour of 
Thurber’s many four-footed or feathered, but always fabulous, 
friends. Illustrated 13s. 6d. 


Britain, 


Commonwealth and Empire, 1901-55 
PAUL KNAPLUND 





13s. 6d. 


10s. 6d, 





Winthrop Young, Norman 
10s. 6d. 





Maps 35s. 


Shakespeare at the Old Vic, 1955-6 
ROGER WOOD and MARY CLARKE 


Fully illustrated 25s. * 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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things contrapuntal may enjoy and others may think are un- 
deserved. That he ‘made a lady out of jazz’ and revolutionised 
the contemporary musical idiom is certain; that his popular 
numbers, the lyrics of many of which were written by his dis- 
tinguished brother Ira and are here inscribed (to their detriment), 
will haunt the world’s ear for ever is equally sure. What is less 
obvious is whether such an intensive study of his creative life 
will appeal to the general run of ‘Lady Be Good’ hummers. 
Gershwin himself was completely self-centred, music was the 


| be-all and end-all of his existence, and his conceit was so naive 


one feels he must have been aware, though he does not say so, 
that he was a channel for rather than a source of harmony. As 
a tribute to a great artist Mr. Ewen’s book is comprehensive to 
a fault, but Gershwin’s private life being practically a void, it 
is notably to musicians rather than to musical humanitarians that 
it extends its excellent prose. 

Mabel Pickles’s autobiography, Married to Wilfred, is just 
what one would expect it to be, friendly and forthright. There is 
no nonsense about Mabel. Unpretentious, practical, and cheerful, 
she provides the necessary ballast for the dreamy idealism of her 
famous broadcasting husband. Through days of poverty and grief 
up to the successful but exhausting present she has evidently been 
the jolliest sort of rock, and her sensible philosophy of life makes 
her an endearing if not a literary figure. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Mopping-up Operation 
THE METAPHYSICALS AND MILTON. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto 
and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 
Tu1s book marks the triumpRant conclusion of a long campaign. 
It should not have been a necessary campaign, but now that it 


has been won the Master of Jesus must look back over it with 
considerable satisfaction. A generation or so ago the Metaphysi- 


| cals, and Donne in particular, were ‘rediscovered.’ Some of those 





who performed the greatest services in helping us to appreciate 
them—notably Mr. Eliot and Dr. Leavis—unfortunately felt it 
necessary to evaluate Donne by attacking Milton. One suspects 
that part of the distaste for Milton shown by Mr. Eliot at least 
had its origin—consciously or unconsciously—in political rather 
than purely poetical considerations. But it was expressed in the 
form of that denigration of Milton as a poet which for a short 
time became the hallmark of a Cambridge education. It has 
needed the devoted work of many scholars and critics, and 
especially of Dr. Tillyard, to re-establish Milton as one of the 
greatest English poets; and to show that the sharp antithesis 
between Milton and the Metaphysicals is a false one. Like all 


| truths, these seem self-evident once they have been correctly 


stated; but our debt to the Master of Jesus for his persistent and 
passionate demonstration of them is very great. 

This volume of lectures represents a sort of mopping-up opera- 
tion. Dr. Tillyard modestly describes his purpose as being ‘to 
suggest rather than to argue closely.’ One suggestion is that ‘in 
the early seventeenth century, until the Civil War forced men 
unnaturally to commit themselves and to take sides, they had an 
exceptional number of options open to them, and that they throve 
on these options whether or not they ultimately settled to a 
definite habit of mind.’ The paradoxes and ‘wit’ of the Metaphysi- 
cals were related to conflicts in society itself. But only Donne, Dr. 
Tillyard suggests, made a definite habit of mind of remaining 
suspended between contradictions; and Milton also reflected the 
tensions of his age, though he did it by structural ironies and 
surprises rather than by verbal ‘wit.’ 

Donne ‘shows little trace’ of a ‘sense of public or social obliga- 
tion.’ Milton’s rhetoric, on the other hand, ‘acknowledges its 
obligation to the grand code of rules laid down by the con- 
temporary republic of letters. For Milton, who had an extremely 
sensitive social conscience, this was liberty; a willing conformity 
to laws based on the universal principle of human reason.’ In 
this respect ‘Metaphysicals’ like Herbert Vaughan and Marvell 


| were closer to Milton than to Donne. Dr. Tillyard suggests that 


the distinction is between types of personality; that it is not a 
distinction between good and bad poetry. ‘The ultimate effect of 
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David Attenborough 


ZOO QUEST 
TO GUIANA 


‘A highly entertaining account of the wild life 
of the forest and savannah. Mr. Attenborough 
is a first-class raconteur.’’—Sunday Times. 

Over 50 superb photographs. 18s, net 


Haroun Tazieff 


SOUTH FROM 
THE RED SEA 


| An eloquent record of an expedition with 
Cousteau to the Red Sea and then through the 
jungles and deserts of Africa. 
Illustrated. 








18s, net 


| Lutterworth Press 











MENTAL PAIN AND THE CURE OF SOULS 
H. Guntrip 


New conceptions of the nature of personality that have arisen 
out of post-Freudian analytic research 


SURSUM CORDA 


Sydney H. Moore 


Mr. Moore looks behind the hymn to discern the man who first 
wrote its loved sequence 


THE COVENANT PEOPLE OF GOD 
H. F. Wickings 
work of leading scholars are presented clearly and simply in 


English of the 20th century 9s. 6d. 


ANTIDOTE TO DOUBT 


A. E. Gould 


conduct. Here are the fundamentals of faith in a confusing 
world 6s. 6d. 


THE TEN WORDS 


12s. 6d. 


complex contemporary life to-day 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA | 





wrred 


8s. 6d. | 


The story of the people of God. In this book the results of the | 


Modern living raises for many, problems of personal belief and | 


Sydney Myers | 
A study of the Ten Commandments and their relevance to our | 














10s. 6d. | 


Studies of some 17th and 18th century German hymn writers. 








RECOMMENDED 


Fougasse 


THE GOOD-TEMPERED PENCIL 


For those who appreciate funny drawings and those who 
want to know why they are funny—a survey of modern 
humorous art, mostly from Punch and the New Yorker. 20s 


Paul Jennings 


MODEL ODDLIES 


A new “Oddly” is always one of the sought-afte 
Christmas books. Illustrated again by HARO HODSON. 


Tos 6 


FOR LOVE AND MONEY 


“Brilliance.” Sunday Times. 
“It is the best kind of fooling.” 
ment. 


Times Literary Supple- 
I2s 6d 


Theatre 1955-6 


IVOR BROWN 


An indispensable work of reference to be read for 
pleasure. Considered opinions of both individual 
productions and the state of the theatre in general. 21s 


Shakespeare 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 1954-6 


A new pictorial record with superb photographs by 
Angus McBean and a critical analysis by Ivor Brown. 
The fourth volume in this admirable series. 21s 


Rachel 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 


‘Absorbing, admirably evocative.’’ JOHN GIELGUD. 
“The supreme actress of all great actresses. Alluring, 
bewitching, and even—occasionally—electrifying.”’ 
ALAN DENT. 21s 


FROM THE 


Third Programme 


Edited by JOHN MORRIS 


“A capital selection.”’ ROSE MACAULAY. 
‘Immensely good value.”” New Statesman & Nation. 
(Nonesuch) 21s 


Blake’s 


PENCIL DRAWINGS 


SECOND SERIES 
Edited by SIR GEOFFREY KEYNES 


Fifty-six exciting drawings reproduced in the fines 
collotype. Limited edition of 1,400 copies. 
Nonesuch) 


MAX REINHARDT 
10 EARLHAM STREET, WC2 


4 gns 
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Alan Villiers 


PIONEERS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. A 
history of man’s gradual conquest of the sea 
from the days of the ancient Pheenicians and 
Chinese up to the present day. ‘Recom- 
mended for a boy’s present.’—Times Ed. 
Supp. Illustrated, 16s. net 


Pamir: A Voyage to Rio 

HILARY TUNSTALL-BEHRENS. ‘Quite 
one of the most direct, vivid and immediate 
accounts I know of a sailing ship voyage— 
that perennially fascinating theme.’—AUBREY 
DE SELINCOURT. Illustrated, 21s. net 


A General History of 


The Pirates 


CAPT. CHARLES JOHNSON. A reprint 
of the famous classic, ‘the source-book of 
pirate yarns and lore.’—TJimes Lit. Supp. 

Illustrated, 30s. net 


ae ae Cate aa ae ae OE 


Recent Archeological 
Excavations in Britain 


Edited by R. L. S. BRUCE-MITFORD. 
‘A monument to the development of British 
archeological technique and to the high 
standard of excavation now widely practised 
in Britain.——-GLYN DANIEL, in the Spectator. 

Illustrated, 42s. uet 


The Reptile World 


CLIFFORD POPE. A magnificent volume, 
beautifully illustrated, on the natural history 
of the snakes, lizards, turtles and crocodilians. 

233 photographs, 50s. net 


Maxwell Knight 


ANIMALS AFTER DARK. The author 
discusses the habits of nocturnal animals. ‘A 
book by Maxwell Knight on’ some aspects of 
Natural History is always a treat, and this 
book is no exception.’—School Nature Study. 

Illustrated, 15s. net 


The Cat’s 


Medical Dictionary 

HAMILTON KIRK. Written by a well- 
kn@wn veterinary surgeon, this is the ideal 
guide for cat-lovers. ‘I consider the advice 
given very practical and sound for novice and 
older breeder.’-—KATHLEEN YORKE, in a Fore- 
word. Illustrated, 15s. net 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


SONGS OF TWO SAVOYARDS. A de- 
lightful collection of the favourite songs from 
the Savoy operas, with piano accompaniment. 

21S. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Me ee oe oe oe ARs REREREM 
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| old fool,’ ‘For God’s sake hold your tongue’), which often lead 
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a work of art,’ he adds with deceptive innocence, ‘depends only 
to a small degree on superficial complexities.’ Milton had ‘no 
occasion to shun a fundamental simplicity.’ He ‘did not thrust 
his personality overmuch into-his poetry, and he chose to inhabit 
the general centre rather than to construct a private bower or 
perform dazzling acrobatics near the circumference.’ 

Dr. Tillyard neatly illustrates his point by contrasting sonnets 
which the two poets wrote to their dead wives. It is also made 
by comparing Donne’s magnificently startling opening lines (“Busy 


up to a rather perfunctory conclusion, with the perfect artistry 
of Milton’s conclusions, towards which the whole poem works. 
Finally, though Dr. Tillyard greatly respects Donne’s achieve- 
ment, he is vigilant to point out where he has been overpraised. 


SPE 








Wyatt, for instance, ‘came before Donne in letting the drama into 

lyric verse and letting it talk.’ For all its brevity, this is a weighty 

book, and one whose suggestions reverberate in the mind. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Yet More of Africa 


~Cape CoLp To Cape Hot. By Richard Pape. (Odhams, 18s.) 


THE RoapD To Timsuctoo. By John Skolle. (Gollancz, 18s.) ; 
THe GATE HANGs WELL. By James W. Stapleton. (Hammond and p 
Hammond, || 6s.) t 
Moncaso. By John Alfred Jordan, as told to John Prebble. & , 
(Nicholas Kaye, 18s.) ‘ 
STILL they come, these books about Africa. It is, I suppose, a 
tribute to adventurous man as well as to Africa’s special lure that N 
men of assorted ages and background find Africa’s charms 

: : ; al 
sufficiently compelling to go on producing books which are highly dl 
subjective and, let’s face it, usually pretty wordy. For sheer gusto p 


and guts Mr. Pape’s book must top the latest list. It offers nearly 
300 pages of energetic, slipshod, highly personal writing about 4 
fantastic journey from ‘Cape Cold,’ Nordkaap, at the top of the 
world 600 miles above the Arctic Circle, to ‘Cape Hot,’ the Cape 
of Good Hope at Africa’s tip. One must hand it to Mr. Pape, of 
whose unusual and pugnacious personality one had learnt some. 
thing from two earlier books, that he pulled off this exhausting drive 
of nearly 18,000 miles. Resolute Yorkshire spirit, the Austin Motor 
Company, tolerant if a shade cynical French officials in the Sahara 
—above all, perhaps, Mr. Pape’s publishers—contributed to this 
possibly somewhat unnecessary journey. 


Mr. Skolle, an American writer with a nice literary style, stuck 


| to the Sahara and went from Taoudéni to Timbuctoo in a more 


leisurely if highly uncomfortable way—on a camel. The book i 


| written with an assured touch, is modest and gives some fascinat 


ing glimpses of the proud, blue-veiled Tuareg tribe, of Bidon 


| which must surely be one of the strangest and dreariest settlements 
| on earth and, not least, of Timbuctoo itself—ruined, ghostly and 


infinitely remote. Mr. Skoile eschews dramatics, but is entertaining 
and instructive about the love-life of the camel. 
The Gate Hangs Well is described as a ‘Kenya Diary.’ I think 
Mr. Stapleton must be rather an infuriating, if enthusiastic, persongy 
and his wife Elizabeth an exceptionally patient partner. Nothing 
seems to go quite right for him. He went to Kenya after leaving 
the RAF and the story of his manifold problems and difficultie 


| on his land makes quite amusing if occasionally tedious and 
sentimental reading. Whether it would make anyone want to tr 


| blood. I liked a rather touching chapter in which Mr. Jorda 


his luck at Kenya farming is anybody’s guess. 

Mongaso harks back to an earlier Africa. Mr. Jordan left ther 
in the Twenties but is still going strong, aged seventy-six. Hi 
memory, it would seem, is prodigious and he tells to John Prebble 
with a curious mixture of nostalgia and relish, the stories of year 
largely spent shooting crocodile, hippo, lion, buffalo, elephant and 
all the rest. One wonders how much is Jordan and how mud 
Prebble. Some of the descriptive writing is very good and fo 
those who like a recital of animal slaughter there is plenty 0 







describes his honeymoon which was spent by him and Him 
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MARY MALCOLM’S 
autobiography 


ME 


through which her charming personality shines as 
brilliantly as through a television screen. 


[llustrated 21/- net 


THE SLEEP OF THE JUST 
MOULOUD MAMMERI 
“This novel offers a disturbingly topical gloss on 
current affairs in the Middle East . .. very well 
worth reading.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. - 
- net 


THEY FOUND REFUGE 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


An account, from first-hand information, of what 
was done by British Jews for the victims of Nazi 
persecution. 18/- net 


THE PURITAN TRADITION : 
IN ENGLISH LIFE 


JOHN MARLOWE 
Neither a caricature nor a eulogy, this is a sober 
analysis of that trait which has given to English 
character tenacity in adversity and complacency in 
16/- net 


prosperity. January 17th 


The Cresset Press 





Rot Back 
the Sky 


WaRD TAYLOR 


A Novel of the US Air Force 
at War 

“Has a quality all its own 

which gives it depth and 

stature. .. . Sheer realism this 

with no holds barred.’’— 

VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 15s. 





GERALD HAMILTON 


“Entertaining, plausible and 
discreetly indiscreet . . . 
Maurice Richardson (contri- 
butes) an epilogue as hilarious 
as it is penetrative.”’-—JOHN 
CONNELL in The Evening News. 

Illustrated. 15s. 





FOR EARLY SPRING PUBLICATION 


The Deer Park 


A New Novel by NORMAN MAILER 











Moen Squadron 


JERRARD TICKELL 


- Stalag Doctor 


1. SCHRIRE 


“The achievement of this 
secret Carter Paterson of the 
air."—-XAN FIELDING in The 
Evening Standard. 

_“An able account of their 
hitherto unsung exploits which 
reads like a thriller.’,-—Ox/ford 
Mail. 13s. 6d. 


wrrea 


WINGATE 


The amazing personal adven- 
tures of the only doctor who 
has yet described the practice 
of his profession behind enemy 
barbed wire, from the days of 
Dunkirk until the Liberation, 
told by himself. 


13s. 6d. 
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British Military 
Administration 
in the Far East 


By F. S. V. DONNISON 


How the Army inherited responsibilities from civil 
authorities that were swept away by the Japanese advance; 
how they acquitted themselves of these additional duties; 
and how the return to civil administration was complicated 
by the upsurge of nationalism in former Allied depend- 
encies. (History of the Second World War) 

40s. (post 1s. 6d.) 


Nyasaland 


By FRANK DEBENHAM 


An addition to the Corona Library series providing a 
colourful and accurate picture of this remote yet pro- 
gressive member of the Central African Federation. 

Illustrated. 25s. (post 11d. 


English Watches 


By J. F. HAYWARD 


A brief survey of the history of watch-making in England, 
with illustrative examples from the collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 7s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


Anna Paviocva 


Arnold L. Haskell introduces this illustrated catalogue of 
the Anna Pavlova Commemorative Exhibition at the 
London Museum. Every ballet lover will treasure this 
souvenir of the world’s greatest dancer. 3s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


Coming 4th December 


London Airport 


By JOHN CHANDOS 
Drawings by Cullen and Topolski 


Whether your approach to air travel is romantic or prosaic, 
you will find this well-produced book about the new 
world air centre both fascinating and informative. 

4s. (post 3d.) 


Gl Od 8 fe) 


from the Government Bookshops in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Bristol and Belfast, or through any bookseller 








IDEAS FOR XMAS 


GIFT BOOKS 


CAPE COLD TO CAPE HOT 


(2nd large printing) 
Richard Pape 


Amazing 17,500-mile journey of the man they couldn’t 
stop. “A travelogue with the brakes off.”’—JERSEY POST. 


Illustrated. 18/- net 


DISCHARGED DEAD 


Sydney Hart 


Exciting true story of Britain’s submarines at war. “*.. . fills 
you with pride.” —H, E. BATES. 
Illustrated. 13/6 net 


WORLD PRIZE STORIES 


(Second Series) 


Forty-one top short stories from “World Prize Stories”’ 
Competition. 16/- net 


FOR A KING’S LOVE 


Queen Alexandra of Yugoslavia 
Intimate Royal memoirs of compelling interest. “One of 
the frankest autobiographies ever to have been written by a 


Queen,.”’—LADY. 
Illustrated, 


CONQUEST OF DISABILITY 


Editor: Sir lan Fraser 
Personal stories of fortitude and adaptability. “J am deeply 


impressed.”"—JOHN CONNELL, EVENING NEWS. 
Frontispiece. 


FIT FOR A KING 
F. J. Corbitt 
Intriguing recollections of Court life in four reigns. “A 


very gracious book.’’—SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 
Illustrated. 


ONE MAN ...MANY PARTS 
Lord Gorell 
The autobiography of a remarkable and versatile man. 


“*A charming, discursive and often amusing book.’’—SPHERE. 
Illustrated. 25/- net 


LAWS AND FLAWS 
Edward F. Iwi 
Legal loopholes and lapses of the legislators. 


.. . Will give more insights to the ordinary reader than many 
a standard work.” —EVENING STANDARD 21/- net 


ODHAMS 


21/- net 


15/- net 


16/- net 


From All Booksellers 








| 
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| and self-advertiser.’ As usual, I fear, Fisher was right. 
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(reluctant?) spouse on a macabre trek 4,000 miles across Africg 
from Mombasa to the mouth of the Congo River. 

Alf inall; offe’s verdict ofi these four books is the rath 
melancholy one that, while there can be few more stimulatin 
subjects for an author than Africa, there is a danger that suc 
personalised stuff can sometimes fall a bit flat. 
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Unbanked Fires 


FEAR GoD AND DreAD Nouaut. The Correspondence of Admir 
of the Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. Vol. II. Edited b 
Arthur J. Marder. (Cape, 35s.) 

LorD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE has been rightly called the great 

naval administrator since St. Vincent. But what few people seen 

to have noticed is how similar, in many facets, their two lives werd 

Fisher, in his own words, ‘entered the Navy penniless, friendle 

and forlorn’; and he got where he did, in Professor Marder 

words, ‘by sheer ability, character and perseverance.’ This, wor 
for word, is equally true of St. Vincent. The two men were ali 
even in their hours of work. St. Vincent rose at 4 a.m. and retire 
at 8 p.m., Fisher at 5 a.m. and 9.30 p.m. Although almost exact 

a hundred years separated their respective tenures of the Adm 

alty they were faced with much the same sort of problems a 

much the same sort of opposition. Both had to fight the bogey 

invasion, and Fisher’s ‘Sleep quiet in your beds’ speech at t 

Guildhall became just as famous in its own day as St. Vincenf 

caustic rejoinder to his fellow peers (‘I do not say they can 

come, my lords: I only say they cannot come by sea’). Nei 
man cared a rap for the resentment and hostility which in trad 

tional circles their uncompromising policies aroused; though j 

evitably this meant Fisher having to cope with Beresford, a 

St. Vincent with Orde. Both were determined to, and did, refo 

long-standing abuses in the fleet and dockyards, and St. Vinceft 

phrase for time-servers—‘damned old women’—was one t 

Fisher incorporated into his own language. Neither hesitated 

give preference to a junior officer over a senior where merit clear! 

demanded it; and the result was in one case Nelson and the oth¢ 

Jellicoe. Both adamantly refused to favour the Establishme 

‘Buggins is first cousin of the Duke of Dankshire, wrote Fis 

‘and can’t be passed over. He is an ass, but he must have his tut 

But Buggins didn’t get his turn in 1904 any more than in 18 

when St. Vincent turned down almost every application from 

aristocracy, ‘not excluding those from all the princes of the bloo 

The creative imagination and dynamic energy with which bo 
men were gifted spill over into their correspondence, and it ist 
that makes their letters such fascinating reading. ‘The mere sou 
of a court-martial,’ St. Vincent once wrote to a young officer, ‘ 
the same pestilential effects as a suspicion of female chastity.’ Tl 
richness of language was matched by Fisher. On the subject 
his biography he wrote to a friend: . I want no filatul 
panegyrist to make me out a plaster saint, nor a boudoir pimp! 
Bellairs to represent me with forked tail and horns.’ 

But in one respect they were different. St. Vincent was not cal 
‘Old Oak’ for nothing, and passion played no part either in his 
or letters. Yet the feminine side in Fisher was strong, and so 
phrases in his correspondence—My beloved First Lord,’ ‘Yot 
till Hell freezes’—recall the unbanked fires of Nelson. To his m4 
correspondents he set down his thoughts as they came to him 
is disturbing, incidentally, to find so many of the letters head 
‘Burn this’), and the directness and vigour of the style create tht 
own self-portrait. This was the man who, in Winston Churchf 
words, ‘sustained the power of the Royal Navy at the most critf 
period in its history.’ 

It only remains to congratulate Professor Marder and Me 
Jonathan Cape on a book which as regards editing, indexi 
selection and presentation is a model of its kind. If I may end§ 
a personal note, there is one reference in the index to a great-umt 
of mine, Admiral Sir William Kennedy. The family had alwi 
led me to believe that he was a paragon of sailorly virtues, 
according to Fisher he was ‘never anything else than a wind 
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Christmas 
BOOKS 


CRICKET CROSSFIRE Keith Miller 13s. 6d. 
Australia’s colourful vice-captain of the 1956 Test 
Series has written a controversial and effervescent 
autobiography. 

THE A.B.C. OF SHOW BUSINESS 

Wolf Mankowitz 8s. 6d. 
This year’s perfect Christmas gift—a witty, profusely 
illustrated and lavishly produced examination of Show 
Business. With an introduction by Peter Ustinov. 


THE PALACE AND THE JUNGLE 

Nina Epton 16s. 
An exceptionally well-written account of the author’s 
travels and adventures in Java. 

‘A travel book, which with fifteen fine illustrations is 
notable in its rather rare class."—Daniel George 

A Book Society Recommendation 


DID IT HAPPEN? 8s. 6d. 
A bedside anthology of thirty-three stories—either ‘true 
or false’-—by today’s finest writers, including: C. S. 
Forester, Wolf Mankowitz, André Maurois, J. B. 
Morton, William Saroyan, G. B. Stern and Stevie Smith. 


GIFTS WITH ‘A DIFFERENCE’ 


INTERNATIONAL GLOBE £4. 10s. 
Eighteen inches in diameter, inflatable and unbreak- 
able, the Globe measures nearly five feet at the Equator. 
Of high gloss, glass-like appearance. Complete with 
contemporary metal stand. 


GETTING AROUND IN FRANCE £4. 10s. 


The most effective, least expensive course of language 
tuition ever devised. With long-playing records and 
illustrated text book. 


+ 
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) New Books of Distinction 
4 J . J 
\ English Country House Mid-Georgian 
1760-1800 
Christopher Hussey illustrates and describes thirty great country houses 
including Uppark, Hatchlands, Tabley House, Kedleston, Shugborough, 
Syon House, Mersham le Hatch, Brocket Hall, Peper Harow, Trafalga: 
House, Wardour Castle, Saltram, Claremont, Newby Hall, Downton Castle, 
Woodhall Park, Heveningham Hall, Stourhead, Harewood House, etc., etc. 
124” x 10”. Over 400 photographs. £6 6s. 
Already published. English Country Houses. Early Georgian, 1715-60. 


“Comes as near to perfection as anything in our lifetine.”— 
New York Saturday Review. 


Waterfowl of the World, Volume II 


Jean Delacour. filustrated with Colour Paintings by Peter Scott. This work 1s 
to be presented in three volumes, and will provide a synthesis of all that is known 
ot Waterfowl as they exist at the present time. The first volume deals with three 
sub-families of Waterfowl, including the swans and geese. The second covers the 
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whole of the rest of the duck family, including mallard, teal, gadwalls, wigeon 
etc. 10" x 74”. 24colour plates. 33 distribution maps. £6 6s. Volume | out of print 


English Gardens Open to the Public 


4. G. L. Hellyer. A companion volume to English Country Houses Open tu 
the Public (25s.) and Scottish Country Houses and Gardens (25s.). Describes 
and illustrates 96 outstanding gardens together with the features that have made 
them famous. 114” x9". 30s 


e ° . 
Picture Books of Britain 
All-British quality productions. Largest monochrome plates (114” x9”) by the 
hest photographers. Unsurpassed portrayals of the British scene. 


Combined Editions 


Magnificent gift books containing in one volume all Picture Books of Britain 
and London yet published. 
BRITAIN 343 photographs £2 2s. LONDON 247 photographs 3s 


Other titles, single volumes. Britain, Series |, 11, 11 and IV, and London, Series | 
if and III, 15s. each. Also Picture books of The West Country, The Lake District 
Scotland, Ireland Wales, 12s. 6d. each. 


Order NOW: 


I 2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, WC.2 
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The world’s best-selling children’s annual. With games, 
puzzies and a painting competition. 


PRESENTATION LIBRARY 75s. 
* Ten lavishly produced children’s classics in presen- 
tation case. Titles included: Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-Glass by Lewis Carroll Black 
Beauty by Anna Sewell, Children of the New Forest by 
Captain Marryat, A Christmas Carol, by Charies 
Dickens, Gulliver’s Travels by Jonathan Swift, Fairy 
Tales by Hans Andersen, The Heroes by Charles 
Kingsley, Tales from Shakespeare by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury and Treasure Island 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
* Also available in cases of five books 


OLDBOURNE PRESS 


121-128 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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3% | GETTING AROUND IN SPAIN ts 
O o E s A eerthie With records and book. Senate 
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. Ti i ; P 3% WHEN JESUS WAS A LITTLE BOY * 
aa critically examined by 36 leading Georgia Eberling 5 eae 
atuleé authorities, with a foreword b A full colour illustrated story told in lilting verse of the * 
mp! . Y boyhood of Jesus. set 
| ERICH KLEIBER RUPERT ANNUAL 4s. 6d. 
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(Sol) Standard ed. 40s. net De-luxe ed. 60s. net 


head THE RED FORT 
a by JAMES LEASOR 


A thrilling account of the siege of Delhi during 
the Indian Mutiny—100 years ago 


Illustrated 379 pages 2Is, net 
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Adventurers All? 


How much is ‘adventure’ something that happens to a person, 
and how much is it, of necessity, an occurrence which he controls 
or manages? Perhaps too many people assess as adventurous what 
is foolhardiness or plain mismanagement; the dictionary tells us, 
‘Adventure: an enterprise in which hazard or risk is incurred’— 
which could apply, nowadays, to such actions as crossing Picca- 
dilly Circus against the lights, or bicycling to Penzance. It 
depends, surely, on the narrator’s sense of perspective; and this 
is our best clue to the real worth of both the ‘adventure’ and the 
manner of its telling. 

Three of these four books do not, in any real sense of the word, 
deal in adventure; the other is truly hair-raising both with its 
accounts of events and in its casual give-away of a calculated 
taking of risks that is either inhuman . .-. or superhuman. It is 
the story of Dick Grace (Crash Pilot: Longmans, 16s.), who 
learned to fly by taking a plane up solo at fifteen years of age; 
he managed to break his neck only some years later, after flying 
fighters in the First World War and before flying bombers in the 
Second World War. Between, he lived as a Hollywood stunt man 
—wrecking planes, jumping off burning buildings, changing planes 
in mid-flight, wrestling with alligators—for the greater glory of the 
Cinematic Art. Out of this splendidly calculated risk-taking came 
the devising of rules whereby pilots of accidentally crashing 
planes could win a fifty-fifty chance of saving their necks. Mr. 
Grace broke ribs, arms, kneecaps, and his neck, and was flying 
over Germany in May, 1945. The story moves fast and clear, 
exudes veracity in every paragraph and its very faint tone of self- 
mockery creates a clean, extroverted style that exactly: suits the 
bloody events. 

Any voyage in any sort of ship has the possibility of adventure. 
but it must be recollected not only in tranquillity but also in 
humility. Our three maritime authors manage to work into their 
tales lots of dullness, muddled thinking, and irrelevancies. Harold 
Waters, a down-and-out New Zealander of seventeen, joined the 
American Coast Guard in San Francisco (Adventure Unlimited: 
Hutchinson, 16s.) and spent twenty-odd years chasing rum- 
runners, salvaging wrecks, saving lives, tracking down Atlantic 
icebergs. Too much is put in merely because it happened, but there 
is an informative inside picture of how the US Coast Guard works. 

Kenneth Ainslie tells (in Pacific Ordeal: Hart-Davis, 16s.) of 
towing a group of outworn minesweepers from Panama to 
Manilla; how and why he almost lost them, how they were 
recovered, what happened in between, make up the body of his 
story. He seems to feel (or at least so writes) that Fate had 
a grudge against him; certainly half the disasters could have been 
avoided if he had calculated more carefully before taking the risks. 

Robin King's Sailor in the East (Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.) works 
over again much of the material of his earlier No Paradise, an 
account of the seamier side of life in big passenger ships. Here he 
puts in a lot of time in Japan, which he likes; he also goes on a 
good deal about some of the misfits of the Merchant Marine. If 
he would now try a voyage in a dull tramp steamer (crew of thirty 
and without benefit of alcohol) he would find it, probably, truly 
adventurous and worth a deeper-thought and less cliché-ridden 
account than this one. He has not yet—if I may say so—begun to 
find how tough sea and ships and sailormen can be. 

A. V. COTON 


The Iron Duke 


WELLINGTON. By Sir Charles Petrie. (James Barrie, 25s.) 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF THE FIRST DUKE OF WELLINGTON WITH 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuaD. Edited by the 7th Duke of Welling- 
ton. (St. Nicholas Press, 10s. 6d.) 


For no very apparent reason Sir Charles Petrie calls his latest 
biography a reassessment. It brings out the importance of the 
Spanish resistance movement in the light of Second World War 
experience; but his promise to note fhe effect of Wellington's 
Yrish Ascendancy background on his career is inadequately 
fulfilled: and otherwise the book follows the orthodox pattern, 
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though leaning to the denigratory side. What really requires to be 
reassessed is Wellington’s influence on English politics after 1815, 
This would not, admittedly, be easy to do, because it rested less 
on what Wellington said or did than on what he was: a man 
whose character, reputation and position made it inevitable that 
he should impinge, directly or indirectly, on almost every state 
decision. To the post-1815 period, however, Sir Charles devotes 
only two scrappy chapters. 

Sir Charles, too, writes in the style of a prep. master reviewing 
the prowess of past school captains; at times so patronisingly that 
the interest lies less in what he is saying about Wellington than in 
what Wellington, reading this biography, would have said about 
Sir Charles. Whatever his faults, Wellington had no cant. He held 
many prejudices, but the mixture of conscientiousness and 
common sense with what he applied them made what passes for 
‘sincerity’ in latterday politicians look a very shoddy article. The 
Wellington-Peel axis was certainly one of the great formative 
influences in British politics; and it is at least possible that only 
Wellington, unlike his colleagues Castlereagh, Eldon, Liverpool! 
and Sidmouth, had the basic sense to help Peel tide Toryism 
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through its most self-destfuctive phase, and back to sanity al 
Tamworth. But on this side of Wellington the biography has little 
to say. 

Something of Wellington’s good sense shines through his conver: 
sations with the ridiculous Chad; but not much. Chad, a non- 
entity, had the wit to hang around Wellington whenever possible, 
and jot down notes of what he said—though not, it seems, ver} 
accurately. What Chad heard and noted has now been rescued 
and published in an attractively produced little book. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


A Poor Look-Out 


FROM THE GROUND Up. By Lewis Mumford. (Harvest Books, New 
York. Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
THE HuMaN Prospect. By Lewis Mumford. (Secker and Warbury 
21s.) 

Lewis Mumeorp is an admirable critic of modern architecture 
and civic design, as everybody knows; but it seems that we are 
to take him as a soft of philosopher too. From the Ground Up 
is a series of essays reprinted from the New Yorker, on building 
and town planning mostly in the New York area. The Huma 
Prospect is a selection of general writings spread over the las 
twenty years, some dealing with Mr. Mumford’s particul: 
expertise, but rather more with such subjects as life and low 
and integration and culture and the new woman. The technica 
papers are immensely informative, detailed and specific; they am 
mostly local in their appeal, and at first sight seem a little remot 
to the non-New-Yorker; but this is only at first sight. New Yor 
in a sense is everybody’s capital today, and from the detaild 
discussion of its particular problems we learn a great deal thd 
we all ought to know about the control of our urban envirot 
ment. If New York is really as horrid as Mr. Mumford sa 
(many people don’t find it so), the only thing to do would be 
blow it up; but Mr. Mumford refuses to give in; he has conducte 
the fight with point and energy for years; his equipment § 
formidable and his convictions deep. 

The Human Prospect, like Mr. Mumford’s other works WI 
similar titles, The Condition of Man and The Conduct of Li} 
is considerably less convincing. There is good precedent for sta 
ing life as a critic of architecture and passing on to criticism 
the social order. Ruskin did it in the nineteenth century, and 
signally effective in both fields. Mr. Mumford, I suppose, inten 
to be something like the Ruskin of our day. Unfortunately 
lacks some of Ruskin’s equipment. Ruskin started with 4 
passionate, exquisite and minute sensibility to visual impressios 
from these he made a variety of moral and social deductiom 
Modern readers are often unwilling to follow him in this: W 
at least they can see that his general reflections are based on son 
thing authentically seen and felt by a uniquely active and sensiti 
observer. And when Ruskin comes to recording his observatic 
he has the command of one of the most varied and delicate pra 
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Acclaimed by critics everywhere . . . 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


FRANK MORAES Paper 17s. 6d. net Cloth 35s. net 


“On any calculation, if the needs o 
the future historian of India are to 
count, this book by Mr. Frank 
Moraes is bound to rank very high.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘Mr. 
Moraes has written what should long 
remain the standard reference work 
on Mr. Nehru.”—Economist. 








Target: The World Where Judaism 





Communist Propaganda Activities Differed 
mM 1955 
Ae rom ; RABBI ABBA 
E. M. KIRKPATRICK HILLEL SILVER 
More than one-third of the Here is a lively account of the 
vorld’s population live under mainstream of Judaism, its 
Communist regimes. This book distinctive traits, and its re- 
is a sober, clear analysis of volutionary message of unity, 
Communist propaganda freedom and compassion. 
methods. 958. net gts. 6d. net 
These books are in stock in London and immediately available from all 
booksellers 
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SULCUS 





SZ UAAANATEEATA ATLA AEA EATEN EATER 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


*+* FOR BOOKS #4 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
BOOKS REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THE 
SPECTATOR AND ALL 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Stock of over 3 million volumes 
QUICK POSTAL SERVICE 


JOIN THE QUALITY BOOK CLUB! 
You buy outstanding Books (published at 10/6, 12/6, 
15/-) for ONLY 4/-. 


Write today for details! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) % Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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CHINESE COMMUNISM 


Three Important Documents 





The English translations are now available of three 
important reports presented to the 8th Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party. For students of world 
affairs they provide an invaluable guide to future 
developments in that country. 


Now available LIU SHAO-CHI 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE Price 9d. Post 4d. | 


Coming TENG SHIAO-PING 
REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION _ Pricegd. Post 4d. 
CHOU EN-LAI 
THE SECOND 5-YEAR PLAN Price 9d. Post 4d. 


The three reports for 3/- post free from 
COLLET’S CHINESE BOOKSHOP, 40 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 








AFTER A MANNER 


A Book of Parodies 
By G. H. VALLINS 8s. 6d. net 


This book, like its predecessor Sincere Flattery, consists in the 
main of parodies contributed to Punch during the past few 
years. Again, the shades of poets dead and gone comment on 
modern life and contemporary affairs. 


SINCERE FLATTERY 
arodies from “Punch” 
By G. H. vane as 7s. 6d. net 


With a foreword by Malcolm Muggeridge, Editor of Punch. 
Amusing but penetrating parodies of the great ones from 
Chaucer to T. S. Eliot. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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4 Till We Have Faces: A MYTH RETOLD. C..S. Lewis. ‘Such narrative power, such conviction"—OBSERVER. 15s. 


OBSERVER. 42s. 
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Dascraneesomecam: GEOFFREY BLES —msermusumtineraniasenntciit 


Letters of Edward Elgar, ED. BY PERCY M. YOUNG ‘Truly representative’-—TIMES. ‘Instructive, delightful’ — 


American Geisha, 8Y Marion Taylor. ‘Lively account of life in Japan by the wife of an American! —STAR. Illus. 2\s. 
The Vermeer Forgeries: STORY OF VAN MEEGEREN. J. Baesjou. ‘An interesting curiosity’ TIME AND TIDE. Illus. 15s. 


y The Housekeeping Book of Susanna Whatman, 1776-1800. ‘Fascinating; about ‘‘below stairs’ in the late 
¥y seventeen hundreds.’——-REYNOLDS NEWS. lilus. with woodcuts by Frank Martin. 6s. ~ 
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styles in English. Mr. Mumford’s initial observations are not at 
all of the Ruskin kind. What he is good at is telling us what will 
happen if we persist in putting thousands of people into thirty- 
storey buildings and devastating the country with miles of 
subtopian sprawl. Important as this is it is not a sufficient equip- 
ment for pronouncing on the future of humanity, nor is a 
technological jargon thickly buttered with uplifting generalities 
an adequate medium. The resounding clichés do not suggest 
concepts of any great subtlety, and the stumbling syntax does 
not suggest that the connection between the concepts is particularly 
clear. 

To be sure the UN buildings ‘should proclaim with a single 
voice that a new world order, dedicated to peace and justice, is 
rising on this site’; to be sure we want a world for men and not 
for robots to live in, the family as well as the office, grandeur 
as well as efficiency, privacy as well as society, tenderness as well 
as conviviality; and certainly it would be nice if the UN delegates 
had ‘bosky recesses’ (Mr. Mumford’s phrase) to have their 
elevenses in. But to announce these things hardly constitutes a 
claim to any very superior wisdom; and the popular game of 
lambasting American society is not played with any great force 
by one whose ideals are so extremely close to those of the Reader’s 
Digest; or, if not that, are merely nostalgic. Mr. Mumford’s 
tenderness for rural simplicities seems to exist unconnected with 
his technical skill. His farmhouse-kitchen aspirations are not 
going to be fulfilled in his model housing estates, however excel- 
lently planned. The editor of The Human Prospect describes Mr. 
Mumford as an American philosopher; but I do not think that 
this claim will be very widely admitted, even in America; and 
it is a pity that such an excellent commentator on the urban 
scene should spoil a good case by ideological ramblings for which 
he is so ill equipped. This body of doctrine could only look like 
a philosophy to people who had so nearly lost all idea of the art 
of living that they were content to accept the woolliest and most 
platitudinous reflections on it as a revelation. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 





Transport attracts more amateur interest than 
any other industry, and these four annuals are 
specially designed for the informed amateur. 
Compiled by experts in their fields, each is a 
96-page symposium of articles on varied 
aspects of the subject, from history to modern 
and future design and development, and all 


are superbly illustrated with scores of fine 
action photographs. The ideal Christmas 
present for any enthusiast from 16 to 60, 


e AIRCRAFT ANNUAL 
e SHIPS ANNUAL 
e MOTORING ANNUAL 
e TRAINS ANNUAL 
all 93" 7}" ea. 10s. 6d. 


den Qilon dtd 


HAMPTON COURT, SURREY 
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Gynecolatry 


REFLECTIONS ON Woman. By Richard Curle. (Watts, 15s.) 
THE GIRL-WATCHERS’ GUIDE. By Don Sauers and Nicolas Bentley, 
(Deutsch, 6s.) 

IT is one of the saddest ironies of life that men are unable to turn 
their schizophrenic daze about the opposite sex to good account, 
Hyde reviles women, ridicules them, regards them with stern 
arrogance interspersed with bouts of masterful passion; Jekyll 
panders to their pretensions by sending them expensive chocolates 
and trying to plumb the depths of their inscrutable sweetness, 
To what purpose? Neither gentleman can resist the fatal tempta- 
tion of admitting his fascination and writing a book about it. 

Here is Mr. Curle, for instance, a man obviously ripe in years 
and experience, uttering the following pronouncement: ‘She has 
had her say and there is an end of it, and with her native clever- 
ness she can make a man feel foolish even when he knows he is 
right’ or, even worse, ‘In a discussion of dangerous women one 
is apt to forget that there are various types who, not particularly 
dangerous in themselves, can become so either through an adopted 
attitude or through a sense of vocation.’ He ought by this time 
to know better than to mention them like this. Any woman not 
particularly dangerous in herself (if such exists) can become so if 
she knows she is attracting attention. 

Logically, of course, I ought not myself to be drawing attention 
to this dangerous work by mentioning it at all, and I am further- 
more committing just the error made by every sexologist from 
Ovid to Mr. Curle—I am talking about this mysterious Leviathan, 
this male brainchild ‘woman’ which bears no more resemblance 
to individual women than the State does to its members. The 
results of this mistake are all in favour of women. The ‘Abiding 
Riddle of Womanhood’ has led as many would-be solvers to their 
doom as the questions asked of the princess’s suitors in the fairy- 
tale and for identical reasons—the challenge of being the first to 
solve them was irresistible and the princess was puffed by beckon- 
ing references to ‘half the kingdom.’ The difference in this case is 
that the answer is not only difficult to find, it does not exist— 
the princess is a fiction. 

Messrs. Sauers and Bentley take two steps in the right direction. 
The first is to categorise their opponents in an Aristotelian fashion, 
the second to make them so uniformly repulsive that no intelligent 
reader will ever again think it worth while to join battle. My only 
criticism is that they are not exhaustive enough. I know at least 
three varieties of the Rosy-cheeked Courthopper and about fifteen 
of the Sweatersweet. All the same it is a useful ready reckoner 
which I heartily recommend. And the next suitor, please. . . 

DAVID WATT 


Wit and Indigestion 


CARTOON TREASURY. Edited by Lucy Black Johnson and Pyke 
Johnson, Jr. (Collins, 25s.) - 

MERRY ENGLAND, ETC. By Ronald Searle. (Perpetua, 15s.) 

Cups OFF A SHOULDER. By Sprod. (Reinhardt, 10s. 6d.) 

You’ve Got ME IN A Hot_e. Edited by L. Lariar. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 10s. 6d.) 

MEN AT Work. By Chaval. (Neville Spearman, 9s. 6d.) 

THE HOFFNUNG Music FEstTivaL. By G. Hoffnung. (Putnam, 
4s. 6d.) 

PRIVATE VIEWS. By Osbert Lancaster. (Gryphon, 5s.) 

THE Cartoon Treasury confidently describes itself on its jacket as 

‘A collection of the world’s funniest cartoons,’ and when it is 

discovered that the editors have indeed gone as far afield as 

Japan, India and Brazil in their quest for humour, one feels 

justified in expecting to be presented with a real bumper crop, 

yet the results are rather disappointing. The trouble is that these 

are not, for my money, the world’s funniest cartoons. Many of 

the artists include ones totally unknown to this reviewer, and one 

cannot say whether these drawings are representative of theif 

best efforts or not; on the whole one hopes not. But those one 

does know, the English, American, Canadian, French, and one of 

two of the Italians, have all done many funnier cartoons, as have 

several other cartoonists of those countries not represented at all. 
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The other complaint I have to make is that the presentation is 
sodgy and unimaginative, the guiding principle being to cram 
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s many jokes as possible into the 320 pages, so that it is impos- 
sble to look through more than a few of them without being in 
urn stupefied, surfeited, and attacked by indigestion. 

Merry England, etc. is another of Mr. Ronald Searle’s perennial 
collections which, like its predecessors, bears the fine free stamp 
’ authority. The book itself is beautifully produced, and the 
irawings excellently laid out, so that one is able to savour each 
me to the full. However, it has always seemed to me that Mr. 
fearle is more of an artist than a humorist, that his drawings 
em to come with great ease, and his jokes with some difficulty. 
this collection seethes with ferocious pictorial satire, but only 
icasionally shows glimpses of that piercing, simple and 
esistible humour that informs the best work of the con- 
mporary American cartoonists. He is at his best when his 
nsiderable artistic talent is given its fullest scope; his attempts 
i simple jokes are inclined to be overloaded and repetitive, and 
h is more in his element pursuing the lines of satire that have 
gely been seen in Punch. 

Chips off a Shoulder is a collection of quiet, sardonic jokes by 
Pnch’s Australian artist Sprod. It was startling to read in the 
peface that these cartoons elicit, from the editor of Punch, loud, 
ptward, earthy laughter. A wry chuckle would seem to be more 
1 keeping with their character. 

You've Got Me in a Hole is a tedious book for anyone who is 
nt a golf fan. Frank Reynolds was the greatest of golf cartoonists, 
ir he knew how to exploit all the absurd positions that people 
kke up in playing the game; too few of the jokes in this book 
re anything more than mere corn in the clubhouse. 

Men at Work, The Hoffnung Music Festival, and Private Views 
e each in their different way excellent. Chaval, the Frenchman 
esponsible for Men at Work, has a pungent style and humour 
at exactly suit each other; Hoffnung has an uproarious time 
junging about his happy, daft, musical world; and Osbert Lan- 
aster smoothly presents another collection of his unerring, 
ipier-Sharp thrusts, quips and comments. JACK SCHWAB 


New Novels 


9ME-PRODUCED fiction for the Christmas shopper is not yet 
«ry conspicuous. From American consignments already to hand 
o samples may be taken as representing what it is thought will 
» in demand. Paul Horgan’s tastefully illustrated offering, 
1e Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), is, we 
le assured, a little book that will have a special meaning for 
susands of readers. ‘It stands out,’ continues the blurb, ‘simply 
id sincerely as a signpost towards all that is most sympathetic 
id good in human nature.’ Its ‘special meaning’ may be that 
possibility of material advantage accruing to the timely 
bactiser of benevolence should never be overlooked. At all events, 
points out that the brothers Roberto and Carlos Castillo, New 
exican image-makers in this fake legend, have no reason to 
plore Roberto’s miraculously inspired refusal to accept pay- 
ent for the St. Christopher he had carved for the people of 
m Cristébal. His good deed brings in orders for six new 
lristophers at twelve royal apiece: ‘More money than we've 
nde in five years,’ exclaims Carlos. We are left to infer that 
df a guinea spent on this book as a gift for a carefully selected 
fson may be a good investment. If read before being given away 
will yield some pleasure. A snowstorm is provided for Roberto 
ni.his burro to be lost in, and a scene in a humble church on 
bristmas Eve, with small boys doing bird-imitations, may be 
bund quite touching. | 
Edward Streeter’s Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter (Hamish 
Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) is American sentimental humour at its 
Omeliest. ‘As the Madison Avenue bus approached Seventy- 
neth Street’—with such a beginning we know where we are, and 
fognise Mr. Baxter as the reasonably successful businessman 
h grown-up children all busy increasing the number of his 
randchildren. (‘Polly was violently pregnant, and spent a large 
art of her time throwing up.’) In the Fall, with Thanksgiving still 
bbe got through, he plans for Christmas. This time he will do 
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it on a budget. His wife is not co-operative. Fun of the standard- 
ised kind is extracted from his easily imaginable embarrassments 
as Christmas draws near; and, his heart of gold being in the right 
place, he can agree with his wife’s conclusion: ‘Christmas is a . 
day when our own points of view don’t count for much. It’s a day 
for identifying ourselves with the points of view of others.’ English 
Mr. Baxters should enjoy this strictly moral tale. 


Under its influence a humorous English book can be recom- 
mended: Wiggery Pokery, by Hastings Draper (Allen, 12s. 6d.)— 
a frolic of judges, barristers and clients for the ultimate benefit 
of a regulation young couple, Alan and Belinda. Its ending is so 
happy that it ought to have occurred in Christmas week, but so 
contrived that a reader here and there may echo a remark of 
Alan’s: ‘Well, I'll be . . .”. When he had finally grasped the 
facts, he used a popular expression, the execution of which was 
good for two years.’ 

No novel of today is less humorous than Bedlam, by André 
Soubiran (Allen, 15s.)}—the story of a sane man in a French 
lunatic asylum. As an exposure of the conditions in such places 
it is no doubt effective, but the man about whom we are invited 
to feel concerned gets too often -lost in the crowd of his un- 
fortunate companions, whose habits are matter for the student 
of abnormal psychology rather than for the ordinary reader. Oj 
course, for people who like this sort of thing this may be the 
perfect Christmas present. No unmentionable perversity or aberra- 
tion is left unmentioned. 


With still thirty reading days to Christmas we can afford to 
forget it while considering Roy Fuller’s new novel, Image 
of a Society (Deutsch, 13s. 6d.). The society of the slightly for- 
bidding title proves to be a Building Society, and out of such 
unpromising materials as its affairs and the private lives of its 
Officials a story of exceptional interest has been fabricated with 
other aims than our delight. House Manager, Premises Manager, 
Establishment Manager, Mortgage Manager, Accounts Manager, 
General Manager, Chairman, Solicitor, etc., with attendant wives 
or dependants, gradually sort themselves out and take on the shape 
and substance of human beings, falling ill, making love, running 
risks, gaining promotion, losing heart, committing (perhaps) 
suicide. The lid has been lifted off Saddleford House: we peer 
inside but never quite get inside. Probably we are not meant to. 
If we concentrated on individuals we might let the author down 
by failing to see the Building Society as a unit in a larger society, 
with all the sociological significance that such a view may entail. 

James Kinross’s The Pike in the Reeds (Murray, 16s.) has the 
German people for its theme. The questions it raises must remain 
unanswered. They are peremptorily presented to Brian Waugh, 
who, treated decently by his parachuted captors in Crete and with 
kindness when in hospital, cannot believe that most Germans are 
not at least as ‘good’ as the British. Serving in Germany after 
the war, he is slow to be persuaded that his sympathy is misplaced. 
It takes a violent climax to shake his convictions. 

Gabrielle Roy is again at home in Montreal for The Cashier 
(Heinemann, 15s.) and again writes with tenderness of the deserv- 
ing obscure. This time it is of a cashier in a bank, a man of fifty- 
two, whose health is breaking down (internal trouble) and whose 
mind is overburdened by global cares (too much press and radio). 
He is becoming too much of a misery for the most kind-hearted 
of readers when the story takes a turn for the better. The poor 
man has a solitary vacation in a trapper’s hut and is introduced 
to the Beauties of Nature. Misfortune catches up with him again, 
but in hospital he is gratified by the number of his visitors. 

Of Ernest Gann’s fine novel of the sea—Twilight for the Gods 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.)—nobody, old sea-dog or land- 
lubber, should complain. There’s not too much sea in it; none of 
those storms with obsolete technical terms flying about; and we 
are never becalmed in a Sargasso of beautiful prose. The captain, 
the crew and the passengers come first, all picked with care for 
the parts they have’so unexpectedly to play. 

Last-minute surprise—a piece of science fiction for adults; 
literate, perfectly plausible, love-interested, space-timed, witty, 
thrilling, hopeful; no Martians; a find: Further Outlook, by W. 
Grey Walter (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.) 


DANIEL GEORGE 
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SELECTION 


TRUST GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia 


The following are abridgments of the State- copper being at a substantially lower level, 


ments dated October 15th, 1956, by the Chair- 
man, Sir Ronald L. Prain, O.B.E., circulated 
to the Members. 


RHODESIAN 
SELECTION TRUST 
LIMITED 


I propose to begin this Statement by a brief 

review of our main interests. 
Mufulira 

Mufulira is now capable of mining and mill- 
ing about 400.000 tons of ore per month which 
would yield about 100,000 tons of copper in a 
full year. 

More recently the discovery of additional 
ore to the west of the existing mine has led the 
directors of that company to contemplate the 
development of “Mufulira West,” which might 
increase the productivity and capacity of the 
whole enterprise by as much as 50 per cent. 

Our holding in that company is now 63.98 
per cent. and whatever plans are announced 
by that company for financing the expansion 
project will no doubt require us to subscribe 
substantial new sums which in turn will neces- 
sitate our advising our shareholders how it 
is proposed to raise these sums. 


Chibuluma, Chambishi and Baluba 

The bringing of Chibuluma into production 
has been successfully achieved and the pros- 
pects for that company are promising. Our 
holding in Chibuluma is 64.29 per cent. and 
we do not at present contemplate having to 
provide any finance for that company out of 
our own resources. 

The directors of Chambishi have under con- 
sideration the opening up of this property on 


a scale which, initially anyway, would be simi- 
lar to that of Chibuluma. No further details 
. have been announced, and the scheme is 
dependent upon Chambishi being able to 


arrange the necessary finance. Our holding in 
Chambishi is 64.29 per cent. 

Our holding in Baluba remains at 64.29 per 
cent. Exploration work is continuing. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration 
Limited has had an active first year in which 
it has begun the investigation of several pros- 
pects in Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Financial 
Our income, as hitherto, came predomi- 
nantly from dividends of the Mufulira Com- 


pany and amounted to £4.4m. This enabled 
us to pay an interim dividend of 2s per share, 
Jess taxes, and a final dividend of 4s, less taxes, 
is now recommended. 

The distribution this year will cost £4.2m 
and this will allow the cash position of the 
Company to be further built up after making 
provision for all commitments, and transferring 
£75,000 to General Reserve. 


Miscellaneous 

Granted freedom from interruption, Mufu- 
lira should have a successful year, and Chibu- 
luma should come into normal operation on 
a profitable basis. It appears unlikely, how- 
ever, that Chibuluma will pay any dividend 
until it has repaid its loan to the United States 
Government. Its equity value, however, will 
increase annually, even if no dividends are 
received in the near future. 

The Mufulira Chairman's Statement sounds 
a note of warning as to the possibility of lower 
profits this year, due to the present price of 


and to costs not being appreciably reduced. 

Mufulira has its expansion plans and 
Chambishi the possibility of opening its mine. 
Both these developments will have implica- 
tions for your Company, though their nature 
and extent cannot yet be determined. It is 
hoped, however, that the coming year will 
clarify this position. 

Your Company announced during the past 
year that it had joined with several other spon- 
sors in creating the Merchant Bank of Central 
Africa. In this way the Company hopes to be 
in a position to play a part in the development 
of the Federation in spheres not necessarily 
connected with mining. 


Conclusion 

Your Companies, since they emigrated from 
the United Kingdom and more particularly 
since they moved to the capital of the Federa- 
tion, have tried to associate themselves more 
and more with the general development of 
this young and virile country. It is my convic- 
tion that the prosperity of the country and the 
prosperity of the copper mining industry are 
indivisible and that your Companies must 
inevitably face duties and responsibilities which 
go far beyond those which normally concern 
the management of a mining enterprise. 


MUFULIRA COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


The production of ore for the first time 
exceeded 4m. tons, and the output of molten 
blister copper was 97,098 Tong tons, which is 
easily a record. Saleable production totalled 
94,500 long tons. The average cost per long ton 
of copper in all forms delivered buyers’ in- 
creased from £133 to £153. 

Financial Results 

The average price at which our copper was 
sold was £340 per ton, an increase of £66 
over the previous year. The profit margin per 
ton thus increased from £141 in the year ended 
June, 1955, to £187 during the year under 
review, and gave us a profit of £16.8m. to 
which has to be added the increase in the value 
of copper stocks and interest earned. Tax 
amounts to £6.6m., and from the resulting net 
profit £2.3m. has been appropriated to Replace- 
ments Reserve and £2.5m. to General Reserve. 
This latter compares with £1m. last year, the 
increase being accounted for mainly by reserv- 
ing £1.3m., namely 1/5th for the loans to the 
Federal and Territorial Governments estimated 
to amount to about £6.5m. by 1960. 

The interim dividend was 8s per share, less 
taxes, and a final dividend is now recom- 
mended of 17s per share, less taxes. 

I must enter a note of warning as to the 
possible results for the current year. The price 
of copper since July Ist has been much lower 
than the average realisation for the year under 
review. On the cost side we know of forth- 
coming increases under various headings 
which, in spite of the effect of a lower price 
on the reduction of mineral royalties, may 
mean that our overall cost is not appreciably 
lower. 

We expect that our production will reach 
the 100,000 ton mark, but even this factor 
will not compensate for the reduction in profit 
margin based on the present price of copper. 
Our commitments under the heading of Re- 
placements Reserve and General Reserve will 
continue heavy. Therefore, unless the price of 
copper should undergo some very appreciable, 
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and at this stage unexpected, upswing, our 
dividend for the current year will be lower, 


Mine Expansion 


Exploration to the west of the mine has 
disclosed the continuation of the ‘C’ orebody 
to an extent not yet defined, but well beyond 
the previously anticipated limits. This develop- 
ment has led to the decision to embark on an 
expansion programme for the development of 

“Mufulira West.” The drilling to the west has 
disclosed ore in areas hitherto outside the ore 
reserve calculations. The extent of this addi- 
tional ore is not yet fully calculated, but it 
is known to be of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant an expansion of the Mufulira opera- 
tion, which we hope will be of the order of 
50% 

Labour Position 


Constructive progress was made in imple- 
menting the practical aspects of the African 
advancement agreement signed between the 
Copper Mining Companies and the European 
Mine Workers’ Union in September, 1955. 

Unfortunately, towards the end of the finan- 
cial year, the African Mineworkers’ Trade 
Union began a series of strikes which con- 
tinued into the months of July, August and 
September. The direct cause of these strikes 
was the wish of the African Union to eliminate 
the Mines’ African Staff Association. This 
association, which came into being in 1953, 
was recognised by the companies and the 
African Union in 1955 as representing certain 
senior categories of African jobs. 

The strikes which the African Union called 
while not being illegal, were unconstitutional 
in that the Union had not gone through the 
procedure laid down by its agreement with the 
companies. For this reason the companies on 
August Ist, 1956, declared a dispute with the 
African Union and asked Government to sei 
up a Board of Inquiry to investigate the whole 
position. Later in August the Government 
appointed a Commission of Inquiry, which is 
sitting at the time of writing. 

African strikes continued throughout August 
Eariy in September circumstances became such 
as to bring about on September |1th a Gov- 
ernment declaration of a State of Emergency. 
followed by prompt Government detention of 
some of the officers of the African Union. 
Since then work has been resumed at all mines, 
and operations have reverted to normal. 


Power 


The Federal Government completed arrange 
ments for financing the Kariba hydro-electric 
scheme. The four major copper producing 
companies agreed to lend the Government 
£20m. by subscriptions to Federal Develop- 
ment Bonds carrying maturities varying from 
one to 28 years, with interest of 44 per cent 
per annum, The share of each company in this 
total loan, part of which is earmarked for 
railway development, is a subject for discus: 
sion, and that of your Company is tentatively 
put at £5m. The companies entered into this 
arrangement with Government willingly, realis- 
ing that without the Kariba scheme the Copper: 
belt would be faced with having to provide 
alternative and costly methods of producing 
more power than the present installations caf 
deliver. 

During the last few weeks the Copperbeli 
electric power system has been interconnected 
with the Belgian Congo system, and power i 
now flowing the 320 miles from the Le Marind 
installation on the Lualaba River to tht 
Central Switching Station of the Copperbel 
system at Kitwe. 

Miscellaneous 

Prospecting and exploration under the aegis 
of the companies formed for this purpose, and 
in which your Company has an interest. con 
tinued on an increasing scale during the year 

The question of the future of the mine 
townships and the problems of stabilisation 
and urbanisation of African labour have Ie 
ceived attention regularly, but by their very 
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nature these problems are not such that solu- 
tions can be found quickly, and the studies 
on these questions therefore continue. 

During the year Vainona Estates Limited, 
in which your Company has a financial inter- 
est, decided to proceed with an experimental 
agricultural scheme on the Kafue Flats. This 
takes the form of a pilot polder which will, 
during the next five or six years seek to prove 
whether or not some of the engineering prob- 
lems of a greatly extended scheme on the Flats 
can be solved, and whether the soils can pro- 
duce a rotation of wheat, rice and barley 
which would make a major contribution to 
the Territory’s food supplies. This pilot scheme 
has the full support of the Northern Rhodesia 
Government, and we should like to acknow- 
ledge the great help that we have received 
from various Government officers. 

(The Chairman’s remarks under the head- 
ings Northern Territories and Copper Price 
are similar to those contained in the abridg- 
ment of his Roan Antelope statement.) 


ROAN ANTELOPE 
COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


The production of ore for the first time 
exceeded 54m. tons, and the output of blister 
copper was 88,714 long tons, a record. 

The average cost per long ton of copper in 
all forms delivered buyers increased from £142 
to £167 per ton. Over £10 of this increase is 
represented by an increase in mineral royalties 
based on the higher price of copper during 
the year compared with the previous year. This 
same factor accounted for an increase in the 
cost of employees’ bonus scheme on the mines, 
and if these two factors are eliminated from 
the cost comparisons, the operating cost in- 
crease was about £10 per ton, represented by 
increased costs of labour, power and supplies. 


Financial Results 


The average price at which our copper was 
sold was £336 per ton, an increase of £66 
over the previous year. The profit margin per 
ton thus increased from £128 in the year ended 
June, 1955, to £169 during the year under 
review, and gave us a profit of £14.1m. to 
which has to be added the increase in the 
value of copper stocks and interest earned. 
Tax amounts to £5.7m. and from the result- 
ing net profit £1.5m. has been appropriated to 
Replacements Reserve and £3m. to General 
Reserve. This latter compares with £1.4m. last 
year, the increase being accounted for mainly 
by reserving £1.1m., namely 1/Sth for the loans 
to the Federal and Territorial Governments 
estimated to amount to about £5.5m. by 1960. 

The interim dividend was Is. 9d. per share, 
less taxes, and a final dividend is now recom- 
mended of 3s. 3d. per share, less taxes. 

I must enter a note of warning as to the 
possible results for the current year. The price 
of copper since July Ist has been much lower 
than the average realisation for the year under 
review. On the cost side, furthermore, we know 
of forthcoming increases under various head- 
ings which, in spite of the effect of a lower 
price on the reduction of mineral royalties, 
may mean that our overall cost is not appreci- 
ably lower. Moreover, our production is un- 
likely to be as high as last year, When we were 
producing virtually to capacity. This year our 
operations have already been affected by 
Strikes. Our commitments under’ the heading 
of Replacements Reserve and General Reserve 
will continue heavy. Therefore, unless the 
price of copper should undergo some very 
appreciable, and unexpected, upswing, our 
dividend for the current year will be lower. 


Mine and Refinery 


The long-term outlook for Roan will con- 
tinue to depend on the exploration results on 
the Muliashi Special Grant. In the meantime 
Roan continues to be one of the largest opera- 
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tions in the mining world, and it is not impos- 
sible that the mining and milling rate during 
the next twelve months might reach a rate of 
6m. tons per annum. 

This month sees the completion of 25 years 
of blister production at Roan, during which 
time it has produced more than 1.6m. tons of 
copper to a total value, in historical pounds, of 
about £186m. 

The construction of the electrolytic refinery 
at Ndola, owned by Ndola Copper Refineries 
Limited, continued satisfactorily. The capacity 
will be increased to 110,000 tons of copper, 
and the cost will correspondingly increase from 
the original figure of £3m. to £44m. 


Northern Territories 


During the year your Company offered a 
loan of £1m. to the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia and £500,000 to the Government of 
Nyasaland, to be used exclusively for African 
development. These loans, which were grate- 
fully accepted by these Governments, are 
interest-free until 1960, when the Governments 
have the option to convert all or any part of 
them into loans for up to 20 years at an 
interest rate of 44 per cent. per annum. 


Copper Price 


The price of copper continued to rise on the 
world markets and reached a high point in 
March of this year. Then, touched off by a 
change of pricing policy on the part of the 
Chilean Government, the inevitable reaction 
took place. It was marked in its severest form 
in the quotations of the London Metal 
Exchange which, from a high point of £437 on 
March 19th declined to a figure of £264 on 
July 3rd. This fall in price, both for magnitude 
and speed, is unprecedented in the history of 
the copper business. Most of the other major 
quotations in the copper market also registered 
severe falls, though none to the extent regis- 
tered by the London Metal Exchange. Since 
June the market has steadied and at the time 
of writing the world prices range from £280 
to £320. 

As far as the copper produced by your 
Company is concerned, we have continued to 
sell at fixed prices, which policy we introduced 
in May, 1955, in response to a request made 
to us by the copper fabricating industry of 
Great Britain. During the year under review 
our price changed six times compared with 
242 moves in the London Metal Exchange 
price, or, if we eliminate price changes of 
less than £2 in the latter, the comparison would 
be with 170 changes in Metal Exchange bg 
tations. During the period between May, 1955, 
and the present time the price of our copper 
has changed nine times compared with 237 
movements on the Metal Exchange, eliminat- 
ing price movements of less than £2 on the 
latter. 

We realise that there exists in the United 
Kingdom a two-price system, and that this 
can cause certain inconveniences to the trade. 
In our opinion, such inconveniences are not 
such as to warrant our returning to a system 
of daily price changes, though we are at all 
times prepared to consider any constructive 
proposals designed with a view to introducing 
greater stability into the price of not only our 
product, but the copper price generally. 


Miscellaneous 


Your Company has applied to the Rhodesian 
Stock Exchange for the listing of its stock on 
that Exchange. 

At the beginning of this year informal stock- 
holders’ meetings were convened both in Lon- 
don and New York. This was the third con- 
secutive year in which we had tried this experi- 
ment, and the attendances have increased with 
each year. As it is, therefore, evident that these 
meetings are of interest to, and carry the 
support of, a considerable number of stock- 
holders resident in Great Britain and the 
U.S.A., I propose once more to call such meet- 

ings within the next two or three months. 
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Conclusion 


To sum up, it is our hope that after the 
unsettled labour position of the last three 
months conditions may now settle down to 
enable us to get on with our job of producing 
copper, and of continuing thereby to provide 
some of the sinews necessary for the develop- 
ment of the Federation. 

Owing to the developments in hydro-electric 
power the immediate prospects for our power 
supplies seem better than for some years past. 

So far the copper price for the current year 
is much below last year’s average. This situa- 
tion, if it continues, coupled with no expecta- 
tion of any appreciable reduction’in our costs, 
indicates a lower profit margin per ton, hence 
lower profits, and therefore a lower dividend. 

A sense of proportion should however be 
kept. The profits for the past year must be 
considered exceptional Sy any standard, and 
a return to lower profits can only be regarded 
as a return to more normal conditions. 

(The Chairman’s remarks under the head- 
ings Labour Position and Power are similar 
to those contained in the abridgment of his 
Statement to the Mufulira Members). 


CHIBULUMA MINES 
LIMITED 


The mine started hoisting ore in October, 
1955, and the concentrator came into full 
operation in April, 1956. 

The plan for Chibuluma is to mine about 
40,000 tons of ore per month and to produce 
at the mill a copper concentrate and a cobalt 
concentrate. The copper concentrate will go 
to one or more of the three Copperbelt 
smelters. The cobalt concentrate will be sent 
to the Chibuluma cobalt plant at Ndola. 

The year under review was, therefore, not 
only a broken period, but being the early 
Stages was not representative of Chibuluma’s 
capabilities, either as to production rates or 
costs. Too much attention, therefore, should 
not be paid to either of these. In fact it mined 
about 81,000 tons and milled about 126,000 
tons of ore, representing all the ore from min- 
ing and the rest from previous development. 

The costs, again for what they are worth, 
were about £153 per long ton of blister copper 
delivered buyers. For the first two months of 
the current year, however, costs have been 
£116 per ton, reflecting a rate of mining and 
milling under more normal conditions than 
can obtain in the first few months of any 
mining operation. 

Of the 4,340 long tons of blister produced, 
2,324 were sold at an average price of £319 
per ton, giving Chibuluma an apparent profit 
margin of £166 per ton. The profit for the 
period, after providing £20,000 for Replace- 
ments Reserve, was £287,282. 


Agreement with United States Government 


Under this agreement we are to start a 
ments on our loan, in the form of metal, 
the year after the first year in which svaiie 
exceed £150,000. As a result we shall during 
the current year be making deliveries to the 
United States Government of copper to the 
value of about £285,000. This will be wholly 
on account of interest incurred in the pre- 
production period, while, during the following 
year, we hope that our deliveries will not only 
clear off the total arrears of interest, but begin 
also on repayment of the principal. 


Cobalt Plant 


This plant, which is being constructed at 
Ndola, under the management of Ndola 
Copper Refineries Limited, is now expected to 
begin operations in the middle of 1957. The 
overall recovery of cobalt is expected to be 
unusually high. If these expectations are ful- 
filled in the full scale plant at Ndola, our 
eventual cobalt production should be in excess 
of Im. lbs. per annum, compared with the 
original estimates of 500,000 Ibs. per annum. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MARKET VALUE OF INVESTMENTS TOTALS £83 MILLION 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


THE twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Rhodesian Anglo American Limited will be 
held in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, on 
Thursday, the 13th December 1956. 

The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year 
ended 30th June, 1956. 

Our Company is one of the premier invest- 
ment companies in the Federation. At 30th 
September 1956 our investments, based on 
market price, were valued at £83,000,000. We 
are, therefore, not only concerned with the 
wellbeing of the companies in which we have 
investments, but are interested in the affairs and 
the development of the Federation as a whole. 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS 

In the field of mining, the expense of 
proving and equipping new mines is very great 
indeed. At this time, some three months before 
Bancroft Mines—in which we have a very large 
stake through Rhokana Corporation—is ex- 
pected to come into production, I am very 
conscious of the money and human effort that 
have been called for. About £18,000,000 will 
have been spent on the first and second stages 
by the time the proceeds of the first ton of 
copper are received. It has taken five years to 
open this mine and it will have to operate for 
some time before the original investors receive 
any reward. All investment in developing mines 
carries the normal risks associated with mining 
ventures, and those who provide this “risk 
money” may justifiably expect a good reward. 
Bancroft is proceeding with the second stage 
of its development, which will increase its 
copper production to some 85,000 tons by 1960. 

Mining developments already planned in 
Northern Rhodesia will require the Companies 
to find some £50,000,000 by the end of 1960. 
Some of this money will probably come from 
profits, and I am confident that, provided the 
mining industry in Northern Rhodesia is not 
asked to carry too much of the burden of 
development outside its own sphere in the 
Federation, the capital will be obtained. 

The Federal and Territorial Governments 
are devoting much energy to the provision of 
services to keep pace with the rapid growth of 
the Country. The securing of capital for these 
projects has not been easy, but the copper- 
mining companies have been prepared to make 
notable contributions to the funds required. 
They have jointly agreed to provide a loan of 
£20,000,000 over five years for the Kariba 
project and other essential development, and 
to accept power from Kariba for some years 
at a price which should enable that undertaking 
to operate profitably from the start. Further- 
more, our group of companies has, through 
Anglo American Rhodesian Development Cor- 
poration, Limited, assisted the railways with 
the loan of £1,000,000 and has provided 
£5,000,000 for the purchase of trucks, which it 
will hire to the railways. No fewer than 1,599 
trucks are already in service. 

The decision of the Southern Rhodesian 
Government to hand over the Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel Commission to private enterprise is 
a welcome one, and a great expansion of the 
steel industry in the Federation can be ex- 
pected. Lancashire Steel and Stewarts and 


Lloyds and other financial institutions of high 
standing, including the Anglo American Cor- 
poration, have indicated that they are prepared 
to make a substantial investment in this 
essential industry, and we in turn have 
expressed our willingness to participate. 


INVESTMENTS 


We have made an important invest- 
ment in Rhodesian Acceptances, Limited, 
which started business on Ist October. This 
company, which has the support of one of the 
most important merchant banking institutions 
in Britain, has as its main function the financing 
of transactions of approved industrial and 
commercial establishments by granting credits 
and by accepting and discounting first-class 
bills of exchange, including acceptances by 
commercial banks and other recognised finan- 
cial institutions. It will finance the export of 
Rhodesian-manufactured goods, the import of 
goods to the Federation, and the purchase of 
raw materials for local manufacturers. 


We increased our investment in Wankie 
Colliery during the year by the purchase of 
718,732 shares. This company is now equipped 
to produce over 5,000,000 tons of coal a year 


and could export over 1,000,000 tons a year, if 
railway transport was available. 

We have increased our investments by 
£1,063,290 during the year and, to provide for 
this, and to strengthen our cash position, we 
have placed £1,500,000 of the net profit of 
£7,373,794 to General Reserve, which now 
stands at £3,100,000. 

We-have recommended a final dividend of 
7/- net, which, together with the interim divi- 
dend of 2/-, makes 9/- net for the year. 

Earlier in this statement I drew attention to 
the large mining developments that are either 
in progress or which have been foreshadowed, 
For these and other enterprises in which we 
may well wish to participate, substantial funds 
may at some time be required and we feel that 
we should be in a position at relatively short 
notice to take advantage of new business which 
we may seek or be offered. To allow for some 
elasticity in this matter and to provide scope 
for wider investment, we propose that the 
authorised capital of the company be increased 
from £6,500,000 to £7,000,000 by the creation 
of 1,000,000 shares of 10/- each, and you will 
be asked to approve of this recommendation 
at the forthcoming Annual General Meeting 

I am confident that Rhodesia remains a field 
for profitable investment and that, although 
the country will have to tackle the normal prob- 
lems which rapid expansion creates, the 
developments that are taking place and those 
which are planned will increase the capacity 
of the country to produce, export and earn. 
and that they will result in a more diversified 
economy which will secure a high standard of 
living for all its citizens. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be 
obtained from the Head Office, Tanganyika 
House, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, or from 
the Transfer Offices in Johannesburg, Kitwe 
and London. 


McDOUGALLS TRUST LIMITED 


(McDougalls Self-Raising Flour, etc.) 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


MR. KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


THE Twenty-third Annual General Meeting of 
McDougalls Trust Limited was held on Friday, 
November 16, in London and, in the course 
of his address, the Chairman, Mr. KENNETH 
A. E. Moore, said: 


PROFITS, DIVIDENDS AND RESERVES 


I am glad to be able, once again, to present 
an Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
showing satisfactory trading results and earn- 
ings sufficient not only to enable us to main- 
tain our Ordinary Dividend at 15% but also 
substantially to strengthen our reserves. The 
essential figures, in round terms, are as 
follows :— 

Group profits before taxation amounted to 
£745,000 and, with further credits in respect 
of Millers’ remuneration and certain taxation 
adjustments, the total for disposal amounts 
OE acini Wa ne dalton ieeeeule enn ans £784,000 
Provision for taxation absorbs no 


(a ee ae sere 396,000 
leaving for dividends and reserves .. 388,000 
Out of this we are proposing to dis- 

tribute 
dividends amounting, less tax, to .. 158,000 
and are ploughing-in, in one shape 

or another, the balance of ...... £230,000 
as follows: — 

Transfer to General Re- 
WOE Fac cease eece cas £186,000 


Transfers to Advertising 
and Contingencies Re- 
serves ........ 

Addition to Carry Forward 


40,000 
4,000 £230,000 
As a result, and as you will see from the 
Consolidated Balance-Sheet, our General 
Reserves now stand at £750,000, our Advertis- 
ing and Contingencies Reserves at £350,000 and 
our Carry Forward on Profit and Loss Account 
amounts to £346,000, all of which have been 
built up over the years out of undistributed 
profits and after meeting heavy taxation. 
TRADE, COSTS AND PROFIT MARGIN 
I mentioned at last year’s meeting that trade 
was quiet during the exceptionally fine and 
warm summer of 1955 but I am glad to say 
that it picked up well in the later months of 
the financial year and the total quantity of 
McDougalls’ flour sold in the year was, in 
fact, higher than ever. The margin of profit 
was, however, reduced not only by rising costs 
under almost every head including, in par 
ticular, wages and distribution, but also as a 
result of rising wheat prices in the latter half 
of the financial year. As a matter of policy 
we exercised restraint in limiting the rise in 
selling prices to a minimum. 


CAKE MIXES 
During the year our new product—*Max" 
Cake-Mix—was successfully launched and met 
with a most encouraging reception—its very 


high quality being especially appreciated. You 
will understand, however, that, owing to the 
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high cost involved in launching a new product, 
we cannot expect this to make a contribution 
to our profits until it becomes more widely 
distributed. It has, however, made a propitious 
start and this has been achieved without any 
inroad on our Advertising or other Reserves. 

Our non-milling subsidiary companies, I am 
glad to say, have, once again, done extremely 
well recording increases both in turn-over and 
profits. 


PROPOSED MERGER WITH 
HOVIS LIMITED 


You will, I am sure, expect me to take this 
opportunity of referring to the proposed 
merger between the McDougall and Hovis 
businesses which was announced in a joint 
communication dated 2nd November 1956 sent 
to all the share and stock holders of 
McDougalls Trust Limited and Hovis Limited. 

Both businesses are, of course, household 
names and both are engaged, in the main, in the 
flour-milling industry—Hovis are famous for 
their bread-flour and McDougalls for their self- 
raising flour. The combination of their country- 
wide connections with the bakery trade and 
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the grocery trade respectively and the co-ordi- 
nation of their various activities will add 
strength and security to the businesses and will, 
I have no doubt, yield substantial advantages 
in the years to come. 

To give effect to the proposals outlined in 
the letter of the 2nd November it will be 
necessary for us to hold an Extraordinary 
General Meeting and you will be receiving, 
very shortly, formal notice thereof and an 
explanatory letter. I shall, of course, be deal- 
ing more fully with the subject at that meeting, 
but, in the meantime, you may rest assured 
that, after the most careful examination of 
the whole problem and with the guidance and 
advice of Sir John Morison, your directors are 
satisfied that the terms are appropriate and 
equitable and that the merger is in the best 
interests of all concerned. 

In conclusion, I am sure that,-as share- 
holders, you will wish to join with me in ex- 
pressing thanks to my colleagues and to all who 
work in our organisation for their contribu- 
tion to the successful outcome of the year’s 
operations. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


THe thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Rhokana Corporation Limited will be held in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, on Thursday, the 
13th December 1956. 

The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year 
ended 30th June 1956. 


Your Company has never had a more profit- 
able year. Record production, record prices 
for copper and an operating year during which 
Rhokana was, until the last month of the year, 
free of industrial troubles, have resulted in 
record profits and permitted the payment of a 
record dividend. 

Since the end of the year, however, certain 
conditions have arisen to emphasise the desir- 
ability of maintaining a realistic and prudent 
policy in regard to reserves and dividends. 

The net profit for the year of £15,937,000 
included the income from dividends on our 
investments; and, after providing £3,000,000 
for capital expenditure, £12,937,000 was avail- 
able for appropriation. We decided to create a 
general reserve to ease the burden of our 
commitments, especially our obligation to sub- 
scribe for Federal Government Development 
Bonds, and an amount of £4,200,000 was, there- 
fore, transferred to general reserve. This 
amount included £1,200,000 for the Develop- 
a Bonds which we subscribed in July, 

Ne have recommended a final dividend of 
55/- net. which, with the 15/- net interim 
dividend, makes a record total of 70/- net 
for the year. 

It is gratifying to report an increase in the 
ore reserves at Nkana and Mindola from 
100,449,300 short tons to 122,853,200 short 
tons, which represents a considerable exten- 
sion to the life of the mine. 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


One of the most important factors in the 
future of the copper mining industry is the 
agreement reached with our European 
employees last year, in regard to African 
advancement. Good progress in implementing 
the agreement has been achieved and our 
African employees are beginning to see the 
practical benefits, 


At Nkana 95 Africans had, at the beginning 
of October, already been advanced into cate- 
gories of work previously carried out by 
Europeans, and 20 into newly-created senior 
African posts outside the European field. A 
further 71 Africans are at present undergoing 
training for various advanced jobs. 

Our relations with our European employees 
have remained excellent throughout the year 
and I should like to pay tribute to the patience 
and self-control which they maintained during 
the recent series of strikes called by the African 
Mineworkers’ Union. 

The Government appointed a Commission to 
enquire fully into the reasons underlying the 
unrest and we have submitted evidence to the 
Commission. 


You will have read in the press of the Federal 
Government's decision to proceed with the 
hydro-electric project in the Kariba Gorge at 
a total eventual estimated cost of £113,000,000. 
The four Northern Rhodesian copper-produc- 
ing companies offered to make £20,000,000 of 
this total available to the Federal Government 
at a rate of 44 per cent. interest, and, in addition, 
agreed to accept power from Kariba, when 
available, at a price which will provide another 
£10,000,000. The proportion of the £20,000,000 
for which your company will be responsible 
over a period of 5 years, will be in the neigh- 
bourhood of £4,250,000. 

Included in the total profit is an amount 
of £5,138.000 derived from your Company's 
considerable shareholdings in Nchanga and 
Mufulira, both of which have had very success- 
ful years. Nchanga paid a dividend of 30/- in 
respect of the year’s production, but the benefit 
of the increased final dividend of 10/74d 
paid by Mufulira will not be brought into 
account until next year. 

In addition, your Company has a consider- 
able capital investment in Bancroft Mines, 
where it is confidently expected that production 
will start at the beginning of next year. Work 
on increasing the capacity of the plant to pro- 
duce 85,600 long tons of copper by 1960 has 
already started and before very long we can 
expect an important contribution to our 
dividend income from this source. 


Chibuluma Mines, Limited, in which we also 
have a large interest, is already in production. 
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IMPROVED POWER POSITION 


The link with the Congo was opened in 
September and an improvement in the power 
position was immediately noticeable. The 
expensive expedients of wood-burning and the 
import of coal through Lobito can now be 
dispensed with. It is much to the credit of our 
friends in the Belgian Congo and the Rhodesia 
Congo Border Power Corporation, that they 
completed this work several months ahead of 
the anticipated date. It still remains imperative 
that power from the Kariba project should be 
available to the copper companies by the 
middle of 1960, as not only will the increasing 
requirements of the existing producing Com- 
panies have to be supplied but the new projects 
and expansion programmes depend on this 
power being available. 

The companies were recently faced with 
a steep increase in railage rates, which have 
been doubled. Although we have had discus- 
sions with the railways and have made the 
strongest possible representations, we have 
been unable to obtain any important conces- 
sions. The new rates will have a significant 
effect upon the overall cost of marketing 
Rhodesian copper. 

During the year under review the price of 
copper rose on the London Metal Exchange to 
a figure well over £400 per ton, but it reacted 
sharply during the last few months and at the 
end of June stood at £275. World production 
of copper is increasing and there are signs that 
the unbalanced position in recent years between 
supply and demand is being adjusted. Within 
the next few years, however, expansion in the 

copper-consuming industries and expected 
growth of copper consumption in the under- 
developed areas of the world should stimulate 
further increases in demand, and I am con- 
fident that there will be a ready market for the 
full output from your mine. 


EASTWOODS LIMITED 


A DECADE OF CONTINUOUS 
PROGRESS 


THE 36th annual general meeting of Eastwoods 
Limited was held on Nov. 15 in London. 

Mr. G. W. A. Miller, F.C.LS. (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his speech, 
said: 

During the twelve months ended 31st March, 
1956, Eastwoods manufactured and delivered 
a greater tonnage and value of building 
materials than ever before and for the first 
time in its history the Trading Profits exceeded 
one million pounds. 

We have again transferred £100,000 to 
General Reserve and after maintaining the 
dividend on the increased Ordinary Stock at 
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74° the carry forward at £281,000 shows an 
increase of £20,000. 

In only a decade, the Trading Revenue has 
been enlarged almost tenfold, a record of 
vigorous growth of which our old Company can 
be justifiably proud. 

During the seven months since March, 1956, 
all works of the Eastwoods Group have been 
fully employed and up to the end of October 
we have again manufactured and sold a greater 
quantity and value of building materials than 
in any comparable period ever before. It is, 
however, now clear that the Government's 
disinflationary measures are beginning to exer- 
cise an increasingly restrictive effect on the 
tempo of building and we may expect some 
reduction in demand from December, 1956, 
onwards, with more intensive competition 
among manufacturers and suppliers of building 
materials. 

But, taking a longer view, there is a great 
backlog of building work still to be under- 
taken, so that we have every reason to look 
forward to a busy and constructive future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 
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DEFENSIVE MEASURES—GOOD AND BAD 


By 


BECAUSE exact calculations of loss and 
damage are still impossible there is a 
tendency to take an unduly complacent 
view of the economic consequences of the 
Suez adventure. But muddle and disaster 
may overtake not a few industries unless 
the Government wakes up to the fact that 
by one stroke it has turned a resilient free 
economy into a restrictive siege economy 
—and acts accordingly with the necessary 
measures of defensive control. If we had 
a commercial oil pact with America, on 
the lines I suggested last week, we could 
possibly make a quick recovery, but for 
political reasons the Government in Wash- 
ington is not willing to help us at this stage 
and it may be a long time before it can. 
We are therefore thrust back on our own 
efforts and our first step should be to 
assume Government control over the 
import and distribution of oil, making the 
oil companies agencies of the Minister 
concerned. Clearly, there must be priorities 
in oil distribution, some industries getting 
worse cuts than others. Agriculture should 
be exempt and steel should have first 
priority seeing that about two-fifths of its 
total output now comes from oil-fired 
furnaces. Other vital metallurgical furnaces 
should be similarly favoured. The Govern- 
ment should discuss with the major oil com- 
panies immediately the extent to which each 
can purchase extra supplies from sources in 
America. Esso and Regent are subsidiaries 
of major American companies and the 





RATTRAY’S 


OLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


owes its distinguished character 
to the choice Virginian leaf of 
which it is solely composed; its 
rare and mellow charm to the 
patient craftsmanship with which 
it is matured and prepared. Here 
is a tobacco for the connoisseur 
in good living. Another virtue. 
too, weighs with those who 
acclaim Old Gowrie. Serene. 


satisfying, slow-burning, it is a 
luxury quite free from the 
reproach of extravagance. 


A customer writes from Cardiff . . . 
“" should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you on the 
quality of your tobacco; a quality, 
moreover, which | find is maintained 
in each successive order. | would 
also like to thank you for the cour- 
tesy and promptness with which 
you handle my small orders."’ 
To be obtained 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
= RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 84/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
21/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tir 
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Shell group owns a huge American sub- 
sidiary ready to help. Washington puts no 
obstacles in the way of individual oil con- 
tracts between one oil company and 
another. But the Government must act 
quickly, re-establish the war-time Petro- 
leum Board, and be prepared for a twelve- 


month emergency. If it lasts only six 
months, so much the better. 
ad oo % 

That done, it can take the proper 


measures for the protection of the sterling 
exchange which will be put to an increasing 
strain (a) through the heavier purchases of 
dollar oil—probably at higher prices— 
until something like my oil bank can be 
formed with the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Government, and (b) through disloca- 
tion of exports, rise in shipping costs and 
a worsening in the terms of trade. The 
obvious first step is to reinforce the gold 
and dollar reserves of the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund (now $2,224 million) by 
drawing, as we are entitled to do, on the 
International Monetary Fund, into which 
we paid our $1,300 million quota in $236 
million of gold and $1,064 million of 
sterling. We can draw the gold and 25 
per cent. of the balance—a total of $561 
million—immediately and another 25 per 
cent. at a later date by arrangement. (As the 
Fund recently paid Egypt a quarter of its 
small quota it will be glad to do the same 
for a Great Power and so prove to the 
Western world that it is not entirely mori- 
bund.) Next, if this reinforcement is not 
enough (as it ought to be) the Treasury 
can proceed to realise in the United States 
the balance of the dollar securities which 
were pledged as collateral against the paid- 
off loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Their present value, accord- 
ing to an official answer in the House of 
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Commons last year, is something ‘less than 
$1,000 million.” I do not suppose that the 
Treasury will need to have much recourse 
to these securities, for sterling must already 
be ‘over-sold’ on continental account and 
on trading account is actually stronger 
than it Was, but it should not hesitate to 
do so if the emergency arises. Finally, it 
can always borrow as a last resort on the 
dollar securities held by UK residents, 
(Please note that I said ‘borrow’ not 
requisition: there is no need to repeat the 
grossly unfair sequestrating of dollar securi- 
ties of the last war.) 
* * * 


The defensive action which the Govern. 
ment should not on any account be con- 
templating for the present emergency needs 
to be underlined. First, it should have 
nothing to do with devaluation. That is a 
way out of a different sort of crisis—when 
the foreigner finds British goods too dear 
to buy. The Suez crisis may make it harder 
for foreigners to get delivery of British 
goods, but need not put up their price, 
Secondly, it should not ask the United 
States for a waiver of the payment of 
interest due on the dollar loan (about $104 
million) next month. The waiver clause is 
probably inapplicable to the present crisis 
but my point is that if our rich ally is like 
Richard III, not ‘in a giving vein,’ we 
should be too proud to beg. Thirdly, the 
Treasury should not increase Bank rate. It 
is not even proved that a rise in Bank rate 
restrains demand and what is the point in 
even trying to restrain demand through 
monetary measures when the net effect of 
this particular crisis may be deflationary? 
A rise in money rates would not attract 
foreign money to London during this scare, 
Yet there are money fanatics who have 
demanded 6 per cent. or more. If the right 
defensive measures are taken in time, we 
can still look forward to 5 per cent. in 
the spring. 


COMPANY NOTES 


BY 
It has not yet been possible in this crisis 
to buy 24 per cent. old Consols at under 
50, but 34 per cent. War Loan has been 
down to 68% and at the moment yields 
£5 1s. 2d. per cent. The Financial Times 
index of industrial equity shares confirmed 
its bear tack by at last falling through its 
March low of 169.7, reaching at 168.3 its 
lowest point for over two years, but even 
without the Suez crisis I have been expect- 
ing it to do this because the market has 
not yet adequately discounted the current 
fall in profit margins and distributable 
profits. The motor trade is badly hit and 
affects a large number of ancillary trades. 
Among recent reports RooTES profits fell 
by over 40 per cent., those of BSA by 35 
per cent. and even those of the powerful 
Lucas by 28 per cent. Similar falls may 
now be seen in other important trades if 
the coming cut in oil supplies interferes 
with industrial output, and the rise in costs 
further reduces profit margins. From its 
high point of 224 in July, 1955, the 
industrial shares index has now fallen 25 
per cent., which is less than the usual fall 
in a major bear market. I would expect it 
to fall by at least a third, which means that 
the index might fall another 14 per cent. 


CUSTOS 


to 15 per cent. from its present level. The 
yield on the index is now 6.3 per cent. 
and until it gives a full 2 per cent. margin 
over the old Consols yield, I would not think 
that it was adequately discounting the 
present induStrial recession. Investors are 
naturally very loath to sell good shares when 
they can see a recovery in profits coming 
before the end of 1957, but I notice that 
one expert chartist is forecasting a con- 
tinuance of the bear market until June next 
year. If it had not been for the Suez crisis 
we could have expected a recovery by next 
March. 
n ax * 

Sympathy goes out to the ratepayers of 
the WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL which is 
offering this week £3 million of 54 per 
cent. redeemable stock 1964 at 98. To have 
to pay 5.6 per cent. flat and 5.82 per cent. 
to redemption for money for essential 
public works is making a folly of the dear 
money policy. For private savers it is 4 
fine stock to buy. But public borrowers 
are not the only sufferers. Raising money 
for industry in a bear market is always 4 
headache, but with a political and economic 
crisis added it must be pretty nerve- 
racking for the underwriters. Following on 
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the £5 million unsecured loan stock for 
FISONS there came the issue of £10 mil- 
lion in 53 per cent. debentures at 98 for 
BRITISH OXYGEN and then three important 
‘rights’ offers—3,600,000 ordinary shares at 
30s. by C. A. PARSONS (to be followed by a 
one-for-two scrip issue), 1,526,470 ordinary 
shares at 70s. by REYROLLE and nearly 2} 
million ordinary shares at 41s. by LEYLANDs. 
All these shares fell sharply but the rights 
on Parsons and Reyrolle are still valuable 
and shareholders should not miss selling 
them on a good day if they are unable to 
take them up. The potential yields offered 
are not exactly tempting—22 per cent. for 
Parsons and 33 per cent. for Reyrolle, 
assuming the dividend is maintained on the 
increased capital. The earnings yields may 
be adequate but one is paying the fashion- 
able price for the nuclear-power future. 
Leylands is immediately more attractive. 
Che shares fell from 47s. 6d. to 42s. 3d. so 
there is virtually nothing in the rights at 
4ls. on a one-for-three basis. However, the 
shares rank pari passu with the old and 
will be entitled to the dividend next March 
in respect of the year ending September 
last. The directors state that the profits 
should not be less than those of the 
previous year and that they intend to main- 
tain 124 per cent. on the increased capital. 
This would give a yield of nearly 6 per 
cent. The commercial motor industry is not 
involved in the troubles of the private car 
trade and in the first half of the year Ley- 
lands’ output was up 13 per cent. and its 
exports up 25 per cent. On any further 
weakness Leylands should be a good pur- 
chase. Turning to the new fixed issues the 
cheapest, I think, is Fisons 6 per cent. un- 
secured loan stock 1976-81 at 97 to yield 
nearly 64 per cent. Unsecured on specific 
assets it is very well secured by earnings. 
Dealings will start next week. 
* * . 

Che only market which has been showing 
resilience in these depressing times is in 
shipping shares. The tanker companies will, 
of course, extract the greatest benefit from 


1956 


but the failure of a firm of Stock Exchange 
brokers has badly affected oil shares and 
CANADIAN EAGLE are back to 66s. (against 
a high of 70s. 6d.). The rush to form 
Bermudan subsidiaries of shipping com- 
panies to escape UK tax is making certain 
shares very popular, but I feel that loyal 
old stagers like P&O, which is building a 
big fleet of tankers, will in the end come out 
on top in this shipping scramble. When 
P&O can be bought at 32s. to yield 5 per 
cent. on a well-secured dividend, it is 
generally worth having. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 77. J. HARTONG (Rotterdam) 
2nd Prize, B.C.F. Tourney No. 80 


BLACK (8 men) Waite to play and 
= = mate in two moves: 
: solution next week. 
y Solution to last 
i week’s problem by 
Dutt: Q-B 5, threat 
me Me Tee 8 sae 
Kt x Kt; 2 B-Kt 8. 
g OH £ Peta es se: 
Q x Kt(setKtx R 
1 in both cases). 1... 
2 @ 2|Ktx P;2KtxR 

(set B-Kt 8). 1... 
WHITE (12 men) Bx P:2KtxR 
(set Q x Kt). 1...Q x KP; 2 Kt-Q 3 (set 
R-B 5). 1...R X KP;2Kt x Kt (no set mate). 


A brilliant problem with its complex and elegant 
interrelationships between actual and set mates. 


THE ANGLO-DUTCH TELEPHONE 
MATCH 

Telephone and cable matches are no new 
thing in the chess world. At the turn of the 
century there were a number of cable matches 
between Oxford and Cambridge and American 
Universities—in 1907 there is the interesting top 
board result: H. J. Rose (Balliol) $, J. R. Capa- 
blanca (Columbia) 4; in the Twenties London 
played a series of matches against various 
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postwar years there has been London r. Sydney, 
England yv. Australia, and Great Britain y. 
USSR. Telephone matches have also been 
played on a considerable scale, mainly inter-club 
encounters in this country, where the telephone 
frequently means a saving of time and money 
through avoiding a long journey by one or both 
teams. 

The recent 100-a-side telephone match be- 
tween British and Dutch universities was, how- 
ever, altogether more ambitious than anything 
previously attempted, and it says much for the 
enthusiasm and efficiency of both sides that it 
went off without a serious hitch. Two telephone 
lines were available from 9 a.m. to 12 p.m., and 
the match was played in three sessions of 33, 34 
and 33 boards lasting from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
2 to 7 p.m., and 7 p.m. to midnight respectively. 
In addition to the normal code for moves, a 
largely self-explanatory and light-hearted supple- 
mentary code was used, e.g. KAPUT=I resign, 
NUTS=1I refuse your offer of a draw, and WAKEY 
=I am waiting for a reply to my last move, 
which was .. 

The British team had representatives from 
thirteen universities, including three from 
Trinity College, Dublin, and won decisively by 
563-434, an encouraging omen for the future. 
My only criticism of the event would be that 
five hours does not give enough playing time 
with only two lines because of the delay in 
transit, and next time I believe it would be wiser 
to have more lines or else two seven-hour 
sessions. However that may be, the important 
thing is that there should be a next time—this 
has been a successful experiment which should 
not be abandoned. 


Che Spectator 


NOVEMBER 26, 1831 
WHAT IS MEANT BY LIVING WELL?—By far the 
most popular recommendation as a safeguard 
against cholera, is “to live well;” by which 
most people understand eating somewhat more 
than their accustomed quantity, and taking an 
extra glass or two of wine after dinner. No one 
certainly thinks of diminishing his allowance: 
even the habitual tippler protests that any with- 
drawal of his accustomed stimulus, however 
slight, leads to debility. It is high time that 








the Suez crisis—tanker freight rates are American cities, beating Chicago, New York, this pernicious misapprehension should be 
already near their Korean war records— Washington and Philadelphia in turn, and in removed. 
1 2 3 4 fs 6 7 8 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 915 
3 
ACROSS DOWN 1 T 
1 The tail-end of the game provides a 1 What’s in a name? (8) 
gratuity for Puss (6). 2 It often carries a baggage! (7-4) 
4 Fought until worn out (8). 3 ‘The wandering they faint’ 
10 Wan house physician? He should go (Shelley) (4). 2 3 14 
toe 
n in pe id ——— 5 The score here goes by the board (8). ” 
12 It yo many a blow on te need (4) 6 After morning, the son of Tantalus is 
Ss a creeper! (10) a 
13 ao treasure that provides old spirit 7 One = two blacks (3). 16 ” 
16 The chap Edward furnished troops (6). 8 io are earnestly requested for a song 8 9 
17 ter Horner’s find in the nest, possibly 9 It looks good, the French might say, 7 y 
nici . to us (5). 
20 rer ly ll inspect the 44 Indus not in a state of overflow (11). 2 23 
21 To get it one must be below par (6). 15 ae provides a tot for the eleven 7] . 
24 A bit of philosophy in the waterfall for 18 fon t de? It’ : 
a man in armour (10). a" ? = spade? It’s not very suit- " 
25 The case for the French? (4) 19 “Violent ). hove vielent ends’ 
27 The a was obsessed with (Shakespeare) (8) 27 29 
remorse (7). : e 
29 Ill and shot about in Cumberland (7). 22 Suggestion of work-shy rascals (6). 
30 Sally gets a robe out of the trunk (8), | 23 Pardon me, it should be longer (5). 
31 Hawthorne collected them from an old 26 Fiery saint at sea (4). 30 31 
manse (6). 28 Run up to see the union (3). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They wil) be awarded to the 
opened after noon on December 4 and addressed: Crossword No. 915, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 











senders of the first two correct solutions 


Solution on December 7 


Solution to 913 page 767 


The winners of Crossword No. 913 are: Mr. A, W. L. Scort, 100 
Chalmers Street, Dunfermline, Fife, and Mrs. M. Foster-Woops, 43 
Cuddington Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
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Fairy Godmothers... 


(OR GODFATHERS) 


Vacancies are unlimited, the work is,easy—just send us 

a Christmas gift to help us carry on! In our homes and 

on the ‘Arethusa,’ over 800 poor boys and girls are 

being cared for and trained to become happy and 

responsible citizens. To continue we need help. Will 

you be a fairy godmother or godfather this Christmas 
to the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please send a Christmas Donation to F. A. Thorp, Sec. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 36 letters (including word- 
spacing). Minimum 2 lines. Box 
numbers Is. extra. Classified Adver- 
tisement Dept., ‘Spectator’ Ltd., 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM, PUBLIC 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. APPOINT- 
MENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICIAN. 
Statistician required holding an Honours 
Degree in Mathematics, Statistics, Biology 
or other appropriate subject. The successful 
candidate will be required to control a large 
public health statistical department under 
the t:chnical guidance of the Corporation's 
Statistical Officer. Experience of punched 
card systems advantageous, Salary, A.P.T. 
Grade VI (£880-£1,080 p.a.); pension scheme; 
medica] examination.—Applications, stating 
qualifications, experience, etc., and the 


PERSONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interesting you.—E.M.1 
Institutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4. (Asso- 
ciated with H.M.V.) 

BRIGHT YOUNG MEN offer their guests 
Duff Gordon’s EL CID Sherry. Even brighter 
young men wait till their guests have gone 
before decanting. After all, the best is not 
for everyone, is it? 

CANCER PATIENT (562115), Widow (50), 
in poor condition, has three children, needs 
help towards cost of new lino and extra 
nourishment (husband died recently from 
cancer). Please help us to care for her 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed. — National Society for Cancer 
Relief, Dept, G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regen 
Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG. 6603. 
Branches in main towns. 

ENLIST NATURE’S AID for down drag- 
ging Backache, Lumbago, Sciatica, etc. Pure, 





names ot two persons to whom reference |herbal ‘Junobeans’ bring soothing relief and 
may be made, addressed to the Medical |refreshing alleviation, From Health & Herbal 
Officer of Health, Public Health Department, | Stores—60 Beans 2s. 2d.; 200 Ss.; or by post, 
Council House, Birmingham 3, should arrive | 2s. 6d. ana 5s. 6d. from Lusty’s Natural Pro. 





SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Founded by the late MISS SMALLWOOD 
Patron HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Christmas is drawing near—and many of our poor, 
sick and elderly ladies, who are suffering great hard- 
ships, will know little of Christmas—unless you help! 
Please send money for extra comforts, 
making cheques payable to— 
MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, Lancaster House, MALVERN 











A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN IS NEWS 


every time a lifeboat puts to 

sea. He gives his services 

willingly : he deserves your 

support. Help him by sending 

a contribution, however 
small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. DO. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.0., MA 


not later than 10th December, 1956. 


BBC Television Service requires experienced 
designer with organising ability to take 
charge of Graphics and Effects Section. 
Applicants must be practising Graphics 
Designers of high standard with advertising 
agency experience, Work involved demands 
sound knowledge of type, layout and illus- 
tration in all its aspects, photograph and 
processing, film animation techniques, optical 
and mechanical effects devices and visual 
aids. Salary £1,325 (possibly higher if qua- 
lifications exceptional), rising by five annual 
increments to £1,705 maximum. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.38 
*Spt.”) should reach Appointments Officer, 
BBC, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion), Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating. 
TEMple Bar 6644. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


EXHIBITIONS YOU MISSED are reported 
and assessed in THE STUDIO, which keeps 
you constantly in touch with significant art 
of the World, Annual subscription 36s. 
post free. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. Derek 
Patmore on ‘The Contemporary Spanish 
Theatre™’ on the 30th November, at 6 p.m. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street. 
W.1. Paintings by JEAN COMMERE. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. FRENCH MASTERS, 19th & 20th 
Century, Important works for sale—Boudin, 


Cezanne, Corot, Courbet, Fantin Monet, 
Picasso, Pisarro, Renoir, etc. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Retrospective 
Exhibition of Paintings by MAX ERNST. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until December 
15.—142 New Bond St., W.1. 

| RICHARD III. Talk by Col. A. H. Burne, 
D.S.O. ‘Bosworth Field,’ Sth Dec., Seymour 
Hall, 8 p.m —Apply for details of The 
Fellowship of the White Boar to. Hon. Sec., 
29 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1. Tel. 
SLO. 5916. 

TOOTH’S: Recent Asquisitions XI. Paint- 
ings by HOGARTH, STUBBS, DEGAS, 
PISSARRO, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, etc. 
Daily 9.30-6, Sats, 9.30-1.—31 Bruton Street, 
W.1 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jewish 
Artists in England, 1656-1956. A Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 








2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. 

Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 
CONCERTS 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed., 28 


Nov, at 5.45. Peter Hurford—Organ Recital. 














Works by Bach, Daquin. Howells, Jongen, 
| Franck. Tickets: 3s. 6d. WATerloo 3191 
| and Agts. 


jducts Co., 278 London Rd., Westcliffe-on- 


| Sea, 

{EVERY FLAT-looking meal can be greatly 
improved with a little RAYNER’S INDIAN 
| MANGO CHUTNEY. 

FINES HERBES DE PROVENCE. An 
attractive cellophone-wrapped GIFT BOX 
of our new season’s fine quality dried culinary 
herbs, contains generous packets of Tarra- 
gon, Basil, Sage, Marjoram, Mint, Savoury, 
Thyme and Mixed; together with our bro- 
chure on Herbs and Their Uses, Post free 
|7s, 6d.—GEORGE B. ROBERTS, Merchant, 
FAVERSHAM, KENT. 


|HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
| linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept., ‘S,’ Beau- 
champ Place, near Harrods. 

|HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
|Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
| thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
| Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d, 
}per line (36 lettems) and should reach the 
| ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C., with remittance, by Monday prior 
|to the date of publication. 

|IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
lis vital to the National Life, Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- 
old Club for the service of Merchant 
|Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admiral (S) Sir 
|David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., THE 
{SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN 
|CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. 

|KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


| PRIVATE TREATMENT in illness for your- 
|self and your dependants. Membership of 
|B.U.P.A, enmabies you to afford private 
accommodation and consulting specialists’ 
and nysing fees for a modest annual sub- 
| Scription, 85% of income is paid in benefits. 
|—Write for literature (new entrants are re- 
|stricted to those under 65) to: British 
|United Provident Association, PL/2, Pro- 
vident House, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2 





|}QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
|Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
|House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


|THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 

TRUE WAY TO HEALTH, no drugs. New 
Approach, well tried methods, — Olivet, 
AMB., 3609 or write Box 420. 

‘WENT to hear Mrs. Turner's daughter play 
{on the harpsichon; but Lord ! it was enough 
to make any man sick to hear her; yet was 
I forced to commend her highly.’—(Pepys, 
1663.) You, on the other hand, can delight 
your friends by playing the new FLAUTO 
DOLCE’ RECORDER SERIES edited by 
Carl Dolmetsch, Universal Edition, 24 Great 
Pulteney Street, London, W.1. GER. 5203. 

WHAT OTHER SHORT COURSE enabies, 
you to stop smoking, develop your persona- 
lity, increase both your circle of friends and 
your earning power, improve your health 
and save money? Astounding but true.—2#d. 
stamp to Psycho-Will 9, Collingham Avenue, 
Bexhill 1. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


4 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 52- 
yage Christmas Catalogue of 500 gift ideas 
vill be sent on request from Jenners, 
sdinburgh. 

\NEMONES, 
jlooms, 10s. 
Xowan, Poltesco 
Helston, Cornwall. 
4 SUCCESS STORY OF 4-YEAR-OLD. 
rom the box of Lott's Bricks lying before 
im, Peter, aged 4 years, built a house com- 
ylete with windows, roof and chimney. Each 


violets Selected 
Boxes posted. 
Ruan Minor, 


scented 
s, or £1 
Flowers, 


18 


rick laid stimulated his desire to create 
fhat is the secret of Lott's Bricks—they give 
jeasure and build character. Obtainable 
rom Army & Navy Stores, Gamages Ltd., 
jentalls of Kingston, Hamleys of Regent St., 
Wm. Writeley Ltd. Selfridges Ltd., John 
Jarker & Co. Ltd., and from leading toy 
hor throughout’ Britain, Prices from 
Qs. 4d. Enclose 2d. stamped addressed 
nvelope tor list. LOTT’S BRICKS LTD., 

Ye VALE ROAD, BUSHEY, HERTS, 


Makers of Lott's Chemistry Sets for older 
hildren 


ACE’ 9.5 mm. film projectors, £6 19s. 6d. 
Norris mm. Projec. 22 gns, Hund's of 
iims.—Diamong Films, 151 High St, 


yourn. 

\MERICAN OX TONGUE, The most deli- 
ious and tender on sale. 2 Ib. tins 22s 

ach. Also Choice Brisket of Beef. Special 
ender quality and one of our most popular 


pecialities. 2 Ib. oblong tin 17s, Superlative 
we-war quality Whole cooked Gammon 
Hams, about 8 Ib. 85s, All Post Paid. 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., Philpot 
lane, London, E.C.3. 

AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CAKE, The 
World-famous ‘Big Sister." Made with 
xnuine ingredients to provide a unique rich 
wodness, 3 Ib. 12s., 6 Ib. 23s., 6 Ib. Cake 
vith 6 Puddings 43s, All Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFF x CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
ane, London, E.C 

BLACK FOREST PINE “SILVAPIN.” 
The most exclusive NATURAL Pine Bath 
Talets ever! Really delicious fragrance. 
Guaranteed refreshing ! 3s, lid. per packet. 
-From good chemists and stores, or 
RAVIKA LTD., 64 ¢ ldermanbury, London, 
C.2 

SLY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
he Grenfell Ass,, 66 Victoria Street, Lon- 
jon, S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medical 
vork for the Labrador fishermen. Illus. 
eaflet on request, 2. 

[LVAS PLUMS, Direct import from Portu- 
al. Fresh and exquisite. Original round 
toxes. 1 Ib. 7s. 6d. cach. Elvas Figs, same 
pice Carlsbad Plums, 4 Ib. 6s. 9d., 1 Ib. 
s. 6d. Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
(0, LTD., Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
FLOWERS AT XMAS! Magnificent Colour 
Reproductions on our Xmas Cards are 
tly .ifclike, 12 different subjects complete 
sith envelopes, 18s. a box of 12. Specimen 
ree on request.—‘The Rose,’ 26 Blooms- 
wry Way, W.C.1, 

FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS, New 
Season's. Supremely excellent. Magnificent 
wsorted Apricots, Greengages, Pears and 
Figs. 3 Ib. Presentation 30s., 14 Ib. 16s. 6d. 
Mfawberries only, 14 oz. 18s. All Post Paid. 
“SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., Philpot 


lane, London, E.C.3 


GLACE APRICOTS, 
al preserved Fruits 


The most Delicious of 
The finest imported 


lor many years and only obtainable from 
w. Wood Box, net 1} Ib. 30s.—SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, 
london, E.C 3. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT ! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 








Sate ~~~ 





ii T.A. LAYTON CHOOSES 
COSSART’S FINE MADEIRA 
& BERTOLA SECO SHERRY 
for your WINE TOKEN 
Try them by the glass at: 
Laytons Wine Merchants 


2a Duke Street (Manchester bg 
London, W.1. WEL 
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GALBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORTBREAD} 


FINGERS. Baked with finest quality butter, 
flour and sugar, their rich flavour is de- 


licious, 1 Ib, 7s. 9d., 2 Ib, 12s. 9d. post 
free U.K.—Ga!braith’s, 70-82 High Street, 
Ayr, Scotland. 


GAY XMAS CARDS of Unusual Design at 
reasonable prices from the Pennine Press, 35 
Uttoxeter Road, Mickleover, near Derby 
Samples direct by post. 

GIFTS OF LASTING VALUE: 
porary French Paintings, framed from 
SO gns. Original Gouaches ‘Views of 
Venice by Giacomo Guardi from 120 gns 
Drawings and Etchings from § gns. Original 
Hand-coloured Flower Prints (1818-1827) by 
REDOUTE, from 6 gns.—MARLBOR- 
OUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 

HONEY, CLOTTED CREAM and CHED- 
DAR CHEESE—Dorset Honey, packed in 
1 Ib. glass jars, sent by Passenger Train 
carriage paid — 4 Ib, 17s., 6 Ib, 23s. 6d. 
Clotted Cream packed in 4 Ib. and 1 Ib. tins, 
sent by Letter Post for 5s. 9d. and 10s. 6d. 
respectively, (We recommend that cream 
for delivery at Christmas should be sent by 
“Express’ delivery. the additional cost of 
which is Is. on each tin.) Cheddar Cheese 


Contem- 


(whole cheese of nominal weight 34 Ib. 
each) sent by Parcel Post, 13s. 6d.—Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 

MARRONS GLACES,. Finest French. 


Original decorative fancy tins. Regular fresh 


deliveries. 6 oz 8s. 6d., 14 oz. 16s.—SHIL- 
LING COFFEE CoO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, 
London, B.C.3. 

‘OLD CASTLE’ real CREAM CHEESE 
contains no preservative or added sub- 
stance, but has a rich, cool flavour, which is 
a delight to the palate. Packed in an attrac- 
tive box containing 45 o7zs., and sent by 


Letter Post for 4s. 
Sherborne, Dorset 

PURE ENGLISH HONEY: 
1 Ib. jars 47s., six jars 24s., 
4 Ib. tin 15s. 6d. Carr. paid U.K.- 


Wessex Chedds Ltd., 
Carton doz. 
7 Ib. tin 26s. 6d., 
-Evershed, 


Hoarwithy, Hereford. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
Their Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand 
Woven Damask Table Napery. Superb 


Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets in ex- 
clusive printed and embroidered designs. 
Exquisite Hand Embroidereq Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, 
etc, Gift service. Parcels specially packed 
and posted to Home and Overseas Friends. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Brochure of 
Charming Gift suggestions. — Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, 
Northern Ireland. 

SUITABLE TO ALL — including yourself. 
Cards and notepaper, printed address, etc. 
Send 24d. stamp for samples, prices. 
S. ROY, 72 Station Rd., Hadfield, nr. Man- 
chester. 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurlo St., South Ken- 
sington, invite you to visit their Christmas 
display of cards, pictures, books and other 
attractive gifts. Christmas Shopping cata- 
logue post free on request. 

THE BEST QUALITY. Al! goods advertised 
y us, and we advertise weekly in the 
‘Spectator’ throughout the year, are the best 
that money can buy. All Prices Post Paid. 
All weights net.—SHILLING COFFEE Co. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
WHITE PEACHES. Rare and exquisite. 
Comparable to the Bouquet of English 
Peaches. Large unblemished halves, 15 oz. 
tins, 8 for 26s.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, 
direct from factory, save £££s 
Baldwin’s Ladders, Risca, Mon 





super quality, 
Send today, 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith- 
Standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has stood 
for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier and 
healer given by Nature for the use of Man 
Get to know Garlisol deodorised (non- 
smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send 42s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and _ inter- 
esting booklet about garlic, that imme- 
morial remedy of Nature.—Garliso! Natura] 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HOME BREWING ingredients for 1} galls. 
Old English Ale. or Stout, 2s. 6d.—HOME- 
| CRAFT, 49 The Woodlands, Esher, Surrey. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Set 16 ‘Chambers New Encyclo- 
pedia’ and two World Surveys. All in mint 
condition, £50 or nearest offer accepted.— 
W. HAMPSHIRE, LLANDENNY, USK, 
MON. 

INVALID CARRIAGE, electrically 
pelled. Hood ang al! accessories, 
unused. 25% off list price.—McColl, 
Road, Irvine. 


pro- 
New and 
§ Mill 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, New courses Jan. 3, 1957.—Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 


ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 


Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) Courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C.4 

MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 7 Jan., 1957.—S7 Duke 
=. Wd 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing, Graduate Course. Next Terms, January 
14th, Prospectus 


POSTAL TUITION tor 
Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
B.A., B.Sc... B.Sc.Econ B.Sc.Sociology. 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professional Exams. Mod. Fees.  Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D... 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. 


Gen. Cert. of 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Residential Course on 
METAPHYSICAL POETRY, 
an Advanced Course for Teachers and 
other students at 
MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
29 December, 1956 to 5 January, 1957 
Fee for the Course, including cost of 
residence at Madingley Hall, £7 7s. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Board of Extra-Mura] Studies, 

Stuart House, Cambridge. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, Three 
Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80 per 
annum, are awarded on the results of an 
examination to be held in March, to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on October Ist.— 
Particulars from the Secretary. 





LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 
year. If you've always meant to write Begin 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
London Schoo] of Journalism, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. GROs. | 
8250. ‘There are LSJ Students all over the | 
world.” 


AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
lan Gilmour, Price Is. 6d, or by post 
Is. 9d. from the ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
works), short stories, etc., by return. Type- 
Scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, 
etc. Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine | 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported. | 
Recording machines for hire. Translations| 
from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
| TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
|} ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9% a.m.-9 p.m. 
Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial | 
Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER. | 
1067 /8/9. 


_|Nunhood, 4 Lathi. 


767 
|FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors.—No sales—no fees—Students’ work 


appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction 
Writing Science Ltwd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s. 
E, R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, 
NEWS FROM MOSCOW: For the back- 
ground news to the changes that have taken 
place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- 
nals—NEWS,” a fortnightly review, 10s. a 
year, “MOSCOW NEWS,” twice weekly, 
12s. a year.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop, 45 
Museum St., W.C.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet, — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No Fees tuition.—B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. 








ACCOMMODATION 


CONFERENCES, travel! 
offered accommodation in former modern 
hotel, now University Hall of Residence. 83 
single and 24 double rooms, mainly private 
bath. Central heating. H. & C. all rooms, 
lifts. Lounges, conference hall-baliroom, 
garden, tennis, putting. Vacancies Mar. 23rd 
to April 21st, 1957.—Inquiries to Matron, 
Halliday Halil, South Side (Clapham Com- 
mon), London, S.W.4, 


agencies, etc., 





HOTELS 
DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, clean 
swept by ocean gales, with its score of 


ancient churches and its thrilling smugglers’ 
tales. It lies at the door-step of England, a 
carpet of friendly lands. From the sunny 
slopes of Shepway to the gold of Dymchurch 
sands, — THE BLACK BULL INN, New- 
church.—Phone Dymchurch 2161. 

1.0.W, COTTAGE TO YOURSELF, Spend 
a sunny winter in a cottage at Farringford 
Hotel grounds. Central heating, sitting-room, 
bedrooms, bathroom and toilet including 
all the amenities of the Hotel—for as little 
as 84 gns. a week per person. Golf and riding 
near by.—Details from The Manager, FAR- 
RINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. 

Phone 312. 

RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C. A.A. 
approved, Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended, Centrally heated throughout, Win- 
ter and Christmas terms on application. 
Rye 2216. 








WINTER SPORTS 


A WINTER HOLIDAY 
on the COTE-D'AZUR makes just the 
change you need for your health and your 
pleasure. On the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, with the protective mountains be- 
hind, winter days can be warmer and more 
sunlit than those who live in less favoured 
lands can readily believe. Ask for the 
“Riviera-Céte d'Azur’ folder at your Travel 
Agent, or from the French Government 
Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 913 


ACROSS.—1, Grapnel. 5 Euterpe. 9 
| whatnot, 10 Conceit. 11 Neologians, 12 
Lyra. 13 Ski. 14 Determining. 17 Bottlenecks, 


19 Pad. 20 Lady. 22 Master-keys. 26 Nicolai, 
27 Oakleaf. 28 Silence. 29 Pyrites. 
DOWN.—1 Gowan. 2 Anatomist. $§ 
5 Eccentric, 6 Tone. 7 
Reedy 8 Estranged. 13 Sibilants. 15 
Tantalise, 16 Implement, 18 Striker, 21 
Ducal. 23 Troop. 24 Safes. 25 Plan. 





Crossword Problems 
vanish with 


CHAMBERS’S 







~ based on Chambers’s 
Dictionary 


8/6 from ali Bookseller 
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The 
Fabulous 
Originals 


IRVING 

WALLACE 

‘has ‘written brief bio- 

graphies of some of the 

real characters who have 
it is entertaining; his style is 
21s net 





JEKYLL & HYDE 


been immortalised in fiction. . . 
crisp and his subjects well chosen.’—CYRIL CONNOLLY. 


Fall of Innocence 


GILLIAN FREEMAN 
Pamela Hansford Johnson writes: ‘Gillian Freeman’s second 
novel is as good as her first—always a rare and happy thing. 
She has.a very strong narrative gift and a sense of involvement 
with her characters; one steadily reads on and on, believing all 
the time.’ 12s 6d. net 
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Ferguson 


RAYNE KRUGER 
Ferguson’s quest for escape, for true freedom, drives him across 
continents and seas to adventures of desperate danger in the 
Mediterranean and Tangier. ‘Mr. Rayne Kruger knows the sea 
and his backgrounds are excellent . . .—Sunday Times. ‘Here is 
a rattling good tale well told in a robust and refreshing way, 
which will thrill all “‘nine-to-fivers’”” who now and then long to 
seek exciting new horizons.’—Yorkshire Evening Press. 13s. 6d. 


A Night to Remember 


WALTER LORD 
‘Walter Lord has done a superb reconstruction of the brief 
tragedy . The most exciting book I have read for at least 
six months. "The Spectator. ‘It recaptures the shock, the horror, 
and the pity of the (Titanic’s) loss. The illustrations are admir- 
able.’—The Kmes. Illustrated. 16s net 


No Grown of Glory 


JOHN GOLDTHORPE 


A new novel by the author of The Same 
Scourge concerned with the fortunes of 
the persecuted Christians in 4th-century 
Alexandria. ‘In addition to painting a 
memorable scene, No Crown of Glory man- 
ages to convey something of the intensity 
of faith that enabled the followers of 
Christ in Alexandria in A.D. 304 to face 
persecution so_ steadfastly.”—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 15s. net 





English People in the 
Eighteenth Gentury 


DOROTHY MARSHALL 
This is a book about the socia! structure of England just before 
and just after the first wave of mechanical invention, which in 
the next hundred years was to transform Great Britain into an 
industrial nation. ‘I recommend it both to the general reader, 
if he has a taste for the period, and to students in schools and 
universities. —RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


Illustrated. 30s. nei 
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Trial by Ordeal 


CARYL CHESSMAN 

‘This is a horrible book, and I would 
not advise anyone to read it for fun.’— 
The Spectator. 18s, net 


It follows Cell 2455, Death Row. ‘An 
astonishing document, bearing all the 
marks of originality and impossible 
for any novelist to imitate.’—Books 
and Bookmen. 16s. net 





Beyond the High Savannahs 


JAMES WICKENDEN 
The author tells the true story of a young South American, who 
sets out alone to seek diamonds in the far mountain ranges 
where the borders of Brazil, Venezuela and British Guiana meet 
For five idyllic years he lived alone with the Patamona Indians 
and learned from them that the jungle and savannah are not the 
hostile world we commonly suppose. Illustrated. 18s. ne! 


n Longma! 


The Eighth Plague 


DENYS RHODES 
The author uses the craft of the novelist to present and accentuate 
the constant drama of the anti-locust battle. ‘Mr. Rhodes’s 
novel has a background that is fresh and stimulating . . . enter- 
taining as well as informative.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 
ae Altogether unusual and well worth reading.’—Evening 
Standard. *A fine novel based on a campaign against locusts in 
an African colony. . Fiction based on ees fact.’— 
Yorkshire Evening Post. 13s. 6d. net 


The Last of the Wine 


MARY RENAULT 
‘Socratic dialogue is brilliantly rendered. . . . Likewise, although 
the narrative style reads like a modern translation, it’s sensitive 
and altogether fitting, even in the occasional violence of its 
epithets. . . . Morally and aesthetically it seems to me extra- 
ordinarily rich."—New Statesman and Nation. 16s. net 


The Pursuit of Freedom 


PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 
‘The trial and Mendés-France’s escape from prison are the high- 
lights of the book. ... Here for the first time the real Mendes- 
France reveals himself. . I found his escape as exciting as 
that of Casanova from 1 piombi to Venice.’—sIR EDWARD SPEARS, 
The Observer. 18s. net 


Robert Southwell, Poet 
and Martyr 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 
‘Mr. Evelyn Waugh did justice to Campion in a book which 
was a masterpiece of perception, sympathy and style. Now 
Father Devlin has given us a portrait of Southwell which fully 
deserves to be set beside it . . . This is a splendid and inspiring 
book.’—ROBERT SPEAIGHT, Time and Tide. 21s. net 


The Golden Ring 


GIULIANA ARTOM TREVES 
‘What a picturesque galaxy it is, and what a treasure-trove for 
the historical novelist. —The Times Literary Supplement. 
‘The book has been impeccably translated by Mrs. Sylvia’ 
Sprigge.’—The Times. 21s. net 
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